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made with the most distin- 
guished writers, and several 
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sage amost entertaining series 
of numbers for 1893. The il- 
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as perfect as the best talent 
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Harper's Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
| of the history of each week, 
‘singling out for emphasis 
| the events and personages 
|of importance. Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and by 
| the best artists. Its depart- 
{ment of fiction is replete 
with the most entertaining 
‘short stories by the best 
| | writers, 
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| Harper’s Young People 


Look out this year for 
** Raftmates,”’ by KIRK 
MUNROE, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interesting 
and valuable. Numerous illus- 
trations, poems, anecdotes, ar- 
| ticles on pastimes, and every 
‘other subject of interest to 
} young people, make up a de- 
| lightful programmefortheyvear 
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Handsomely Tlustrated Books 


Prue and I. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CurR?Is. Il 
lustrated from Drawings by AL- 
BERT EDWARD STERNER. &vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3.50. (In a Box.) Edi- 
tion de Luxe, 250 numbered copies, 
Full Vellum, $15.00. (In a Bow.) 


Daisy Miller, and An Interna- 
tional Episode. 


By HENRY JAMEs.  Lllustrated 
from Drawings by Harry W. Mc- 
VICKAR. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 
(In a Bow) Edition de luxe, 256 
numbered copies, Full Vellum, 
$15.00. (Une Bur.) 


Ben-Hur: 


Green’s Short History. 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 
WALLACE. 2 vols. Twenty 
Full-page Photogravures. Over 
1000 Illustrations by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON. Rvo, Silk 
and Gold, $7.00; Three-quarter 
Calf, $12.00; Three-quarter Le- 
vant, $14.00. (Ina Boz.) 


Iilus~ 
trated. 
A Snort HIstorRyY OF THE ENG 
LisH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. 
Edited by Mrs. J RK. GREEN and 
Miss KATE NORGATE. With 
Colured Plates, Maps, end Nu- 
merous Illustrations, Vol iL, 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. 
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illustrated by the 
SHARP EyYEs. 8vo, Cloth, Orca 
mental, Uneut Edges and Girt 
op, $500. (Ina Box.)\—STRoLis 
BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. 
Roval Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
83 50.- HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDs 
ito Cloth, iJiluminated, Guilt 
Edves, 87.50. (Ina Bow )—HIGH 
WAYS AND BywWaAys. 4to, Cloth, 
Illumin ted, Gilt Edges, 387.50. 
(In a Bow.)— PASTORAL PAYs. 
ito, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edges, $7.50. (lna Bow 


Illustrated by Alfred Parsons: 
THEW ARWICKSHIRE AVON. Crown 
8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 

(In a Bo.) 


Author : 


WORDSWORTH'’S SONNETS ito 
Full Leather, Gilt 
£5.00,.(Jn a Bow.) 
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The “Boy Travellers” Series® 


IN CENTRAL Europe (New Vel 
ume).—IN NORTHERN EUROPE.— 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
—IN MEXxIco —IN AUSTRALASIA,— 
ON THE CONGO.—IN THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE.—!IN SOUTH AMERICA.— 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA —IN EGYPT 
AND THE HOLY LAND.—IN CEY- 
LON AND INDIA.—IN SIAM AND 
JAVA.—IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 
—lllustrated Square &8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 33 00 per volume 


The Armies of To-day. 


A Nescrip’ion of the Armies 
Leading N»tions at the 
Time. With Profuse Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50 


of the 
Present 


“Harper’s Young People” for 


1892. 
Vol. XIII. With about 600 Dlus 
trations and 872 Pages. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
Profusely IlMustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 33.00. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. COFFIN 


LIBERTY.—OLD 
TIMES IN THE COLONIES.—THE 
Boys OF °76.—BUILDING THE NA 
TION. —DRUM-BEAT OF THE NA 
TION. —MARCHING TO VICTORY.— 
REDEEMING _ THI REPUBLIC.— 
FreEDOM TRIUMPHANT — Eight 
Volumes. Profusely Illustrated 
Square &8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3.00 each. 


Sketching Ramblesin Holland. 


By GrorGE H. Boucuron, A.R.A 
Drawings by the Author and Ep 
win A. ABBEY S8&vo, Cloth, Illa 
minated, $5.00; Gilt Edges, $5 25 


Illustrated by Abbey and Par- 


sons: 
‘THE QUIET LIFE” 4to 
mental Leather, Gilt 


37.50. (In a Boa 


Orna 
Edges 


OLD SoONGs. 4to, Ornamental 
Leather Edges, $7.50. (In 
a Bow.) 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
Leather, [iluminated, 
Edges, $20.00. (In a Bow.) 

HERRICK’S POEMS 4to, 
Iituminated, Gilt 
In a Box.) 


Gilt 


Folio, 
Grlt 


Cloth 


Edges, $7.50 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WILUCItM BELL SCOTT'S LIFE. 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of Wil'iam Bell Scott, 
and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 
1830 to 1882. Edited by W. Mivto. Illustrated by Etch- 
ing by Himself, and Reproductions of ~ketches by Him- 
self and Friends. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00. (In a Box.) 

THE PRAISE OF PARIS 

By THEODORE CHILD, Author of ‘“‘ Art and Criticism,” ete. 
Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 

MOLINE: HISLIFE ANDCITARACTER. 


Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Auto- 
biographical Notes. Transla ed by Mary HegMs. With 
Illustrations frou Drawings by MOLTKE, Portraits and 
Fac-simulies. Svo,Cloth,$3.00 —Uniform with The Franco- 
German War of 1870-71 and Letters ot Von Moltke to his 
Mother and His Brothers. 

FELIX UOLUBUY'S NEW YORK. 

A Tour Around New York, and My Summer Acre: 
the Recreations of Mr. Feiix Oldboy. 
Mixes, LL.D. Lllustrated. 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 

ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. 

By WiL.1aAM C. Prime, LL D , Author of “I Goa-Fishing,”’ 

ete. 16mo, Cloth, Illuminated, $1.00. 


Reing 
By JoHN FLAVEL 
&vo, Cloth, Uucut Edges and 


Published by y HARPER & BROTHERS, 


{a The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage pre paid, toany part of the Unite 
Harper's New Catalogue wil be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 
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AISTORY OF THE 


From the Compromise of 1850. 
Vol I., 1850-1854; Vol. II., 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. 

WARPERS CHICAGO 


The Chapters on the Fx osition 


position. By JULIAN RALPH. 
Ornamental, $3.00. 


ADVENTURES OF 
TTOLMES. 


By A. CONAN Author of “* 


Illustrated. 


DOYLE, 


LONDON. 


BY WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 33.00 


ON CANADA'S FRONTIER: 


Sketches of History, 
dians, Missi »naries, Fur-traders, 
Western Can ida. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


1854-1860 
(Ina Box.) 

AND 
WORLDS FATR. 
being 
Official Sources and Approved by the 
Publicity and Pro: otiou of the World's Columbian Ex 
lilustrated. 


Sport, and Adventure: 


By JULIAN RALPH. 
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By JAMES Forp Ri 
Svo, Cloth, Un 
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Svo, Cloth, Ornament 


Clarke,” etc 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 21.50, 
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From the Black Forest to the 
Author and ALFRED PARSONS, ¢ 
, Ornamental, Une 


RECORDS OF 
tROWNING 


PHACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘I 
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By EVA WILDER MCGLASSON 
Illustrated by F. V. Du Mow 
Clotb, Ornamental, $1.25 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE-—THAT OF STERLING, PS OFINE:; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 


ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS 


AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED? 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING 4 Gi-T 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 
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Excellent Holiday Books. 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidlv illustrated in colors by WALTER CRANE. Con- 
xquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head-pieces, tail- 
83.60, 


tuining twentye 
pieces and iu'tials, also in color 


all, in illustrations, this is 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With photo 
gravures of DARLEY’S twelve remark- 
able outline designs, Handsomely 
bound. Svo, $2.00 


AT SUNDOWN. 

A beautiful volume containing the last poems by JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With 

Portrait and eight photogravures from designs by E. H. GARRETT. Very taste ully 

bound in whiteand gold, trom desigus by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. 16mo, gi-t ton, $1.50 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN, SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 
THE UNSEEN FRIEND, 12ino, $1.50. 

AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. CHILD-LIFE. 


Three books by Lucy LARCoM, religious in } Illustrated, $2.09 


subject, cheerful i >, uelizhtf ) 
subject, cheerful in tone, uelightful t¢ CHILD-LIFE IN PROSE. 


read, and of the finest quality every 
Iliustrated, $2.00. 


way. The la t named is a bouk of ex- 
quisite religious lyrics. Price of the | Three excellent books, edited by Mr. 
TLER 


buoks, $1.00 each. 
DOROTHY Q. 


A BALLAD OF THE Boston TEA-PARTY, AND GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
BaTTLk. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With a portrait of Dorothy Q.,and with 
profuse itlustrations and decorative borders fur the text, with head and tail-pieces, by 
HOWARD PYLE Bound from designs by Mrs Haxty WHITMAN. Crow 8vo, $1.50. 


An exqnisite booa, fa'lof delizatfal pitcices of Coloaial aad ievol and beautiul decorative 
borders on almost every page. 


g. and, above 
America 


ery respect hy, bindin predvadly the most 


In r pe ty 
pemutiie i and artisti rt puidias Sefirge tied produced ia 


EVANGELINE, 


By HeNry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
With photogravure reproductionsof -ix- ! 
teen charming designs by F. O. C. DAk 
LEY. Handsomely bound. 8vo, $2.00. 


(Poems.) 
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ationary life, 


IN THE LEVANT. 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of * My Summ :2risa Garden,” “ Backlog Studies,” 
“ My Winter on the Nile,” etc. New Holidiy Edition. With anew portrait of Mr. 
Warner, and about twenty-five fuil-page photo zravures, dec >rative heidi pieces and 
initials. Bound in attractive style, from Mrs. Whitmau’s cesigns. 2 vols., i2mu, $5.00. 

Marble Faun.’ 


COMPLETE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Centenary Edition, Edited with introductory Memoir, by GrorGce E. Woopnerry, 
with a pertrait. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $7.00, [Nov, 30.] 
A beantiful and very desirable edition of Shelley. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. 


By Ropotro LANCIANI, author of * Ancient Rome in the Lizat of Recent Discoveries.” 
Fuily ulustrated. Square 8vo, $6 00. | Nov. 20.) 
A book of renarkable interest. c wvering the tirst five ceaturies 5 the Christi an era, ani depicting the 
gradual, marvelous transfor.nation of tae mume of tae Cesacs iato tae Capital of tue Cor.stian works, 


Two beantifal volumes, much lixe the Hoilday Edition of the “ 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


HOUGUTON, 


Sent pus stpuid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


MIFFLIN & CU., Boston and New York. 





S70 BOR ONG 


WHITING MFG Go., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


NEWEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U. S.. 
Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship... 
Bailey’s American Mental Avttimanic 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader—A New Menual of English 
Literature 
English Classics for Schools: 
Macaulay’s Second Essav onthe Farl of Chatham 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers... 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Ten Aelia, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe.. 
Scott’s Maaeion. : 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius: Cesar 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night 
Hoffman’s Sloyd System of Wood Working 
Milne’s High School Algebra 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic. © 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
Morris’s Physical Education 
Schools. Illustrated 
Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government 
Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader.... 
The Schoolmaster in Literature 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary—N 
wane s Common School Dictionary—New 
Mdit cn 
Webster’s High School arti -New Edition. 
White’s New Course in Art instruction: 
Books }!, 2 and 8, per doz 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per doz 


OTHER WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


Books forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of price. Circulars and Descriptive List 
Sections free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


For what do we thank Thee, O Father and King, 
As through highroads and streets and the leaf-scat- 
tered ways 
Thy people come flocking in reverence to bring 
At the close of the year the year’s harvest of praise ? 


So many, so various the gifts of Thy hand, 
Some sweet and some bitter, some dark and some 
bright, F 
The cross to upbear and the staff of command, 
The weariful march and the dance of delight. 


The joy so intense that it pierced like a pain, 
The sorrow so deep that it grew holy-sweet, 

The love that was crowned and the love that was vain, 
The strength and the hope that were born of defeat. 


Shall we thank Thee for these and not thank Thee for 
those ? 
Shall we love Thee for blessing and chide Thee for ill? 
And chafe at Thy thorn while we seize on Thy rose, 
And praise while our hearts are unsatisfied still ? 


No, we bless Thee for all, for in all we have Thee. 
And all is from Thee who can never do wrong, 
And feeble and faint tho our utterance be 
No murmur discordant shall sadden our song. 


For life then, for death then, for good and for ill, 
For storm as for sunshine, for harvest and blight, 

In glad days, in sad days, we worship Th2e still, 
The Lord of the Darkness, the Lord of the Light. 


ile 
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THE JAPANESE ANEMONE. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


ALL summer the breath of the roses around 

Is naught but a delicate, passionate sound ; 

And when from a trellis, in holiday places, 

They croon and cajole, with their slumberous faces, 
A lad in the lane must’slacken his paces. 


Fragrance of these is a voice in a bower; 

But low by the wall is my odorless flower. 

So pure, so controlled, not a fume is above her, 
That poets or bees should delay there and hover ; 
For she is a silence, and therefure I love her. 


And never a mortal by morn or midnight 

Is called to her hid little house of delight ; 

And she keeps from the wind, on his pillages olden, 
Upon a true stalk in rough weather upholden, 

Her winter-white gourd with the hollow moon-golden. 


While ardors of roses contend and increase, 

Methinks she has found how noble is peace, 

Like a spirit besought from the world to dissever, 

Not absent to men, tho resumed by the Giver, 

And dead long ago, being lovely forever. 
AUBURNDALE, MASs. 


» 
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RE-INCARNATION. 





BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


IF, after many a year of cold eclipse, 
I broke death’s bonds and breathed once mere on earth, 
What question, then, from these long-exiled lips, 
Would leap to instant and impetuous birth ? 


How sweet of Science, and its new stronger sway, 
To ask! Yet all such query, I do avow, 

Would be postponed that I might merely say : 
“Tell me me what new grand poet have ye now ?” 

, New Yorg Crry 





CENTENNIAL THANKSGIVINGS. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


THE connection between Columbus Day and Thanks- 
giving is easily found. One would hardly have antici- 
pated it twelve months ago; but it proved, probably to the 
surprise of even thoughtful people, that the people of 
this nation were determined to express, in whatever 
way they could find—sometimes rather crudely and 
sometimes with the most exquisite skill—their gratitude 
that they were Americans, their gratitude that there is 
any America, and so, indirectly perhaps, their gratitude 
that Christopher Columbus was born and that he touched 
at San Salvador. 

The celebration of the centennial of the continent by 
two hundred thousand different public schools was of 
itself an event such as history might well pause to re- 
cord. It has a sentiment connected with it which would 
be difficult to distill out of fifty narratives of battles. 
When one reads, for instance, that the great temple at 
Salt Lake City was crowded by nine or ten thousand 
children, and three or four thousand of their fathers and 
mothers, that all together might do homage to the flag 
of the United States on the day when Columbus discov- 
ered America—if one remembers anything of the history 
of Utah and Salt Lake City, of the rank rebellion which 
has been inculcated there, running almost to the arbitra- 
tion of war—he cannot well enough express his wonder 
and respect for a celebration which exhibits such loy- 
alty and gratitude. And, in such a matter as this, the 
number of people who unite is not important. When a 
traveler in a worn-out district of one of the older 
Eastern States stumbled the same day on an unpainted 
schoolhouse in a neglected desert, and found that fifteen 
or twenty children had clubbed together their scanty 
resources that their school might have as elegant a flag 
as was shown in the nation ; when they threw this to the 
breeze on Columbus Day, it is clear that they were cele- 
brating more than a mere fact in geography. 

A hundred years ago the drift of opinion in Europe 
would unquestionably have decided that the continent of 
America so far had been only a nuisance to civilization. 
It had brought on the world an utter derangement of 
currency ; it had reduced the proud Spanish empire to 
beggary and defeat ; it had given birth to the slave trade 
with all its horrors; it had enkindled the flames: of 
countless wars ; it had disgraced England in that which 
closed in 1783, as it had disgraced France in that which 
closed when Wolfe took Quebec. No wonder that the 
literary verdict of the continent of Europe declared that 
Columbus had thus far given no substantial benefit to 
mankind. The gift of cinchona and cochineal, of the 
two potatoes, of chocolate, and even of tobacco, did not 
seem to European philosophers to counterbalance the 
horrors of war, the disasters of finance, and the over- 
throw of government. 

But even at that moment there were prophets in Eu- 
rope who showed the possibilities of the empty continent 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. They said that 
the thirteen new-born States might subdue it. it might 
be that the men who colonized those States would be 
men who believed that they must live to the glory of God 
and enjoy him forever.. It might be that they were men 
who believed in freedom and meant to give open promo- 
tion to every child of God. It might be that they would 
be willing to submit all their quarrels to the arbitration 
of the supreme tribunal which, in the Constitution of the 
United States, they had then created. It has proved 
that these might-be’s have been verified. It has proved 
that the great advantage to mankind which America 
had to offer was neither in spices nor gold nor d:ugs nor 
dyestuffs nor any other physical products. It was in 
the open space between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
where hardly three hundred thousand savages were 
lurking almost unseen—a space on which it was pos- 
sible to try the great experiment of constitutional free- 
dom. 

In giving thanks for Columbus and for everybody else 
who worked in the same lines, in the providence of God, 
the America of to-day expresses gratitude for her own 
being. And it is hard for the most skeptical man to 
distrust the Providence which rules in history, when he 
sees the successive steps, which on the desert north of 
the Gulf of Mexico, haye Jed to the prosperity of to-day. 

Boston, Mass, ; 





THANKSGIVING: MILL-STOOP THEOLOGY. 
BY JAMES M, LUDLOW, D.D. 


A GROUP of men sat on the granite steps of the broad 
doorway of Bercom’s.Milis,-.It was Election Day. Tho 
the mill was shut down the men gravitated toward their 
usual place of work, partly from force of habit, and 
partly, perhaps, because it was easier to realize that it 
was a holiday there, where, as Pat Burke said, ‘‘Yezcud 
hear that the mill was silent.” The men had wrangled 
for an hour ‘over political questions, and, in the uncer- 
tain result of the election, had concluded that the coun- 
try was going to the dogs, the only difference of opinion 
being as to whether it was high tariff or low tariff that 
would send it there. ; 

‘* Ben Harrison don’t believe he’s goin’ to be fired out. 
or he wouldn’t’a. writ his Thanksgivin’ Proclaimeration,” 
remarked John O’Rourke, a burly teamster, between 
two whiffs of his pipe. 

** He’ll ’a wished he hadn’t writ it if he’s got to drive 
the Guv’ment a-holdin’ Grover in his lap till the fourth o’ 
March,” was the feeling observation of Tim Brady, 
O’Rourke’s colleague in managing the reins at Bercom’s. 

“This croaking makes me tired,” interposed a man, who 
got upas he said it and shook the kinks out of his legs 
preparatory to going away. He was an intelligent 
looking workman of the better sort, and wore a blue but- 
ton in the lappel of his coat. 

“*T tell you,” said he, standing in front of the group, 
‘‘there’s too much good Providence over this country 
for it to be hurt whoever isin. You fellows want more 
of the light of that fact on your eyeballs.” 

‘* But,” replied a comrade, ‘‘good Providence is likeliest 
to work best through good politics, is my way of think- 
ing ; just as you’ve got to keep the mill wheels in good 
running trim so that the river willturn them. But I'd 
like to know what you’ve got to be thankful for this year, 
Thompson.” 

Thompson looked at the speaker. A quick gleam of 
pain shot across his face, but only to leave it next mo- 
ment as placid as before. 

‘* Yes, boys, I am thankful. And if J can say so, all 
the rest of you ought to.” 

There was no need for him to explain. Everybody knew 
that it had been a hard year for Thompson. Asa non- 
union man he had been crowded out of a fine position as 
foreman in a neighboring mill, and only after spending 
all his savings had secured an inferior place at Bercom’s. 
Then came a long sickness of his wife, and, to fill the cup 
of his troubles, his son, a fine fellow of twenty-two, was 
drowned while working on the mill-sluice after the big 
freshet. 

‘* Look here, boys,” he resumed after a pause, ‘‘I don’t 
want to preach to you; but there are two ways of looking 
at life, and I’ve tried them both, and have got through 
with one of them. The one way is the common way 
with most folks, of taking things only as they happen 
to strike our feelings at the time ; and the other way is to 
look at them in the light ofa larger faith—just the 
difference there is between feeling things in the dark 
and seeing them in the daylight. If you’d run against 
Bercoyy’s some dark night, you might take these stone 
steps for the big bowlders on the hill yonder, instead of a 
part of the shup that grinds out your living for you. [f I 
had taken what’s come to me in the last twelvemonth 
only asI felt it and could understand it, I wouldn't 
have had heart to work another year.” 

‘* Nobody quarrels with your having your faith,” re- 
plied another. workman ; ** but I can’t believe what I 
can’tsee to beso. Idon’t want to hurt your feelings, 
Thompson ; byt how can you explain what’s happened to 
you?” 

‘‘T don’t try to explain it. But don’t you remember, 
Jerry, when you and I went through the new works down 
at South End; and how, when we came to one room, 
Matthews, who was showing us through, asked if either 
of us was a chemist; and when we said we wasn’t, he 
said : ‘Well then there’s no use of our going in there, for 
you couldn’t understand the process if I explained it to 
you’? Did you change your mind about that factory be- 
ing a good thing because you couldn’t understand what 
was going on inthat room? Not a bitofit. Nor amI 
going to giveup my faith that things are working all 
right in-this world because there are rooms full of mys- 
tery, even tho the mystery does grind us pretty hard 
now and then,” 
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* Oh,that’s all right as far as it goes,” replied his friend. 
‘“* Tam willing to believe almost anything about things I 
don’t know anything about. But what troubles meis the 
things I do know something about, and which I can see 
are going wrong.” 5 

‘* You mean,” said Thompson, “ are going wrong so 
far as youcan see; but you don’t see far enough. 
What is that book you've got?” pulling at a paper-covered 
novel which bulged out of his comrade’s overcoat pocket. 

““Tt’s the ‘Count of Monte Christo,’ by D-u-m-a-s,” 
‘replied Jerry, taking out the book and spelling out the 
author’s name on the cover. 

** How far have you got in it ?” 

** About half-through. It’s a big thing, too. Mighty 
exciting. There’s a prison scene here that would make 
the hair crawl on a horse’s back.” . 

“‘How’s the fellow going to get out?” asked Thomp- 
son. . 

‘* That’s more than I know—thick walls ; sea in front ; 
guards everywhere.” 

‘* Well,” added Thompson, ‘‘ I’ve reai that book. And 
suppose I’d tell you that he didn’t get out at all, but 
died in jail like a rat in his hole ?” 

‘‘ But he did get out,” said Jerry. 

‘* How do you know he did?” 

“ Know? Why, of course he did. He’s the hero of the 
book, and what would a writer like Dumas put him there 
for if it wasn’t to get him out some way. If you tell me 
he didn’t, I'll throw the book away.” 

* Just so, Jerry; Dumas is a shrewd novelist. He 
puts his hero in such a desperate plight that the reader 
can see no escape forhim. And because you believe in 
Dumas, you swallow your bewilderment and read right 
on. NowT believe, Jerry, that the Lord Almighty is a 
beiter inventor than Dumas. Every one of our lives is 
one of his stories; and I’m not going to blame in him 
what I'd praise in a man. My perplexities—and you 
know I’ve had enough of them—only make me more 
eager to see how he’s going to bring things out all right 
inthe end. If you are not goingto throw down your 
book, neither am I going to throw away my faith be- 
cause the plot’s too thick for me to see through just yet.” 

A couple of men applauded this speech with their 
sticks. One of them was Turner, an Englishman, a pro- 
nounced Ingersollite. 

‘“*Good for you, Thompson! [ admire your pluck. 
The less a man’s got to stand on the more grit it takes 
to stand there: and I guess you’ve got mighty little 
ground under your feet. If all those who've got religion 
stood by it like you, they might make the rest of us 
think there was something in it. But most of you 
Christians don’t talk your way. They are just as much 
disgruntled when the wages fall off, and just as mad 
when the current does n’t run the way they are swim- 
ming, asany of us. I don’t see the difference.” 

‘* But, Turner, you did see the difference between your 
wife and yourself when the diphtheria struck your little 
girls. You told me thatif it hadn’t been for her patience 
and faith you’d have believed the doctor when he said 
they couldn’t live.” 

‘““We're not talking about women,” replied Turner. 
‘They don’t reason. Their minds are built different. 
They are naturally credulous ; and what they believe has 
nothing to do with the facts.” 

‘‘But yet your wife, Turner, was nearer to the facts 
than you and the doctor were, for the girls got well. 
You ought to thank God whenever you look at them for 
what you call your wife’s credulity, because you said 
that it was nothing but her being so steady and strong 
in nursing trem that pulled them through. What gave 
her herstrength? "Twas her faith, wasn’t it? So you 
say I’m plucky in sticking to my belief. It isn’t so, be- 
cause it’s my belief that gives me pluck, if I’ve got any.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Thompson! Pluck is in a man’s natural 
disposition. If he is a brave man he will bear up with 
anything whatever may be his religious belief.” 

“Then,” said Thompson, putting his hand on the other’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ why didn’t you have your wife’s pluck when 
the children were sick? In all other matters you have as 
brave a heart as any of us. Ill never forget, Tom 
Turner, that it was you that risked your own life trying 
to save my boy from thesluice.” 

The crowd cheered lustily at this reminder of one of 
the most heroic scenes that Bercom’s had ever witnessed, 
and gave a right royal three times three as they had 
done many a time before. 

“I did nothing that any of you wouldn’t have done, if 
you'd had the chance,” said Turner, coloring. 

** Yes, you did, Tom Turner, and everybody knows 
you did ; and what’s the use going back on yourself?” re- 
plied Thompson. 

** But what’s that to do with what we were talking 
about?” rejoined the hero, endeavoring to divert the at- 
tention from himself. ‘What I may have happened to 
do doesn’t prove what God is doing. I cansee that there 
isn’t any Providence. There's evil all around us that 
God doesn’t stop any more than he stops the sluice run- 
ning. Your boy was cut off at twenty-two, a clean loss 
of forty or fifty years of a good life he ought to have 
lived. We see there isn’t good Providenee, and seeing is 
believing, because seeing is knowing.” 

**Not always,” rejoined Thompson. “‘ It often mis- 
leads us; and that I can prove. You, Tom Turner, are 
a mechanic, the best mechanic in the mill, You needn’t 





crawl so modestly into your shell, and say you are not. 
But don’t you remember what you said when they put 
the new Worthington pump in the upper mill? You 
declared that it wasn’t put together right, that every 
mechanic could see that it was poorly built, because 
there was a perceptible loss of motion with every stroke. 
The plunger came to a dead stop with every push, and 
loss of motion is loss of just somuch power. I don’t 
blame you for saying that, because we all agreed with 
you. Seeing is believing, and there was this defect right 
before our eyes. Even the engineer wanted to put the 
machine out. Then the Worthington man explained to 
us that that very loss of motion was the big secret of the 
pump’s power ; that when the piston came to a stand- 
still it allowed the valves to drop out of the way, so that 
there was a tremendous straight thrust on the col- 
umn of water, which made the pump. gain ten times 
in power what it lost in time. All the mechan- 
ics in the world would have agreed that loss 
of motion was loss of power, until they had 
looked inside the machine, and seen the hidden con- 
struction. So seeing oughtn’t to be believing in every 
ease. The trouble with us is that God hasn’t opened the 
machine of Providence and told us the secret of its opera- 
tion. There was loss of motion, forty or fifty years of it 
from my boy’s life, as it seems to us; but what dol 
know of the great Inventor’s purpose with me and 
mine? I don’t know how my boy’s life is going on out 
of my sight. Your heart and mine, Tom, will come to 
a standstill some day ; but I guess we’ll be satisfied when 
we see that it was to let in more power, and project us out 
into a better immortality. Leastwise ’m going to keep 
on thinking so. The Being that built this big mill of the 
universe, and has bossed it so wisely from the begin- 
ning, isn’t going to have any hitch inits running. I’m 
grateful that he runs it toosomewhat on the co-operative 
plan, and lets you and me in for ashare of the earnings. 
And I’m not going to throw away my share in the stock ; 
but I’m going to believe in it, and work it for all it’s 
worth. If the dividends in cash of daily enjoyment ain’t 
so big as we want, I suspect it’s because it’s being laid 
up to our credit on the books. Yes, boys, I’m going to 
church Thanksgiving Day to try to be grateful for lots 
of good thingsI see, and for lots more that I don’t see. 
So, good-by, boys! Only stop your grumbling.” 

Thompson had got down to the corner and was just 
turning into the street where he lived, when he heard a 
shout : 

** He’s all right! Who's all right? Thompson.” 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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NATIONAL THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATIONS, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
BY GAILLARD HUNT. 








THE first governmental recommendation of a day of 
general Thanksgiving in America was made by the Con- 
tinental Congress July 20th, 1775, the next was May 
17th, 1776, and the third was passed November ist, 1777. 
Of the early proclamations this last is the most distinct- 
ive, and breathes the holy spirit of piety which animated 
so many of the men of the Revolution. The year 1777 
had opened with the brilliant successes for American 
arms of Trenton and Princeton, followed soon after by 
the disasters of Brandywine and Princeton. But later 
in the year Stark won the battle of Bennington, Daniel 
Morgan engaged the troops of Burgoyne with good re- 
sults, and on October 17th Burgoyne surrendered his 
army. The Hessians were gallantly repulsed at Red 
Bank on the 2ist. Here then were causes for genuine 
thanksgiving. The recommendation of Congress read 
as follows : 


“Forasmuch as it is the indispensable duty of all men 
to adore the superintending Providence of Almighty God ; 
to acknowledge with gratitude their obligations to Him 
for benefits received, and to implore such further blessings 
as they stand in need of: And it having pleased Him in 
His abundant mercy, not only to continue to us innumera- 
ble bounties of His common Providence, but also to smile 
upon us in the prosecution of a just and necessary war for 
the defense and establishment of our unalienable rights 
and liberties ; particularly in that He hath been pleased, 
in so great a measure, to prosper the means used for the 
support of our troops, and to crown our arms with most 
signal success : 

“Tt is, therefore, recommended to the Legislative or 
Execu'ive Powers of these United States, to set apart 
Thursday, the Eighteenth day of December, next, for sol- 
emn Thanksgiving and Praise: that at one time, and with 
one voice, the good people may express the grateful feelings 
of their hearts, and consecrate themselves to the service of 
their Divine Benefactor : And that, together with their sin- 
cere acknowledgments and offerings, they may join the 
penitent confession of their manifold sins, whereby they 
had forfeited every favor, and their humble and earnest 
supplication that it may please God, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, mercifully to forgive and blot them out of 
remembrance: That it may please Him graciously to afford 
His Blessing on the Gevernments of these States respec- 
tively, and prosper the publick council of the whole: To 
inspire our commanders, both by land and sea, and all 
under them with that wisdom and fortitude which may 
render them fit instruments, under the Providence of Al- 
mighty God, to secure for these United States, the greatest 
of all human blessings, Independence and Peace: That it 
may please Him, to prosper the trade and manufactures of 
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the people, and the labor of the husbandman, that our 
land may yet yield its increase: To take schools and semi- 
naries of education, so necessary for cultivating the prin- 
ciples of true liberty, virtue and piety, under His minister- 
ing hand; and to prosper the means of religion for the 
promotion and enlargement of that Kingdom which con- 
sisteth ‘in righteousness, peace and joy inthe Holy Ghost’: 

“ And be it further recommended, that servile labor, and 
such recreation as, though at other times innocent, may be 
unbecoming the purpose of this appointment, may be 
omitted on so solemn an occasion.” 

The next year was crowded with misfortunes, and the 
autumn of 1778 saw the American cause reduced to desper- 
ate straits ; but abright ray of hope appeared when the 
alliance with France was formed, and when Congress 
recommended the appointment of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 80th, ‘‘to be observed as a day of public Thanke- 
giving and praise.” A clauseof the short resolutions 
ran; 

“That allthe people may with united hearts on that 
day express a just sense of his unmerited favors; particu- 
larly in that it hath pleased Him, by His over-ruling 
Providence, to support usin a just and necessary war for 
the defense of our rights and liberties, by affording us 
reasonable supply for our Armies, by disposing the heart of 
a@ powerful monarch to enter into alliance with us and aid 
our cause.”’ 

The growing feeling of confidence in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Revolution and of pride in what had al- 
ready been accomplished was expressed in the Thanks- 
giving resolutions passed October 20th, 1779: 

‘““WHEREAS, it becomes us humbly to approach the throne 
of Almighty God with gratitude and praise for the wonders 
which his goodness has wrought in conducting our fore- 
fathers to this Western World ; for his protection to them 
and to their posterity amid difficulties and dangers; for 
raising us, their children, from deep distress to be num- 
bered among the nations of the earth, and for arming the 
hands of just and mighty princes in our deliverance.” 

Then follows thanks for health, the harvests, and 

‘That He hath prospered our arms and those of our al- 
lies, been a shield to our troops in the hour of danger, 
pointed their swords to victory, and led them in triumph 
over the bulwarks of the foe.’’ 

Thursday, December 9th, was appointed as the day for 
public Thanksgiving and prayer. 

In 1780, Thursday, December 7th, was appointed, and 
in 1781 two Thanksgivings were observed, one on May 
3d and the other on December 18th. The following year 
the day now observed—the last Thursday in November— 
was selected. 

Peace had come when Duane, Huntington and Holton, 
as a committee, submitted the following, in 1783 : 

‘“* WHEREAS, it hath pleased the Supreme Ruler of all 
human events to dispose the hearts of the belligerent 
powers to put a period to the effusion of human blood, by 
proclaiming a cessation of all hostilities by sea and land: 
and these United States are not only happily rescued from 
the danger and calamities to which they had been exposed 
so long, but their freedom, sovereignty and independence 
ultimately acknowledged ; 

‘“‘ And WHEREAS, in the progress of a contest on which 
the most essential rights of human nature depended, the 
interposition of Divine Providence in our favor hath been 
most abundantly and most graciously manifested, and the 
citizens of these United States have every reason for praise 
and gratitude to the God of their salvation”— 

Therefore it was recommended that the second Thurs- 
day of December be set apart for public thanksgiving by 
all the States. 

The war being over the country drifted along during 
the next five years without adequate guidance. There 
were no National Thanksgivings, and the Constitution 
was adopted just in time to save us from disintegration. 

The honor of proposing the first Thanksgiving under 
the Constitution belongs to Elias Boudinot, of New Jur- 
sey. On September 25th, 1789, a few days before the ad- 
journment of Congress, he rose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and said that he could not think of letting 
the session pass over without offering to all good citizens 
an opportunity of joining with one voice in returning 
thanks to Almighty God for the many blessings they had 
received at his hands. He, therefore, proposed the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Resolved, That a joint committee of both Houses be 
directed to wait upon the President of the United States, to 
request that he would recommend to the people of the 
United States a day of public thanksgiving and prayer, to 
be observed by acknowledging, with grateful hearts, the 
many signal favors of Almighty God, especially by afford- 
ing them an opportunity peaceably to establish a Constitu- 
tion of government for their safety and happiness.” 

Two members thought they saw danger in this harm- 
less resolution. The first was Acdanus Burke, the famous 
Irish South Carolinean, whose pamphlet against the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati had created a sensation in Amer- 
ica, and had been translated for the edification of the 
French by Mirabeau. Burke had violently opposed the 
adoption of the Constitution in the South Carolina con- 
vention, and he thought a monarchical tendency lurked 
behind Boudinot’s motion. Why, he asked, should the 
new Government start out by mimicking Europear cus- 
toms? In Europe two parties of war frequently surg Te 
Deum for the same battle, tho to one it was a victory and 
to the other a defeat. He did not relish the proposition 
that Republicans should give thanks for the victory of 
the Federalists. The other speaker against the resolu- 
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tion was Thomas Tudor Tucker, also of South Carolina, 
a strong Republican and brother of St. George Tucker, 
of Virginia, whose ‘‘Commentary on the Constitution,” 
became afterward a text-book of the strict construction- 
' ists. Tucker thought the proposition an interference on 
the part of the Heuse with matters that concerned it 
not. Why should the President recommend the people 
to give thanks for the Constitution, when many of them 
had grave doubts whether it promoted their safety and 
happiness? Under any circumstances the matter was a 
religious one and Congress had no right to deal with it- 
If a Thanksgiving was desirable, the State authorities 
ought to arrange for it. ‘‘They know best,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ what reason their constituents have to be 
pleased with the establishment of this Constitution.” 

Roger Sherman who, as a New England man, knew 
more about Thanksgiving days than the South Carolina 
members could be supposed to know, spoke in favor of 
the resolution as laudable in itself and warranted by ex- 
amples in Holy Writ; and Boudinot closed the debate 
by reminding the House of the precedents furnished by 
the old Congress. 

The resolution passed by an overwhelming majority, 
and Boudinot, Sherman and Sylvester were named as 
the committee on the part of the House. In the Senate 
it met with no opposition ; and Ralph Izard, ®f South 
Carolina, and William Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, 
were appointed to co-operate with the House Committee. 

The proclamation issued by Washington followed the 
sense of the resolutions, and named Thursday, November 
26th, as the Thanksgiving Day. It was transmitted to 
the Governors of the several States October 3d. 

As this was the first Thanksgiving proclamation issued 
under the Constitution, so was it the last one emanating 
from Congress, those which followed being recommended 
by the President without congressional advisement. 

There was no further national Thanksgiving until 
1795, when Washington recommended February 19th. 
‘‘ When we review the calamities which afflict so many 
other nations,” he said, ‘‘the present condition of the 
United States affords much matter of consolation and 
satisfaction.” 

The next national Thanksgiving Day was the second 
Thursday in April, 1814, recommended by Madison, to 
give thanks for the termination of the second war with 
Great Britain. 

There were no further Presidential proclamations on 
the subject until April 10th, 1862, when Abraham Lin- 
coln asked a national Thanksgiving, because of the 
‘‘ signal victories to the land and naval forces engaged in 
suppressing an internal rebellion.” This was the begin- 
ning of the annual custom, and the proclamation of 1864 
recommended the last Thursday of November as the day. 
Altho December 7th was selected the following year, the 
former day, which had been several times used during 
the Revolution, was eventually accepted. 

Thus much for the history of one of our most cherished 
national observances. 
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THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVINGS. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


THANKSGIVING, commonly regarded as being from the 
earliest beginning a distinctive New England festival, 
and an equally characteristic Puritan holiday, was orig- 
inally neither. 

The first New England thanksgiving was not observed 
by either Plymouth Pilgrim or Boston Puritan. ‘‘ Gyving 
God thanks” for safe arrival and many other liberal 
blessings, was first heard on New England shores from 
the lips of the Popham colonists at Monhegan, in the 
thanksgiving service of the Church of England. 

Days set apart for thanksgiving were known in Eu- 
rope before the Reformation, and were in frequent use 
by Protestants afterward, especially in the Church of 
England, where they were a fixed custom long before 
they werein New England. One wonders that the Pu- 
ritans, hating so fiercely the customs and set days and 
holy days of the Established Church, should so quickly 
have appointed a Thanksgiving Day. But the first New 
England Thanksgiving was not a day of religious ob- 
servance, it was a day of much joviality and recreation. 
Those who fancy all Puritans, and especially all Pil- 
grims, to have been sour, morose and gloomy men should 
read this account of the first Thanksgiving week (not 
day) in Plymouth. It was written on December 11th, 
1621, by Edward Winslow to a friend in England : 


“Our harvest being gotten in our governor sent four 
men on fowling that so we might after a special manner 
rejoice together after we had gathered the fruits of our 
labors. They four killed as much fowl as with a little 
help beside served the company about a week. At which 
times among other recreations we exercised our arms, 
many of the Indians coming amongst us, and among the 
rest their greatest king Massasoyt with some ninety men, 
whom for three dayes we entertained and feasted, and 
they went out and killed five deer which they brought and 
bestow’d on our governor, and upon the captains and 
others,”’ 

As Governor Bradford specified that during that au- 
tumn “beside waterfoule ther was great store of wild 
turkies,” we can have the satisfaction of feeling sure 
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and foremothers had turkeys—and big ones too, bigger 

than known in our degenerate Thanksgivings; sixty 

pounds was nounusual weight at that time for a wild 

turkey. And roast turkey must have tasted well to the 

homesick settlers after a diet of Indian meal, clams and 

codfish. Thus fared the Pilgrims better at their Thanks- 

giving than did their English brothers, for turkeys were 

far from plentiful in England at that date. 

So, tho there were but fifty-five English to eat the Pil- 
grim Thanksgiving feast, there were “‘partakers in 

plenty,” and the ninety sociable Indian visitors did not 
come empty-handed, but joined fraternally in provision 
for the feast, and probably also in the games. 

These ‘‘ recreations” were, without doubt, competitions 
in running, leaping, jumping, playing at “‘ pitching the 
bar”—an old English trial of strength with which some of 
the colonists amused themselves on Christmas Day, 1621, 
and which retained its popularity in Nantucket among 
the sturdy whaling men till this century. ‘‘Stoole ball” 
was also a popular game played by both sexes, in which 
a ball was driven from stool to stool or wicket to wicket. 
Perhaps during that chilly November week in Plymouth, 
Priscilla Mullins and John Alden may have ‘“‘ recreated” 
themselves with this ancient form of croquet—if any 
recreation were possible for the four women of the col- 
ony. who, with the help of one servant and a few ‘‘maids,” 
had to prepare and cook food for a week for about one 
hundred and twenty hungry men, ninety-one of them 
being Indians, with an unbounded capacity for glutton- 
ous gorging unsurpassed by any other race. Doubtless 
the deer, and possibly the great turkeys, were roasted in 
theopenair. The picture of that Thanksgiving Day, the 
block-house with its few cannon, the Pilgrim men in 
buff breeches, red waistcoats, and green or sad-colored 
mandillions ; the great company of Indians gay in holi- 
day paint and feathers and furs ; the few sad, overworked, 
homesick women, in worn and simple gowns, with plain 
coifs and kerchiefs; and the pathetic handful of little 
children, forms a keen contrast to the prosperous, cheer- 
ful Thanksgivings of a century later. 

There is no record of any special religious service dur- 
ing this week of feasting. 

The Pilgrims had good courage, stanch faith, to thus 
celebrate and give thanks, for they apparently had but 
little cause to rejoice. They had been lost in the woods, 
where they had been terrified by the roar of ‘‘ Lyons,” 
and had. met wolves that ‘‘sat on thier tayles and 
grined” at them ; they had been half frozen in their 
poorly built houses; had been famished, or sickened 
with unwonted and unpalatable food ; their common 
house had burnt down, half their company was dead— 
they had borne sore sorrows, and equal trials were to 
come, They were in dire distress for the next two years. 
In the spring of 1623 a drought scorched the corn and 
stunted the beans, and in July a fast day of nine hours 
of prayer was followed by a rain that revived their 
‘*withered corn and their drooping affections.” In testi- 
mony of their gratitude for the rain, which would not 
have been vouchsafed for private prayer, and thinking 
they would ‘‘ show great ingratitude if they smothered 
up the same,” the second Pilgrim thanksgiving was 
ordered and observed. 

In 1680, on February 22d, the first public thanksgiving 
was held in Boston by the Bay Colony, in gratitude for 
the safe arrival of food-bearing and friend-bringing 
ships. On November 4th, 1631, Winthrop wrote again : 
‘““We kept thanksgiving day in Boston.” From that 
time till 1684 there were at least twenty-two public 
thanksgiving days appointed in Massachusetts—about 
one in two years; but it was not a regular biennial fes- 
tival. In 1675, a time of deep gloom through the many 
and widely separated attacks from the fierce savages, 
there was no public thanksgiving celebrated in either 
Massachusetts or Connecticut. 

Rhode Islanders paid little heed in early days to 
Thanksgiving—at any rate, to days set by the Massa- 
chusetts authorities. Governor Andros savagely prose- 
cuted more than one Rhode Islander, who calmly 
worked all day long on the day appointed for giving 
thanks. 

Connecticut people, tho just as pious and as prosper- 
ous as the Bay colonists, do not appear to have been as 
grateful, and had considerable trouble at times to 
‘‘ pick vppon a day ” for thanksgiving ; and the festival 
was not regularly observed there till 1716. On Long 
Island it was celebrated on the first Thursday after the 
cattle were driven home from Montauk Point—when- 
ever that chanced to be—and the day was appointed by 
‘*Towns Mind” in each village and town. 

New Yorkers had, in 1644, their first gruesome Thanks- 
giving dinner. A company of Dutch citizens marched 
to Greenwich, Conn., killed nearly six hundred Indians, 
including women and children, and marched trium- 
phantly home again and cheerfully ate their dinner, thus 
affording to history a keen contrast to the first hospita- 
ble Pilgrim festival in Plymouth. 

There is in the possession of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society a broadside announcing a thanksgiving for 
victory in King Phillip’s War ; and during the following 
year, 1677, the first regular Thanksgiving proclamation 

was published. 
Thanksgiving was not always appointed for the same 
token of God’s beneficence. Days of thanks were set in 
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tary events, for victories over the Indians or in the Pa- 

latinate, for the accession of kings, for the prospect of 

royal heirs to the throne, for the discovery of conspir- 

acy, for the ‘‘ healing of breaches,” the ‘‘ dissipation of 

the Pirates,” the abatement of diseases, for the safe ar- 

rival of ‘‘ psons of spetiall use and quality,” as well as in 

gratitude for plentiful harvests—that ‘‘God had not 

given them ‘“cleannes of teeth and wante of bread.” 

The early Thanksgivings were not always set upon 

Thursday. It is said that that day was chosen on ac- 

count of its reflected glory as lecture day—the “ great 

and Thursday” lecture being the most popular event of 

the Puritan midweek. Judge Sewall told the Governor 

and his council, in 1697, that he ‘‘desir’d the same day 

of the week might be for Thankgiving and Fasts,” and 

that ‘‘ Boston and Ipswitch Lectures led us to Thorsday.” 

The feast of thanks was for many years appointed with 

equal frequency upon “ Tusday com seuen-night,” or 

“vppon Wensday com fort-nit.” Nor was any special 

season of the year chosen: in 1716 it was appointed in 

August ; in 1713, in January ; in 1718, in December ; in 

1719, in October. The frequent appointments in grati- 

tude for bountiful harvests finally made the autumn the 

customary time. 

The God of the Puritans was a jealous God, and many 

fasts were appointed to avert his wrath as shown in the 

blasted wheat, molded beans, wormy peas and mildewed 

corn ; in drought and grasshoppers, in Indian invasions, 

in caterpillars and other woes of New England; in the 
‘* excessive raigns from the botles of Heaven ”—all these 
evils being sent for the crying sins of wig-wearing, 

sheltering Quakers, not paying the ministers, etc. A 

fast and a feast kept close company in Puritan calendars. 

A fast frequently preceded Thanksgiving Day, and was 
sometimes appointed for the day succeeding the feast—a 
clever plan which had its good hygienic points. Days of 
private as well as of public fast and thanksgiving were 
also frequently observed by individuals. Judge Sewall 
took the greatest satisfaction in his fastings, and care- 
fully outlined his plan of prayer throughout the 
fast day, which he spent in his chamber—a plan which 
included and specified ministers, rulers and magistrates, 
his family, and every person whom he said ‘‘ had a smell 
of relation” to him ; and also every nation and people 
in the known world. He does not note Thanksgiving 
Day as a holiday of any importance. It is difficult to 
state when either fast or feast became a fixed annual 
observance in New England. In the year 1743 were two 
Thanksgiving days. 

Tho, in the mind of the Puritan, Christmas smelled to 
Heaven of idolatry, yet when his own festival, Thanks- 
giving, became annual, it assumed many of the features 
of the old English Christmas; it was simply a day of 
family reunion in November instead of December, on 
which Puritans ate turkey and Indian pudding and 
pumpkin pie, instead of ‘‘ superstitious meats ” such as a 
baron of beef, boar’s head and plum pudding. 

It is safe to assume that even on that first Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving of 1621 there were besides roast turkey, as 
on Thanksgiving nowadays, Indian pudding and pump- 
kins, if not pumpkin pies. 

Oar first native poet wrote in 1675 of what he called 
early days : 

“The dainty Indian maize 

Was eaten with clamshells out of wooden trays.” 

In maize, or ‘‘ turkie wheat” as one traveler called it, 
the colonist found an unfailing food, tho at one time he 
was reduced to a daily ration of five kernels. It saved 
him from starvation—well might he give thanks for a 
good harvest. He learned from the Indian the way to 
plant, to nourish, to harvest it; he ground it as did the 
Indian, and learned to cook it in Indian ways; and in 
each way it formed a nourishing and palatable food : 

“ Delicious grain, whatever form it take 
To roast or boil, to smother orto bake.” 
Not only was Indian pudding made in aboriginal fashion, 
but pone, suppawn, nocake, succotash and hominy—all 
made from maize—were ground and cooked as the In- 
dian squaws taught English goodwives, and all retained 
the Indian names. 

It is well for the English that they learned to cook and 
eat Indian corn, for wheat but little availed in early days 
as a food, since it was so frequently blighted. Oats—a 
pillcorn or peelcorn variety—were raised in considerable 
quantity. Josselyn, writing in 1671, tells of a ‘‘New 
England standing dish ” of oatmeal, sugar, spices and a 
pottle (two quarts) of milk, which was as good as whit- 
pot. The New Hampshire settlers sifted their oatmeal, 
let it stand in water until soured, then boiled it toa jelly. 
It was called sowens ; and a similar dish is still eaten in 
Northumberland. 

To the ‘fruit which the Lord fed his people with till 
corn and cattle increased "—pumpkins—the planters did 
not take over kindly. Pompions they called them in 
‘*the times wherein old Pompion was a saint.” John- 
son, in his ‘‘ Wonder-working Providence,” reproved 
his fellow-colonists for making a jest of pompions since 
they were so good and unfailing a food : 

* We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon, 

If it were not for pumpkins we should be undone.” 
Pompions, and what Higginson called squantersquashes; 
Josselyn, isquontersquoshes; Roger Williams, askuta- 
squashes ; Wood, isquoukersquashes; and we clip to 
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large feature of the Thanksgiving feast. The Indians 
dried their pompions and strung them for winter use, 
as is still done on New England farms, Madam Knights 
had “‘ pumpkin sause” and ‘‘ pumpkin bred” frequently 
offered to her during her famous journey in 1704, 
Pumpkin bread is still made in Connecticut. Pumpkin 
sauce was doubtless the filling for Pilgrim pumpkin pies, 
since there was no milk to use in cooking. For its 
method of concoction we have a two-centuries-old recipe 
given by Josselyn in his ‘‘ New England Rarities,” in 
1671, a recipe which was doubtless employed by all New 
England dames and good wives, and was called even then 
an ‘“‘ Ancient New England Standing-Dish.” 

‘The Housewives manner is to slice them when ripe and 
cut them into Dice, and so fill a pot with them of two or 
three Gallons and stew them upon a gentle fire the whole 
day. And as they sink they fill again with fresh Pom- 
pions not putting any liquor to them, and when it is stirr’d 
enough it will look like bak’d Apples, this Dish, putting 
Butter to it, and a little Vinegar with some Spice as Ginger 
which makes it tart like an Apple, and so serve it up to be 
eaten with fish and flesh.” 

This is a “‘ very pretty sauce”—so saysa lover of the 
olden times who has exactly concocted from the ancient 
recipe—but pray remember that the ‘‘ them” to be sliced 
when ripe, to be filled in a pot and stewed and put liquor 
to are the pompions, not the housewives. 

In an old book which I own, ‘‘The Compleat Cook,” 
which was printed in 1656, and was used by many gen- 
erations of New England cooks, I find this ‘singular 
good” rule to make a “‘ Pumpion Pye”: 

“Take about halfe a pound of Pumpion and slice it, a 
handful of Tymt, a little Rosemary, Parsley and Sweet 
Marjoram slipped off the stalkes,and chop them smal, 
then take Cinamon, Nutmeg, Pepper, and six Cloves and 
beat them, take ten Eggs and beat them, then mix them, 
and beat them altogether, and put in as much Sugar as you 
think fit, then fry them like a froiz, after it is fryed, let it 
stand til it be cold, then fill your Pye, take sliced Apples 
thinne round-wayes, and lay a row of the Froiz and layer 
of Apples with Currans betwixt the layer while your Pye 
is fitted, and put in a good deal of sweet butter before you 
close it, when the pye is baked take six yelks of Eggs, 
some White-wine or Vergis, and make a Caudle of this, 
but not too thicke, cut up the Lid and put it in, stir them 
wel together whilst the Eggs and Pompions be not per- 
ceived and so serve it up.” 

Iam sure there would be no trouble about the pom- 
pions being perceived, and Ican fancy the modest half- 
pound of country vegetable blushing a deeper orange to 
find its name given to this ambitious and compound- 
sentenced concoction which helped to form part of the 
‘simple diet of the good old times.” I have found no 





modern cook bold enough to ‘‘ prove” (as the old cook 
book says), this pumpion pie ; but hope, if any one under- 
stands it, she will attempt it. 

I fear the colonists did not fare as wellin drink as in 
meat in their early Thanksgivings. They were of an 
ale-drinking and beer-drinking race, and none of the 
hardships they had to endure in the first bitter years of 
their new life caused them more annoyance than their 
deprivation of their beloved malt-liquors. Bradford, the 
Pilgrim Governor, complained loudly and frequently of 
his distress, while Higginson, the Salem minister, 
boasted quaintly : ‘‘ Whereas my stomach could only 
digest and did require such ale as was both strong and 
stale, can and ofttimes do drink New England water 
very well.” The Thanksgiving dinners of 1621 were 
washed down with no beer, nor ale, mead, metheglin, 
sack, malmsey nor mumme—not even ‘“‘cyder famed,” 
our universal Thanksgiving drink in modern temperance 
days. Our poor Pilgrim mothers had neither tea, coffee 
nor chocolate ; luckily they did not miss what they had 
never known, I doubt if they even had goat’s milk. 
Even ‘‘beveridge” and ‘‘switchel,” these innocuous 
popular colonial mixtures of water, ginger avd molasses 
or cider-lees or vinegar was not for them. “Rhum” or 
‘*kill-devil” was fortunately then unknown in New 
England, else the ninety-one friendly Algonquin guests, 
who twoscore years later would ‘‘stryp themselves to 
ther skin to gett ther fill of rume,” might have proved 
most unwelcome visitors, and as ‘inflamed, devilish 
bloudy salvages” have furnished grim precedent for the 
Dutch Thanksgiving in 1644, and we should have had no 
truly Pilgrim blood in New England. The pumpkin 
sauce, the Indian pudding, and the turkeys of Thanks- 

* giving, 1621, were washed down with a drink the Pil- 
grims hated—New England water. 

Many funny stories are told of the early Thanksgiving 
days, such as the town of Colchester calmly ignoring the 
Governor’s appointed day and observing their own fes- 
tival a week later in order to allow time for the arrival, 
by sloop from New York, of a hogshead of molasses for 
pies. Another is told of a farmer losing his cask of 
Thanksgiving molasses out of the end of his cart as he 
reached the top of a steep hill, and of its rolling swiftly 
down till split in twain by its fall. His helpless discom- 
fiture and his wife’s acidity of temper and diet are com- 
ically told. 

There is much that is curious and quaint in the old 
Thanksgiving proclamations, much that is pompous and 
bombastic, and much also that is inexpressibly touching, 
when we consider the days of their issue, those days of 
loneliness and terror, or sore trial, of great grief. The 
words of manly submission, of tender gratitude, of glori- 


ous Christian faith, thrill us down through the centuries, 
and find noble echo in the deeply pathetic sentence of 
our President’s proclamation in 1892: ‘‘ He has given his 
grace to the sorrowing.” 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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THANKSGIVING DAYS AT NEW AMSTERDAM. 
BY W. DE LOSS LOVE, JR. 


THE descendants of the Dutch settlers of New York have 
an hereditary right to honor Thanksgiving Day, In Hol- 
land, as in England, such days had been proclaimed pro 
temporibus et causis before the landing of the Pilgrims ; 
the annual and harvest festival features alone were de- 
veloped in New England. The Dutch followed this an- 
cestral custom, and observed thanksgiving days for pros- 
perity, peace, health, and even for harvests gathered, as 
devoutly as the Puritans of Massachusetts. They were, 
however, only occasional, and did not bring forth the 
annual harvest festival, principally because the Dutch 
had other seasons, as Christmas and New Year’s Day, in 
which to celebrate the bounties of the table and make 
merry in the home. If we only had the records we might 
find the Dutch assembled on a Thanksgiving Day in 1628 
or thereabouts, in the upper story of their horse-mill, at 
the call of the Spanish bells captured at Porto Rico—a 
sanctuary fully as romantic as the Pilgrims’ fort on the 
hill. But surely in the spring of 1644, after the Indian 
fight on Strickland’s Plain, and again September 6th, 
1645, they observed thanksgiving days. The proclama- 
tion for the latter, believed to be the earliest extant, is 
translated from the Dutch as follows : 

‘““Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God in his un- 
bounded clemency and mercy, in addition to many previous 
blessings, to suffer us to reach a long wished for peace with 
the Indians. Therefore, is it deemed necessary to proclaim 
the fact to all those of New Netherland, to the end that in 
all places within the aforesaid country where Dutch and 
English churches are established, God Almighty may be 
specially thanked, praised and blessed on next Wednesday 
forenoon, being the 6th of September, the text to be appro- 
priate and the sermon to be applicable thereto. Your Rev- 
erence will please announce this matter to the Congrega- 


tion next Sunday, so that they may have notice. On which 
we rely.” 





This does not sound like the inauguration of a custom, 
and such days were frequent thereafter. The day was 
generally Wednesday. Divine services were always held, 
and sometimes both forenoon and afternoon. But the 
time after service was devoted to lawful amusements, 
public rejoicings and feasting. Sometimes attendance 
at church was commanded, and all games were prohibited 
during the hours of service. The alehouses and inns 
were closed until two o'clock, if there was one service, 
until four if two services, as upon the Sabbath, and after 
the ringing of the nine o'clock bell as upon all days. In 
a proclamation for a Thanksgiving, August 12th, 1654, 
the people were directed ‘* after the public worship shall 
be performed to indulge in all modern festivities and re- 
joicings as the event recommends and their situation 
shall permit.” It may have been this Dutch custom of 
dividing the time of holy days between worship and 
home feasting, which gave rise to the peculiar name, 
borne by some days in Holland and in New Netherland, 
‘‘ general fast prayer and thank day” (algeemenen vast 
beed en dank dagh). On such occasions there were causes 
for both fasting and thanksgiving, and according to. an- 
cient usage in the Reformed Churches the people fasted 
until after the services and then feasted. In fact, no 
holiday among the Dutch was complete without its after- 
noon feast. This feature of Thanksgiving prevailed 
more or less in both England and Holland before Brad- 
ford’s week of festivities at Plymouth. The germ devel- 
oped in New England, where harvests were all important 
and sometimes failed, into the annual harvest festival. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN ENGLAND. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 








ATTENTION has been emphatically directed by the Grin- 
delwald Conference to the subject of Christian Union. 
It is important to distinguish between ‘‘ Unity of the 
Spirit” and Ecclesiastical Confederation. Union requires 
elective affinities in persons as in things. These exist in 
all true believers. Repentance, faith, holiness, prayer, 
love to Christ and joy in the Holy Ghost, these are com- 
mon to all Christians, and are of the essence of spiritual 
life. Combination on these grounds is therefore easy ; 
it cannot be avoided; it already exists. But eeclesi- 
astical systems may have discordant eleurents inca- 
pable of amalgamation. Those who insist on what is 
called ‘‘ Apostolical Succession” and on ‘‘ Episcopal 
Ordination” as essential to the Christian ministry and 
the validity of sacraments, cannot combine in the same 
ecclesiastical system with those who deny this as essen- 
tial, and who recognize all ministers of the Gospel on 
equal terms of brotherhood. While these and other 
exclusive views are. held, and they are held conscien- 
tiously on both sides, union as Churches is impossible. 
But the unity of the spirit exists, independently of such 
diversity, and should be cherished and manifested by all 
who ‘‘ love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” = 

Our Lord in his closing intercessory prayer asked of 








the Father respecting his disciples ; ‘“‘ That they all may 
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be one, that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” Has this prayer been answered? If the oneness 
intended was unity of system, certainly not. There is 
less of it than in the dark Middle Ages, when the Roman 
Church was the only Church over the greatest part of 
Europe; with ove creed, one worship, one head. But 
this was such a unity as, in the words of Milton, ‘‘ Any 
January can freeze together.” With spiritual life came 
variety in the modes in which that life was manifested. 

Uniformity in the present day is as far off asever. Is it 
desirable? If so, has the prayer of the Great Intercessor 
remained unanswered? Rather let us be sure that as 
‘*Him the Father heareth always” his prayer was an- 
swered from the beginning. Unity of faith and holiness 
does bind together all his disciples. What we have 

asked, sometimes mistakenly, and as an outward sem- 

blance, does already exist as a blessed reality. The 

Churches, so called, instead of making prominent their 

variations in the methods of the development and exer- 

cise of the life common to all, should emphasize the 

reality of that life, so that the world should take notice 

not so much of the small variations as of the great re- 

semblances.. Alas, that on our zeal for details the dif- 

fering uniforms of the regiments should be more ob- 

served than the solidarity of the army, advancing under 

the samebanner to win mankind for Christ! All who 

are anxious for the Messiah’s reign on earth, all who are 

zealous in the cause of missions, should do their utmost 

to remove the stumbling block of sectarianism, and, by 

promoting and manifesting Christian brotherhood, con- 

vince unbelievers that our religion is divine. ‘‘ That 

they all may be one, that the world may believe that 

thou hast sent me.” 

It is with some Christian ministers becoming a ques- 

tion whether the effort to attract people to Church by 

amusements may not go too far. The special work of the 

Church is to preach the Gospel, to convert men to God, 

to edify believers in faith and holiness, and to prompt 

them ia their daily lives to individual good works. 

May not the laudable desire to make Sunday services 

‘* pleasant ” sometimes detract from solemnity and use- 

fulness? May not gymnastics, concerts, cricket clubs, 

etc., lead on in some cases to dramatic representations, 

and even dancing, as church work, and draw off zealous 
attention from prayer-meetings, teaching children, 
visiting the sick and missions to the unconverted? Are 
those people who are attracted by the amusements 

generally secured as worshipers? Might not popular 

amusements be left to individual action and not be in- 

cluded in the work of the Church as such? May not a 

laudable desire to attract working people, and to keep 

together the younger members of congregations, encour- 
age a taste for amusement which the Church cannot 
satisfy except by lessening more and more its distinction 
from the world? In competition of this sort it is sure 
to fail. May it nothelp its own young people to become 
worldly, rather than induce the worldly to become 
Christian ? 

It is a subject of general lament that so many of what 
are called ‘‘the working classes” do not regularly at- 
tend places of worship. Why is this? Some have re- 
plied that our services are dull, our preaching not inter- 
esting, their presence not welcomed, and the pew sys- 
tem repulsive. All such causes of objection have been 
in most cases, modified, in some removed. There are 
many churches where there are no pew-rents, where the 
worship is bright and brief, where the sermons are plain 
and popular, and invitations are broadly circulated to all 
people to come in whatever dress, and sit wherever they 
please, yet often with little or no result. Lectures on 
interesting topics have been delivered on week-nights, 
concerts have been given, various philanthropic agencies 
have beon carried on, and yet those specially sought 
have not frequented our Sunday services. Is the chief 
obstruction so much infidelity as indifference or the 
drink-shop? Some have charged the churches with 
culpable neglect of the social and political interests of 














the working classes. This has been too true in past 
times, but. not now. In former days, when the estab- 
lished clergy and the State Church were openly on the 
side of power and wealth, there was reason why the poor 
man might regard the parson as the friend of the squire 
and not of the plowman. The Free Churches, not open 
in an equal degree to such charge, shared the prejudice. 
But thisis no longer true either of the Established or Free 
Churches. Efforts have been zealously put forth by both 
to help the poor, physically, intellectually and socially. 
But it has been urged that the clergy generally have not 
identified themselves with the working classes in their 
special struggles to obtain better wages, shortened hours 
of labor, and extended political power. There are some 
who do this, but it is doubtful whether this action 
attracts to public worship. Is this the business of the 
Church as such? Our special work is to proclaim the 
Gospel of salvation to all alike, rich or poor ; to promote 
the worship of God ; to build up a Church drawn out of 
the world which shall, by precept and example, con- 
demn all injustice and selfishness, and cultivate in all 
its members brotherly kindness, so that these members 
in their various spheres of life, as masters or servants, 
as employers or laborers, as rulers or citizens, shall ‘ do 
good unto all men”; not as churches advocating any 
particular political party, or promoting the interests of 








any particular class, but condemning all unrighteousness 











principles as he has opportunity. 
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and promoting all that is true, pure and kind in all men 
toward each other, leaving to each to carry out these 


Was not this the method of Christ himself and the 
Apostles? Would not partisanship alienate and provoke 
those not of the class specially befriended? Would not 
the Church become a debating society, an arena of social 
strife? Is not the Church doing more good when it cul- 
tivates in all a spirit of Christian rectitude and equal 
obligation to ‘‘ love our neighbor as ourselves”? 

Besides many institutions actually worked by the 
Church, such as for promoting temperance and supply- 
ing the needy, there are greater benefits rendered to the 
poor by the zeal of the members of churches in their 
capacity of private citizens. By stimulating benevolent 
zeal in all, the churches do more than is possible for 
them by organizations beyond their proper function. 
All true members of churches are champions of freedom, 
peace, purity, education, social advancement, temper- 
ance and morality. It is thus that the Church in the 
most effectual manner is the friend and benefactor of the 
poor. “ Itis dynamic more than organic,” a force to 
work all good machineries. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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SOME CALIFORNIAN BIRDS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








I say some birds ; because it would take a sharper pen 
than mine even to catalog all the birds of California, 
and make any mention of some very notable characteris- 
tics of a few to be found in California only. 

For example, we have a little woodpecker here which 
shows even more than human foresight and knowledge 
in preparing his winter's food. This bird runs a spiral 
line of holes up and around a pine or oak tree—dozens 
and dozens of spiral lines, in fact—each hole large 
enough to receive the tip end of an acorn ; and here the 
busy little fellow and his co-operative society drive in 
bushels and bushels of acorns, point first. And they 
drive them in so tight and fast that it is hard work to 
dig one out, even with the point of a knife. 

Nothing remarkable or superior in this to other wood- 
peckers, yousay? But hold on a moment. The marvel 
is they do not eat these acorns. They simply drive them 
in, point first, leaving the large and soft end exposed to 
the sun and rain, and then sit by and wait for months 
for the results. Meantime the large end of the acorn so 
exposed sours or ferments, and then a moth lays an egg 
there ; this egg finally becomes a worm or grub, and grows 
to almost fill the shell, feeding on the decaying acorn ; 





and finally,when plump and fat as a pig, the woodpecker 
kills and eats him; throwing down the empty acorn 
shell at the roots of the tree and leaving the hole empty, 
which has cost him many a hard knock, to be used again 
and again for many generations. And why does he 
inake these lines of holes spiral? Because his hard little 
head is level, and he knows that if he bores in a straight 
line he will weaken the bark ; and he knows, too, that if 
he does not distribute his hoard evenly the bark is liable 
to break and fall from excess of weight. But this is 
not quite so wonderful as is his cold-blooded calculation 
in getting the moth to help him prepare his winter’s din- 
ner ; for here he calculates not only on the moth but the 
very elements to help him; and it is probable that he 
never calculates in vain or makes a single mistake. 
California ‘exhibited some of this bird’s curious bits 
of workmanship and calculation at Philadelphia and 
New Orleans, and will probably give you a chance to 
know still more of him and his cunning at Chicago. 
Another very notable bird here is known with us as 
the butcher bird. Ifyou will excuse me I will not give 
the scientific names of any birds mentioned here. I like 
birds ; they have never done me any harm, and so I 
don’t know why I should call them hard names. 

The butcher bird is simply a cold-blooded, bloody 
butcher. His favorite meat is the California chameleon, 
a sort of gray little lizard that darts up and down and 
around everywhere, lives on the air and is as harmless 
as a dove, 

The butcher will take this chameleon, bore a hole in the 
back of his head and hang him up on the thorns of prune, 
pear or appricot trees by hundreds. And always so ar- 
tistically, the head a little to one side, the little arms 
lower, reaching right and left, the long, white under- 
side of the body glistening like a little dagger in the sun. 
No white-aproned, ruddy-faced Christian butcher ever 
did his work more carefully. 

When I first settled down here and began planting, I 
was greatly annoyed at seeing two of these little chame- 
leons hanging in a newly planted pear tree one morning, 
and reproved my men for their cruelty, And they them- 
selves did not know at the time how the little creatures 
came to be suspended there. But, finally, we began to see 
them dangling from the barbs of the wire fence; and 
then we understood that it was the work of the curious 
and must cunning butcher bird. 

Icall him cunning advisedly. For altho I have been 
planting here on this mountain side for six years, and 
have seen at least a thousand of his neat examples of 
butchering suspended from one place and another, and, 
altho I have seen him flit through the trees like a gray 
streak, and have also seen him far off on his perch, I 
have never but once, and that only last evening—which 





induced the writing of this article—really met him face 
to face so as to get a good look at him; and that hap- 
pened in this way : 

Iam cultivating a closer acquaintance with the Cali- 
fornia quail, a graceful bird ; and you may know that 
down at the famous Mills Seminary the girls feed them 
by hundreds out of the hand. But they are as shy as 
pretty, and I was sitting quite still by my fountain 
under a Russian mulberry tree trying to feed a flock of 
newly fledged pets, when down in their midst dashed 
the butcher and caught up a little quail by the neck. He 
flew up in the mulberry, cramped the victim down 
tightly in the forks of a bough and ate ravenously, as if 
starving. 

He has not claws like a hawk or eagle, nor has he a 
hooked beak, as you would suppose. He is a small bird, 
about half the size of the magpie and much like the mag- 
pie in form and precisely like the magpie in color. Yet 
for years my men have been telling me he is of an 
earthy-brown color. Hescreamed savagely twice, when 
I firmly cried out to him, before he would leave his 
quail. His tone is loud and large for so small a bird; a 
single note, and as harsh as a handsaw. 

The California butcher bird is doubtless partial to 
young quail ; but he must have an omniverous taste and 
digestion, for I once saw a huge centipede writhing on 
my wire fence, where he had been fastened on a barb, 
doubtless by the butcher ; for it is worth the life of either 
man or beast to touch the centipede. 

Let us note one more curious California creature on 
the wing and have done with the uncanny members of 
the bird family. 

A few years ago some Portuguese school children 
came by where I was at work in the fields with my men, 
their father being of the number, and told us in a terri- 
fied way that a little Negro baby was sitting on the wire 
fence up in the woods. We hastened to the spot and 
found that an enormous bat, or vampire, had caught its 
wings on the barbs. The poor thing was very desperate 
from fright and pain,and had to be killed before its 
wings, measuring more than three feet from tip to tip, 
could be released. The beast had monstrous fangs, 
white as snow, a huge underjaw, large eyes, ears like a 
wolf; and his black face was not so much unlike that of 
a man in form, altho smaller, of course. But enough of 
such nightmares. 

It is pleasant to turn to the canaries, the clouds and 
clouds of canaries here, And they will come to you, and 
build and abide with you wherever you may be, Their 
natural home seems to be with man. When I sat down 
on this mountain side it was as barren as a rock; but 
water abounded, and, when a fence wes thrown around 
the springs, why weeds began to grow, and birds began 
to build there and to feed on the seeds from the weeds. 
It was then that I first saw the wild canaries of Cali- 
fornia in this region ; and they have continued to come 
and increase till the sky at times is literally clouded 
with canary birds, and the air filled with the sweetest 
and tenderest melodies. 

You can detect no difference between the notes of this 
wild canary of the country and the tame canary of the 
town, yet the country or wild bird is not so plump and 
full-breasted. 

These wild ones are of all positive colors. I have seen 
them like sapphire, and red canary birds are as common 
in my acacia trees as are butterflies in my poppy field. 
Of course, let it be understood, I have taken great pains 
to feed and care for these canaries all these years. But 
I have been able to do no more than feed or care for 
them. I did not bring one of them here. Their wonder- 
ful variety of color has been a continual source of de- 
light, each year bringing some new kind, as it seems to 
me. Their favorite food is the seed of the wild milk- 
weed, a thrifty plant that will grow almost anywhere 
and at all seasons hereabouts. It is voted a nuisance by 
farmers and gardeners, but to me is invaluable. To see 





a dozen yellow and red and blue canaries battling.in a 
little cloud of white cotton which they have given to 
the winds in their contention for the seeds, is a pretty 
sight ; and then their tender and infinite notes ! 

We must pass on over the myriads of meadow larks 
that build in the tufts of grass underfoot and pour their 
music down out of heaven ; we must leave each robin 
to pillage the cherry orchard at the muzzle of the shot- 
gun. We have only space to mention that he is with 
us, and with us as he never has been with man before. 
In the winter time he descends from the Sierras as the 
snow descends. He breaks down the trees with his mul- 
titudinous presence ; as the wild pigeons years back 
broke down the great trees of the Western Reserve. At 
such times the farmers lay about them with clubs; no 
wasting of shot or powder now. They send them to 
market by the carload ! 

Poor, dear, little robin redbreast; he is the same 
sprightly, sparkling, little fellow here as in the States 
—his head a little to one side, but well up in the 
air, courtly, cunning, light-hearted little cock robin! 
But the red napkin on his breast is a bit faded by this too 
fervid sun of California, and his tail, not his head, is 
turning gray; nor is he nearly so portly of body here. 
Otherwise he is the same persistent and polite English 
gentleman ; a bit of a robber maybe, but never a beggar ; 
for in all his travels he has not lost a note. 





California recently from a car window and sorrowed 
that we have no song birds here? 

The fact is we have just about all the song birds of the 
earth here ; simply because we have about every kind of 
clime and soil here. Make a place for the birds, as I 
did, and they will come to you; and they will come 
in such numbers and with such a noise of melody that 
you will say you never heard or saw song birds before. 
Finally, there is a line of birds that must not be passed 
over; altho we must descend from out the clouds down 
to the water’s level. 

Aroar of guns here by San Francisco Bay in the shoot- 
ing seasons is heard from dawn till dark. No place in 
the world sees such sport. The birds are entirely too 
plucky, however, to make rare shooting a feature. A 
Chinaman will go out in the edge of the water, fasten 
his hat on three litile sticks down in the water anda foot 
above the ground; then he scatters a little line of rice, 
reaching out from under hishat. The ducks come sun- 
ning along, uive down, eat the rice, rise up at the end 
of the bait under the hat, and then John reaches under, 
gets out anarmful of fat ducks, puts on bis hat and 
goes home. 

Seven kinds of ducks, too! Such indescribable num- 
bers ; and such rare varieties ; a great place for English 
sportsmen every season. 

Isaid to one of them the other day: ‘‘Do you know 
why San Francisco Bay is such a glorious place for 
ducks?" He didn’t. ‘* Well,” said I, “it may be be- 
cause it was discovered by Sir Francis Drake, eh ?’ 

He sat and looked at me silently with his glass for 
more than a minute, but didn’t see it. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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THE three characteristic instruments of modern civili- 

zation are the railroad, the daily newspaper and the 

common school. 

The railroad means the connection of each part of the 

country with the market of the world. The newspaper 

means the participation of each man and woman who 

can read in the experience of the human race, so that 

each individual may profit by the lives of all his fellow- 

men far and near. 

The common school means the acquisition on the part 

of each boy and girl, whether rich or poor, of the neces- 

sary knowledge required to read the newspaper and 

make use of the railroad, to exchange the products of 

their own industry for a share in the products of the 
world’s industry. These implements of human invention 
are devised for the sake of the general welfare and to 
promote democracy. 

The modern trend of human history since the discov- 
ery of America has been slowly moving toward this 
result. The New World gave a great field for adventure 
and the development of individuality. Adventure in 
new lands and on untried seas has been paralleled and 
accompanied by adventures in the world of thought and 
theory. In fact, the revival of learning, so called, pre- 
ceded the epoch of discoveries, and this epoch then fol- 
lowed as a result. The revival of learning and the epoch of 
discovery ushered in the epoch of natural science, which 
has made possible the epoch of useful inventions. 

The epoch of discoveries, too, led to the founding of 
colonies by the most hardy and headstrong among the 
citizens of Western Europe. The accidents of birth and 
wealth do not bear transportation on ships that sail to 
new countries. Only the aristocracy of intellect and 
will-power goes for any thing in the settlement of a bor- 
derland. Hence, with the settlement of America every 
step has been toward democracy and local self-govern- 
ment, and toward the escape from the trammels of caste 
foundeéd on birth and wealth. 

So great has been the influence of America upon Eu- 
rope by way of reaction, that all the countries which 
have furnished immigrants for the New World have been 
drawn toward democracy so faras to have constitutional 
limitations adopted in their forms of government. This 
has been noteworthy in Northern Europe, less so in 
Southern Europe. 

The progress grows more rapid as the Christian spirit 
which leavens our civilization sends forward, one after 
the other, its legions into the field. For great inventions 
|. —as well as great moral reforms—proceed from Christi- 
anity. The discovery of Watt in the last century gave 
us the steam engine ; Fitch and Fulton soon applied it 
to the movement of boats, George Stevenson to railroads. 
In 1880 there were locomotives running betweer Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

But even as late as 1840 there was only a torce of 
2,000,000 horse power derived from steam in the 
whole world. This doubled by 1850, and again doubled 
by 1860, and still again by 1870. Since 1870 the aggre- 
gate steam power of the world has increased from 
18,000,000 horse power to 60,000,000. About one-third 
of all the steam power in the world is in the United 
States—some 20,000,000 horse power. 

Of this vast force which toils for us, two-thirds is in 
the form of locomotives which connect the back country 
with its cities and its cities with each other. Over 





Yet who was this wondrous traveler who looked upon 
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of locomotives is now in process of making all the people 
who live in the country sharers in city civilization. The 
peopie in cities have the advantage of the world market 
and of the world’s discoveries in science, art, litera- 
ture and history. The city offers to each of ité inhabit- 
ants the inestimable blessings of society with the wise 
and good. 

Now it is steam power which has, so-to speak, moved 
the back country into the city, to the extent of 12,000,000 
horse power. What the country can produce of agricul- 
tural products and mining is made of much greater value 
by cheap transportation. Then, in turn, the products of 
manufactures and the articles that come from around 
the world are made cheaper to the farmer and the miner 
by the same vrocess of cheap freights on the railroad. 

In 1860 the cost of freight on railroads was three and 
four cents a mile for each ton; now it is less than one 
cent per mile. 

We have stationary steam engines to the amount of 
6,000,000 horse power manufacturing goods for us. 

According to Engel, the great German statistician, 
there were industries to the amount of $32,000,000,000 
that depended on steam for their motive power, and at 
this time there are upward of $50,000,000,000 invested in 
industries for which the steam engine gives the force 
and the laborer furnishes only the guiding power. 

Looking at the nations of the world, we can see which 
are producing the wealth and which are democratically 
lifting up their population into a share of the world 
product of industry by the statistics of their steam 
power. For each 1,000 inhabitants the United States 
has a steam power of 300 horses. Great Britain is the 
only nation which equals us in the amount of steam 
power per inhabitant. Germany has a little more than 
half as much, France less than half, and Russia only 
one-eighth as much, according to population.* 

I dwell on this lesson of the steam engine because it is 
this which is making us a wealthy nation. 

In 1800 I find that the total product of each man, 
woman and child in the United States did not amount to 
ten centsa day. In 1850 it had increased to twenty-five 
cents. In 1880 it amounted to forty cents. It now 
comes to nearly or quite fifty cents per day. 

The new census gives us data to prove that the total 
increase of wealth in the last decade, 1880-90, was $20,- 
000,000,000, or an average of $2,000,000,000 a year. The 
increased use of the steam engine has made this accu- 
mulation possible. 

The use of machinery in productive industry causes a 
transfer of laborers from agriculture to manufactures 
and commerce. We need fewer persons to obtain for 
us the raw materials of food, clothing and shelter. More 
persons can be spared for the elaboration of the mate- 
rial. Fewer persons are required to produce the bare 
necessities of life, and more are set to work on articles 
of luxury and human comfort. More and more persons 
are employed, too, for the care of the spiritual wants of 
protection and culture. 

In a savage state, only one in a hundred can be spared 
for the production of articles of luxury and ornament, 
and for protection and culture. In the old civilization, 
before the invention of the steam engine, only one in 
twenty could be spared for such work. Now we can 
spare one in ten of the population ; and we are soon 
coming to the time when we can set one in five to work 
at the production and distribution of newspapers and 
books, at the use of the telegraph and telephone, the 
work of teaching and preaching and lecturing, and the 
work of the professions of law and medicine, which pro- 
tect life and property. 

The vocations of man that have for their, object the 
production of comfort and ornament, and the care for 
man’s spiritual welfare, are bound to grow from more to 
more with the increased application of machinery to 
productive industry. 

My attention has been called of late to the increase of 
comfortable, well-to-do families in those countries where 
the steam engine is much used and where the laborers 
are educated into artistic skill. Thirty out of every 
hundred families in Great Britain are receiving $1,000 
and upward a year. Think of the comforts that can be 
purchased in London for $1,000! 

France, thanks to its instruction of its people in forms 
of art, manufactures works of taste and ornament for 
the world, and 24 per cent. of its families are receiving 
$1,400 and upward a year. In England the 70 per cent. 
of the population remaining receive on an average $500 
per family, and this means greater luxury than the 
average nobleman enjoyed three hundred years ago. 
But in Italy, with only one-tenth as many steam engines 
per thousand inhabitants as Great Britain, there are only 
one-tenth as many families in the hundred that receive 
$1,000 a year; 97 per cent. of its families get on an 
average only $300. It is important to notice that the 
machinery of productive industry demands educated 
intelligence to supervise and guide its direction. This 
has been one of the causes why the nations of Europe 
have, one after the other, felt the need of adopting 
national systems of education. Especially those like 
England, France and Germany have seen that to hold 
the markets of the world it is necessary to develop the 
intelligence of the laboring classes by means of schools. 

A still deeper lesson was learned by the results of the 
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two wars which Prussia carried on, the first one with 
Austria and the second with France. Both of the con- 
quered countries at once set about reforming their 
school systems. Austria has doubled its ratio of school 
attendance since the battle of Sadowa, and now has 18 
per cent. of the population in school. 

France has increased its school attendance to 15 per 
cent. of its population from the 9 per cent. which it had 
in 1864. Meanwhile the number of illiterate men and 
women in France has decreased from 58 to 18 in the 100. 
A great French statesman said that it was the German 
universities that conquered at Sedan. 

The alarm at the military success of Prussia aided the 
English reformers in carrying through Parliament the 
radical measures of 1870. Large sums of money were 
given to encourage private schools and the school sys- 
tems of towns. The schools thus aided taught (in 1870) 
about 8 per cent. of the population. On the wave of this 
reform the friends of education succeeded last August 
(1891) in making the schools free to all children of the 
compulsory age. France had done this ten years before. 
The effect of the English effort has been to increase the 
school enrollment from 8 per cent. to 16 per cent. of the 
population. 

Of the other countries, Italy and Spain have increased 
their school attendance to over 10 per cent. of their re- 
spective populations or to double the number in 1860, 
and have thereby decreased the amount of illiteracy. 

Turning to our own country, one striking item of 
progress is that of the rapid increase of property used for 
school purposes. In 1870 the property for the common 
schools in the aggregate amounted to $130,000,000. In 
the twenty-two years this has increased to $350,000,000, 
or almost exactly $10,000,000 a year on an average. It is 
interesting to note that up to 1888 the London School 
Board has expended $42,000,000 for school buildings. 

More remarkable than this is the increase of school 
attendance in the Southern States. In 1870 the South 
Atlantic division of States, comprising all from Delaware 
to Florida, enrolled in school only 6 per cent. of the 
entire population. In 1891 the enrollment is 20 per 
cent., or one in five of the population. The South Cen- 
tral States, including Missouri, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, and the States south of them, enrolled in school 
only 74 per cent, in 1870, and more than 20 per cent. in 
1891. 

An analysis of the figures shows a remarkable progress 
in the schools provided for the colored people. In the 
thirteen years between 1875 and 1889 the enrollment in 
colored schools (counting public and private schools) 
increased from 580,000 to 1,238,000 (or 113 per cent. in- 
crease). The colored population had not increased more 
than one-fifth as fast as the school enrollment. The 
white population for the same pericd had increased 
34 per cent., while the enrollment of white children at 
school had increased 75 per cent—1,800,000 to 3,200,000. 

To understand at their true value the efforts of the 
South to make their schools what they should be, we 
ought to remember that the wealth which numerous 
large cities give make it easy in the North to raise money 
for the support of schools without making a great bur- 
den on the taxpayers. In the South the taxes are large 
but do not yield the requisite amount to support the 
schools for more than 100 days in the South Atlantic di- 
vision, nor for more than 90 days in the South Central. 

This will be corrected as the present villages grow into 
cities and the States grow wealthy. 

The average length of school year in the North Atlan- 
tic Division (full of cities) is 164 days ; that of the North 
Central Division is 134 days. The largest enrollment of 
children in the schools is in the North Central division 
—amounting to nearly 23 per cent. of the population. 
That of North Atlantic and the Pacific Coast and moun- 
tain region fall below the South in proportion enrolled 
in school. This is explained by the fact that children do 
not constitute so large a proportion of the population as 
in the other parts of the nation. 

As a whole, the United States appears as enrolling in 
school quite 20 per cent. of its entire population. This 
is a better showing than that of any other nation except 
Saxony. But many other nations of Europe have a 
much longer annual school session than we have. Here 
is the place to show improvement in future years. 

Concluding our survey, we may report that we have 
seen the nations of Europe first making education of all 
their people compulsory and next, after some years, but 
as a logical consequence, making education free. 

We see that there are reasons of self-preservation, both 
industrial and military, which lead to this. Inour coun- 
try the political reason was, perhaps, the first, as it is 
now the leading motive. We are to govern ourselves 
and each of us is to help govern the rest. It is obvious 
that the better educated each citizen is, the better gov- 
erned we all shall be. 

The introduction of instruction in manual training 
has become a large feature in recent years and will grow 
a larger feature in proportion as cities are called upon to 
grapple with the social problems furnished by the popu- 
lation of their slums. 

Higher education is becoming more practical in that 
it studies the problems of the people, and endeavors to 
solve them in the laboratory. University extension has 
a great role yet to perform to connect itself with the pub- 
lic libraries growing up everywhere in the cities, and to 





form classes of serious-minded men and women, who 
are anxious to continue their studies for the sake of 
culture or for special preparation in arts. 

In these lines of progress we see the development of 
the missionary spirit of Christianity, which goes: out 
into the highways and byways, and seeks out the 
maimed, the halt and the spiritually blind, and brings 
them into the House of the Father. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AND so the Republican Party has suffered what seems 
to be an Appomattox defeat. To use astrong figure of 
speech, Providence may be said to have literally kicked 
it out. 

“Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places! 

How are the mighty fallen ! 

Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughtersof the uncircumcised triumph.”—2 Sam. 1 - 

19, 20. : 

Worse than the defeat is what seems the appearance 
that many quadrenniums will pass before it will be re- 
instated, if, indeed, it ever be. The question of moment 
is, Why ? 

Let us avail ourselves of the custom of Joseph Cook 
and offer a prelude; only ours shall bear directly upon 
the subject. 

In stirring up Luther and the great leaders of the 
Reformation, and in the establishment of the work of 
their hands, the object, doubtless, intended by Provi- 
dence, was the restoration to man of a more spiritual 
phase of the Christian faith. Catholicism, in its rites 
and ceremonies, would seem to have pushed into the rear 
the doctrine of salvation by faith! ‘The just shall live 
by faith,” was the keynote first given and last main- 
tained. How true the Reformed Churches have been to 
their calling all know ; and the fact of their continuance 
and growth fully attest—their continuance and growth, 
for we cannot imagine that this would be the case 
had they proved recreant to their high commission, and 
in their administration of the Word, become as bur- 
dened with rites and ceremonies as the great organiza- 
tion out of which God had called them. One such or- 
ganization was enough: no need for its duplication. 
It was incumbent then upon the Reformed Churches to 
do the work given or step down and out ; for they could 
not reasonably expect Providence to prefer them in the 
work of materializing his worship, to the Roman hier- 
erchy which was as an experienced hand at the business, 
and therefore all things being equal could do it much bet- 
ter than any new hand ; for even in such matters as this, 
the spirit of wisdom and justice characterizes the divine 
action. ; 

In stirring up John Wesley and those who led off in 
what is known through all the world as the Wesleyan 
movement, and, as in the-work of the Reformation, the 
firm establishment of the same, the providential purpose 
was, doubtless, the still greater spiritualization of the 
Christian service. If thekeynote of the Reformation 
was : ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,” that of the Wesley- 
an movement was: ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” Luther’s 
master was Paul; Wesley’s, was Christ. That the Wes- 
leyan people of all names have largely proved true is 
everywhere apparent—in England, in America, in both 
the Indies, East and West, and in that ‘fifth quarter of 
the world,” Australia. And for the sake of its continu- 
ance it is well that such is the case, for we cannot think 
of Providence preserving it, had it proved recreant to its 
trust. It was with it: Do this and live; or, Do it notand 
die! As in the case of the Reformed Churches, there 
was no need for it, only as it carried the torch of some 
resurrected truth. Formal Churches already existed, 
and there was no need of calling another into life ; for it 
is to be said that in all such matters God never gives the 
world two chances. 

And just here, as we approach a reference or illustra- 
tion much nearer home, we beg to say. In his epistle to 
the Romans (chap. 15: 15) Paul says: ‘‘ But I write the 
more boldly unto you in some measure, as putting you 
again in remembrance,” etc. 

In the Second Epistle general of Peter (3: 1) we read : 
‘* This is now, beloved, the second epistle that I write unto 
you ; and in both of them I stir up your sincere mind by 
putting you in remembrance,” etc. 

In modesty, then, would we beg to put the great Me‘ h- 
odist Episcopal Church and the great Congregational 
body in remembrance of what both have so often heard, 
to wit, that their mission in the South is to preach and 
practice the Gospel of humanity as no one of the native 
churches preaches and practices it. The watchword 
given them is neither *‘ The just shall live by faith,” nor, 
‘*Ye must be born again.” It isneither Paul nor Christ ; 
but Peter—and yet, of course, all is of one Spirit—the 
watchword ‘‘ Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons.” 

It is altogether too early to decide the momentous 
question as to the perpetuity of the foundation each has 
laid in that section of our common country. This how- 
ever we may know, that if they keep the watchword of 
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their cause ever before them, as in the ease of the Re- 
formed and Wesleyan Churohes, they will stand; nor 
will the gates of Hell be able to prevail against them. 

On the contrary, if they put the light given them under 
a bushel, if they carry in a cloud their banner, if they so 
mystify their watchword, that no one can detect it, they 
may rest assured that God will sweep them away with 
the besom of destruction ([sa. 14: 23). If not, why not? 
If he would not increase the number of independent ec- 
clesiastical organizations to teach salvation by rite and 
ceremony, if he would not increase such as may be 
thought to teach that the doctrine and experience of the 
new birth is not essential, why should he multiply 
churches in the South to show- that practically God is a 
respecter of persons, that practically the race is not one, 
nor did God make it of one blood. 

And now let us retura. Why this Republican “‘ hip 
and thigh” defeat? Why has God cast off the 
party whom he foreknew, and of whom we 
may rhetorically say, with Paul, speaking of 
his kinsman according to the flesh : ‘‘ Who are Israelites, 
whose is the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises; whose are the fathers and of whom is 
Christ as concerning the flesh,” etc. (Rom. 9: 4-6), Why? 
Oh, why? The answer is at band. God called the 
Republican Party into the world of politics and govern- 
ment as surely as he called the Reformed, the Wesleyan, 
the Methodist Episcopal and the Congregational bodies 
into the world of Churches. No more did he speak to 
Luther and Melanchthon, to the Wesleys, to Asbury and 
to John Robinson and John Cotton, than did he speak to 
Garrison, Lundy, to the Lovejoy, Tappans, etc. If 
watchword from Holy Writ were given to them, so from 
the vocabulary of Liberty was given to these the watch- 
word, Humanity and Freedom. So leng as this watch- 
word was kept in the shimmering sunlight of Heaven, 
despite the fact that they were in the minority, God gave 
them the victory. Nor did the tide of this victory abate 
one inch in hight nor in the swiftness of its flow until 
its leaders either pulled down or took to the rear the 
glorious old banner and hushed the cry, Humanity and 
Freedom—not until, in a most unhappy hour they went 
after other gods. Their defeat is plain. God does not 
stand in need of another Democratic Party. One such 
suffices, and that one in strictest justice is and ought to 
be the old time one. No supplanting here, any more 
than anywhere else. 

lf there is to be but one Catholic Church of rites and 
ceremonies, let the people of the Reformation know that 
God is not going to supplant the Roman hierarchy for 
them. If there is to be but one Church wherein the sec- 
ond birth is not insisted upon, let all others know that 
the old Establishment has a preferred and an accepted 
claim, And if there is to be one Southern Church— 
Southern for all that the word implies—let the North 
know that that one is not to be of them. And so of the 
Republican Party. If there is to be a party which has 
no watchword for Humanity and Freedom, which sim- 
ply fights for spoils, that party is, and as we have said 
of right ought to be, the Democratic Party. Its age and 
its experience give it undisputed preference, and God 
always gives preference to age and experience whatso- 
ever may be the cause. Is a lie to be told, let liars tell it 
such as those of the houses of Achzib of whom the 
prophet speaks. Is blood to be shed, let hands accustomed 
to blood shed it, like those of the mighty Joab. And so 
the Repub ican Party is asked, ay, is commanded, to 
step down and out. 

“I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan, 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful. 

Passing the love of woman. 

How are the mighty fallen, - 

And the weapons of war perished.” 
For how long? As we read the signs of the times, for- 
ever; or until it repents and does its first works over. 

PAILADELPAIA, PENN., November 9th. 
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A VACATION INCIDENT. 


BY JOSEPH V. TRACY, 








One bright morning in the early part of August last a 
group of three Catholic priests rejoiced to find them- 
selves speeding away from an Eastern city to the White 
Mountains, Arrived at Bethlehem, it took little time for 
them to mount a hotel wagon and start for the newest 
and, by all odds, one of the nicest houses in that region. 
When they drove up to the hotel the guests had gone to 
supper, and after a hasty toilet the reverend gentlemen 
followed suit. Their Roman collars, clerical clothes and 
unimportant selves were openly stared at by some of the 
eaters, while others satisfied their curiosity by sly peeps 
en passant as they reached for a bit of bread or turned 
to ask a question of the waitress. When the newcomers 
began their grace by crossing themselves, knowing 
glances (maybe it is nut wicked to remark that there was 
the least bit of inquiring horror in some of them) were 
speedily exchanged. It came to light afterward that 
there were no other Catholics among the guests. 

The next morning the trio appeared in outing shirts 
and clothes of the * roughing it” kind; and were evi- 
ae in for a week or two of free and easy vacation 

%, 








ome days later toward sunset of what had been a hot 
afternoon, there came up a rousigg mountain storm ; 
thunder: and wind and lightning and rain, each did ite 
best to make the exhibition an unqualified success. Am- 
bitious as the efforts were, however, their forces were 
short-lived ; and the mountains and the trees and the 
habitations of men pulled through the conflict, not hurt 
—nay, rather the better for it; for trees and grass 
sparkled under rain-diamonds, mountains swathed and 
ribboned and capped themselves with cloud remnants, 
windows reflected the fires of the setting sun. The 
great, good-natured God of Day himself, departing in 
glory and splendor, left his sky domain one vast ocean of 
ravishing, indescribable, kaleidoscopic color, as if in this 
way he would congratulate Mother Earth upon her vic- 
tory. 

One of the priests, sheltered from the. lingering drops 
which still splashed by the overhanging eaves stood in the 
open, wrapped in admiration of the scene, ever and anon 
sending up acts of praisegiving to Him who is the Beau- 
tiful, and Whose Son had come, his garments dyed from 
Bozrah, red in his apparel like him that treadeth in the 
wine-fat. And he thought of the words: 

‘‘ For the mountains shall be moved, and the hills shall 
tremble; but my mercy shall not depart from thee, and 
the covenant of my peace shall not be moved, saith the 
Lord that hath mercy on thee, O poor little one, tossed 
with tempest, without all comfort. Behold, I will lay thy 
stones in order, and will lay thy foundations with sap- 
phires, and I will make thy bulwarks of jasper, and thy 
gates of graven stones, and all thy borders of lovely 
stones.’’ 

While thus engaged he was conscious that another was 
near, communing, like himself, with God. It was natu- 
ral as the colors faded and the somber moon began her 
vigil, that a conversation on religious subjects should 
arise. Much was said that is always said when human 
nature is deeply moved by spiritual emotions ; much that 
is ever old, withal ever new. But gradually the talk took 
what, for want of a better word, may be termed a per- 
sonal turn ; and then the other said : 

**T must tell you how pleased I am to have met you 
and your companions. The intercourse has taught me a 
lesson I feel the better for having learned.” 

The priest made a movement of surprise. : 

“T am a Protestant,” continued the speaker (the 
priest knew this, and that he was a man much looked up 
to among the guests); ‘‘ but I will never think of Oatho- 
lics and their clergymen as I have been brought up to 
think of them, and as I have thought of them until but 
yesterday.” 

‘- You nonplus me,” said the priest. ‘‘ I do not under- 
stand why you should alter any views you may have had 
in our regard. Certainly owr conduct has given you no 
reason for the change. We have been simply resting and 
recreating ; forgetting for the time being our labors, 
cracking jokes at one another’s expense, singing the 
songs We sang as college comrades—doing nothing which 
people in general would consider, as they put it, edify- 
ing.” . 
‘“*You are mistaken,” was the auswer, ‘*it is in play- 
hours that the real, the hidden parts of a man come out; 
and I am satisfied that in the present instance I have 
not been hoodwinked. Now as I have been astray in my 
estimate of you and your co-religionists as men, will you 
permit me to ask some questions that I may know 
whether or not I have been deceived as to the doctrines 
of the religion, which must have played a leading part in 
making you what you are?” 

‘Certainly,’ consented the priest, whose amazement 
had been growing amain. 

‘Does your religion esteem more the Virgin Mary 
than Jesus Christ, or place her above him ?” 

The priest did not smile ; he may have been tempted 
thereto. 

‘No, it does not,” he answered; ‘‘apart from our 
theological works, you will find in our books of popular 
devoti n many expositions such as this: 


“** God is the sole author, and the original source of all the 
dignity, sanctity and glory which we honor in the blessed 
Virgin ; so all that veneration which the Catholic Church 
pays to this blessed Lady, has God for its beginning and 
itsend. Our devotion to her proceeds from the love we 
bear her son ; we honor in her His gifts and graces ; we love 
and honor her for His sake, and all the extraordinary re- 
spect we at any time show to her, we refer to His greater 
glory. So far then from robbing God of any part of his 
honor by the veneration we give her, we honor Him indeed 
so much the more, because all our dévotion tends to Him, 
and finally terminates in Him. And thus we always find 
that such as are truly devout to the blessed Virgin, fail 
not to be also lovers of God, and pursuers of good works’ 
In Catholic prayer books the most Blessed Trinity, or 
one of the Divine Persons only is besought to ‘Have 
mercy upon us,’ while Mary is asked to ‘Pray for us’ 
that mercy may be had.” 

The guest thought a few moments and then asked : 

“Is the Pope machinating to subvert American insti- 
tutions ?” 

Only the circumstances in which the question was put, 
and the earnest information-seeking of an honest ques- 
tioner, saved the priest from laughing outright. 

‘© Of course he is not,” was the reply, ‘‘ and if he were 
madman enough to think of such a thing, the six or 
eight million Catholic citizens of the United States would 





be first in telling him to mind his own business. In re- 
ligious matters we look to St. Peters, at Rome; but in 
civil affairs, to the Oapitol in Washington.” 

No question could startle the priest now. 

‘Tell me, does the Catholic Church insist on the hate- 
fulness of sin?” 

‘Well, if teaching that the smallest infraction of 
God’s law, tho it should save the world, would not be 
allowable, that Hell, sin’s punishment, is eternal, that 
not even the divinely constituted avenues of divine 
grace—sacraments—can effect anything unless sin 
has been interiorly abhorred; if teaching all this and 
much more of the kind means a right estimate of sin, 
then the Catholic Church does insist on its hateful- 
ness.” 

‘* But how comes it that all I have been taught of the 
Catholic Church is in direct contradiction to what you 
say ?” 

** Because they who have taught you got their own in- 
formation from other than Catholic sources. Starting 
out with the notion that this Church was merely an in- 
strument in the hands of astute ecclesiastics, who used 
it to play upon the superstitions and passions of the mul- 
titude to their own aggrandizement, how could those 
teachers of yours but stigmatize it as a house of moral 
pestilence and a menace to the commonweal ?” 

‘*T thank you for these words,” said the layman, ‘and 
I thank God that, tho I had not thought it, we are 
brothers in religion to this extent. You ‘as well as I be- 
lieve in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and in his unique, 
incomparable mediatorship. Even this knowledge has 
come to me as somewhat in the nature of a revelation. But 
many questions arise in my mind. I do not understand 
it—I do not understand it.” He spoke slowly, drawing 
out his words. ‘Men whose specialty is religion, ought 
to be familiar with the original sources. If what you 
say be true, and I think you believe it to be true, then 
how can I keep my confidence unshaken in those who 
have been my authorities” — 

‘‘ And there,” broke in the priest, ‘‘ you run upon a dis- 
tinctively Catholic doctrine, viz., the necessity of author- 
ity in religion.” 

Then, until the evening hours were exhausted, the con- 
versation ran into channels familiarly known without 
traveling them again here. 

Among the results of the talk it may be mentioned that 
the layman’s heart was lightened and gladdened to feel 
that the hundreds of millions of Catholics on the globe 
did rightly estimate Jesus Christ and his work! at least 
hehad the word of a man for this, whose personality be- 
got confidence in him. And the priest felt that he did 
not know all of Protestants which he should. Another 
thought haunted him ; he would not for worlds be of the 
number of those who had misrepresented a creed, and 
when hereafter he dealt with Protestantism before his 
people he would make sure to know its teachings as 
Protestant authorities expound them. 

“‘ Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples.” 

St. MARy’s SEMINARY, BALTIMORE. 
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EL CENTENARIO DE COLON. 


BY THE REV. WM. H. GULICK. 








ITALY, Spain and the United States !- The loud acclaim 
of voices and the sound of rejoicing have been rising 
simultaneously from the three countries during these 
October days dedicated to the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. 

It is unnecessary to prove which of these countries has 
the best reason for being glad and for rejoicing on this 
great occasion; but certainly it may be said that to 
Spain must be accorded the highest honor for the share 
that she had in the destinies of the hero whose intelli- 
gence, faith and daring gave to her a new continent, and 
to civilization a new world. 

Spain has heartily, generously and worthily celebrated 
this deed of her illustrious adopted son, and it only re- 
mains to record some of the incidents of this centenary. 
which will go down in history as one of those events 
which has most deeply stirred the heart of this great na- 
tion. 

Christébal Colén! Who will say that the Spanish 
form of the name is not as pleasing to the ear as the Eng- 
lish Christopher Columbus, or as the Italian Cristoforo 
Colombo? The program of the centenary commenced 
the 3d of August by a series of celebrations in Huelva. 
On this date Columbus sailed from the little port of Palos, 
about an hour’s distance down the river from Huelva. 
Tho the festival was national and international, the 
extreme heat of that season of the year on the southern 
shores of Spain prevented it from assuming large pro- 
portions, and especially so as the celebrations of October 
were already planned on a much larger scale and in- 
cluding in the program the presence of the King and the 
Queen Regent. 

It was at this time, on the 3d of August, that a 
curious incident occurred at the church in Palos, 
which, at the time, was widely commented upon by the 
Spanish press. General Beranger, the Minister of the 
Navy, accompanied by a number of foreign diplomatists, 
representing their respective countries, and astill larger 
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number of naval officers from the foreign ships of war 
in attendance in honor of the occasion, steamed down 
the bay and went in a body. to the church, where it had 
been arranged that mass should be performed by the 
village priest of Palos. On their arrival no priest was 
found awaiting them. The illustrious company re- 
mained reverently in the chapel, thinking every moment 
that the priest would come. After half an hour of tire- 
some waiting they began to realize the fact that a blun- 
der had been made by some one. The foreign officers 
then left the chapel and amused themselves in wandering 
through the interesting old building, while General 
Beranger faithfully sat the hour out, when they all 
returned to Huelva, crestfallen and irritated. Of course 
this was much too good an opportunity for the opposition 
papers to let pass, and they made much of the ill-omen 
to the Government, that its very first act in the great 
Centennial celebration was ‘‘a step taken en falso.” 

It became kuown later that on that morning, not long 
before the arrival of the centennial party, the priest had 
taken a sailing boat from Palos for Huelva. Some said 
he had purposely done so to avoid the sacrilege of saying 
mass before Protestant hearers, who were known to be 
in considerable number among the foreign delegates. 
Others said that by pure accident, or oversight, he had 
not been duly informed by the Mayor of Palos of the 
need of his services. And still others affirmed that there 
was a long-standing feud between him and the mayor; 
that the mayor insisted that he had given the prlest due 
notice which, on account of enmity, or rivalry, was, re- 
gardless.of consequences, deliberately ignored. This 
latter version is the one most generally believed. The 
matter was placed by the Government before the Papal 
Nuncio in Madrid, and later it was reported in the press 
that both the priest and mayor were exonerated, and 
there the affair was dropped, as it should have been. 

The Queen and her court, as has been her custom for 
several years, spent the months of July, August and 
September in San Sebastian. Sunday night, the 2d of 
October, she left for Madrid with the King and the 
princesses, his two sisters, reaching Cadiz by the close of 
the week, 

Public interest was now centering on the South, and 
the current of travel was setting in strongly toward 
Huelva. The International Congress of Americanistas 
had been charged by the Government with the arrange- 
ment of the most important part of the program. It is- 
sued passes on all the railways from the French frontier 
and intermediate stations to Huelva and’ return, at half 
price, to all duly inscribed members of the society, and 
the railways did nearly the same for the general public 
on their own account. ; 

Since February progress in the construction of the Nao, 
‘Santa Maria,” as exact a reproduction as posslble of 
the craft commanded personally by Columbus, and the 
flagship of his little fleet by the Spanish Government in 
its shipyards at San Fernando, near Cadiz, had been fre- 
quently reported by the Spanish press ; as also the prog- 
ress in the construction at Barcelona by the United 
States Government of the two smaller craft, the carabe- 
las, the *‘ Pinta” and the ** Nifia.” 

The American ships of war that had represented our 
Government at Huelva in August and at the great Co- 
:umbian naval display at Genoa in September, the “‘ New- 
ark,” Captain Silas Casey, and the ‘‘ Bennington,” Cap- 
tain Bradford, were detailed to do like service at the 
Spanish Columbian celebrations at this time. The 
‘* Benningion,” towed the ‘‘ Pinta” and the “ Nifia” 
from Barcelona to Cadiz, where they were visited by the 
Queen. They are manned by United States marines, and 
itis the intention that they, together with the Nao, 
‘*Santa Maria,” manned by a Spanish crew, shall cross 
the Atlantic with sufficient steam escort for their safe- 
ty, inseason to reach New York next May, from which 
point they will be towed by way of the St. Lawrence and 
the Lakes to Chicago. 

On the 7th of October, the opening session of the Con- 
gress of Americanistas was held in the convent of La 
Rabida, the address being. given by Sefior Canovas del 
Castillo. This conference was held, not in the chapel, 
nor any other of the spacious rooms of the convent, but 
in the patio or court, open to the skies, which the 
speaker remarked was most in harmony with the spirit 
of the occasion. But in the course of the address, the 
sun blazing upon the uncovered head of one of the ven- 
erable foreign delegates, Sr. Canovas interrupted his 
discourse to invite. the old gentleman to a seat beside 
himself on the platform in the shade, pleasantly remark- 
ing that it must be confessed that the romantic and the 
sentiment for the ancient is sometimes out of harmony 
with the modern and the useful. 

By the ninth of the month the meetings of the Con- 
gress were in full progress daily. There were present 
the Ambassador of Italy ; the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States ; Colonel Snowden, recently arrivéd 
from the United States Legation at Athens; the minis- 
ters of Portugal, Peru, Chile, the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay and San Salvador and Costa Rica; Admiral 
Luce, Commissioner General from the United States to 
the Columbian Historical Exposition soon to be opened 
at Madrid ; Admiral Benham, Commander of the United 
States fleet in the Mediterranean ; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. 
Curtis. Mr. Curtis is Envoy Extraordinary of the United 

States t6 invite the King and Queen of Spain and the 








Duke of Veragua to the Chicago Exposition. There 
were present also Lieutenant and Mrs. Colwell; Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson, President of the ‘‘ Castilian Club” 
of Boston ; Miss Susan Cutler, of Talladega, Alabama ; 
Mrs. Fanny Gardner, of Chicago ; Dr. Geo. H. Falkinger 
Nuttall, Professor in Johns Hopkins University, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Wm. Gulick. Among others eminent in the 
world of science and discovery there was present the 
Norwegian Baron, A. E. Nordenskold, who commanded 
the ‘‘ Vega” on his famous expedition to the north pole 
in the rears 1878-1880. 

Ou the evening of October 9th a grand banquet was 
given to the Americanistas by Sefior Don Antonio Maria 
Fabié, the Honorary President of the Congress. The 
speeches delivered emphasized the cordial feeling exist- 
ing between the different nations ; and the Premier, Sr. 
Canovas del Castillo, in a most happy manner proposed 
the health of all the States represented, and of all coun- 
tries united by the ties of Science, adding: ‘‘ In the field 
of Science peace and good-will can always exist between 
nations.” 

The Government rented the Hotel Coldén, said to be the 
tinest hotel in Spain, and entertained there as its guests, 
free of expense, all diplomatic representatives and offi- 
cial delegates from foreign countries. 1t also generously 
placed a beautiful 2,000-ton transatlantic steamsbip, the 
‘** Joaquin Piélago,” at the service of the Americanistas 
for daily excursions down the river to La Rabida and 
Palos, providing them an ample lunch on every excur- 
sion. 

On Monday, the 10th of October, the Queen with the 
King and the princesses his sisters, came from Cadiz to 
Huelva by sea, an eight hours’ sail. The Americanistas, 
on board the “‘ Joaquin Piélago,” went down the river to 
meet the royal convoy as it approached the city on its 
way from Cadiz. The diplomatists were on another ship, 
and the newspaper men on still a third, all at the ex- 
pense of the Government. The weather was splendld. 
All the ships in the river were gay with bunting, and 
the spaces between the large ships swarmed with smaller 
craft, as in fine procession they sailed down the river to 
meet the royal squadron. Sefior Canovas, the Prime 
Minister, other members of the Cabinet, and all the local 
authorities were on one of the numerous Spanish gun- 
boats and ships of war gathered here for the occasion. 
The people lined the banks of the river at all desirable 
points and crowded the promontory of La Rabida, and 
every eye was strained to catch the first sight of the 
expected fleet. 

The royal squadron approached the bar of the river at 
about four o’clock. 

The King and Queen on the Spanish cruiser, the 
‘*Conde de Venadito,” led the way followed by an im- 
posing fleet of war ships in two long columns, one head- 
ed by the United States war ship ‘‘ Newark” and the 
other by the Italian ‘‘ Vesuvio,” followed by twenty-six 
war ships of twelve different nations and nearly as many 
more merchant steamers, forming an imposing proces- 
sion of some forty ships in all. While this would not be 
a large fleet for the great harbors of the great nations of 
the world, it wasan imposing sightin the waters of these 
quiet Andalusian shores. 

The American cruiser ‘‘ Newark” and other large 
ships could not safely cross the bar, but the ‘‘ Conde de 
Venadito,” flying the dark purple flag embossed with 
the arms of Castile and Aragon, that shows the presence 
of royalty on any Spanish ship of war, came into the 
river. She was accompanied by the United States frigate 
“Bennington,” the Italian ‘‘Partenope,” the English 
‘*Scout,” the beautiful French torpedo chaser, ‘‘ Van- 
tour” with another French torpeda boat, the graceful 
and brilliant Mexican ‘‘ Zaragoza,” painted snow white, 
and a number of Spanish war craft of all grades and 
sizes. These sailed by theconvent of La Rabida, past 
which, four hundred years ago, Columbus had sailed 
with his three small schooners to discover that world— 
the same world that now, accompanied by kings and 
queens, in giant cruisers of the seas, amid blasts of mar- 
tial music and the ringing cheers of countless multi- 
tudes and the thundering of cannon, has come to do 
honor to his name. 

Later in the afternoon the Royal family came up the 
river some three miles, from La Rabida to Huelva, where 
they were received with great rejoicings on this their 
first visit and on so memorable an occasion. 

The three nights that they were in Huelva, they passed 
on board the cruiser ‘‘ Conde de Venadito,” which hav- 
ing been in the Royal service all the summer, had lain at 
anchor before the balconies of my house for two months 
in the beautiful bay of San Sebastian. It seemed like 
meeting an old friend to find her here in the distant 
waters of Andalusia. 

The harbor of Huelva presented a lively and beautiful 
sight. The various warships of different nationalities 
were dressed from stem tostern and from the top of 
every mast, and from the tip of every yard arm, with the 
flags of all the nations of the world. Only in a less de- 
gree the various merchantmen and smaller craft that 
filled the waters of the anchorage were decorated. Small 
steamers and the numerous steam-launches of the ships 
of war darted in and out, and the faluas and fishing 
smacks, with their huge lateen sails, added picturesque- 
ness to the scene. But conspicuous among all were the 
three Columbian craft swinging at their anchors; the 








Nao “Santa Maria,” and the carabelas “Pinta” and 
‘* Nifla”—and we must not overlook the little cockle- 
shell, fourteen feet in length, ‘‘ Sapolio,” in which the 
hardy American, Captain Andrews, crossed the Atlantic 
alone in the months of August and September, for the 
purpose of being present at the Centennial. 

The streets were adorned with triumphal and orna- 
mental arches, clothed in green leaves, boughs and flow- 
ers, and many balconies were decorated in like manner. 
The houses gleamed with whitewash, the streets were as 
clean as garden walks, and the bright southern sun 
shone upon all, pleasantly warming the clear October air 
and cheering the throngs that swarmed in all the prin- 
cipal streets, and adding brilliancy to the lively scene. 

At night-time the magnificent iron pier of the Rio 
Tinto Copper Company, built in three tiers, half a mile 
long, the other piers, the entire range of docks, the large 
ships of all classes, and the principal streets and squares 
of the city were brilliantly illuminated with parti- 
colored lights. 

On Tuesday morning, the 11th, the last business ses- 
sions of the Congreso de Americanistas was held in 
the grand dining room of the Hotel de Colén. In the 
afternoon the Queen, accompanied by the little King and 
the princesses from the balcony of the ‘* State House,” 
reviewed a procession representing the history, customs, 
industries and institutions of the city and province. 

The illustrative groups and representations were very 
creditable to the artists who devised and executed them. 

After the procession the Queen closed the sessions of 
the Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, in a 
special meeting at four o’clock in the Hotel Colén, when 
the Premier, Sefior Canovas del Castillo, cordially 
thanked all for the help that their presénce had given in 
adding interest to the occasion. The members of the 
Congress were invited to an evening reception in the 
great dining room of the Hotel de Colén, which the 
Queen honored by her presence at ten o'clock, after 
which there was dancing, to which she never remains, 
on such occasions, and a supper. 

Wednesday, October 12th, the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, was the culminating day of the fes- 
tivities. 

At about noon the Queen’s ship, the ‘‘ Conde de Vena- 
dito,” weighed anchor and steamed slowly down the 
river toward La Rabida. The purple pennant was flying, 
showing the presence of the Royal family, who were 
saluted by cannon from all the ships of war lying 
in the stream, by the manning of the yards and by 
strains of martial music. Soon the whole harbor was in 
motion. The “‘ Joaquin Piélago,” with the Americanis- 
tas, and the ‘‘ Luis Pinzon,” with citizens, followed close 
in her wake, avd the United States ship ‘‘ Bennington,” 
the British ‘‘ Scout,” the French ‘‘ Vantour,” the Italian 
‘‘Partenope,” and the Mexican “‘ Zaragoza” swung into 
the stream and followed the royal lead. A multitude of 
private craft and sailing boats, among which was Cap- 
tain Andrews, in his ‘‘Sapolio,” brought up the rear. 
These ships anchored in a line in front of La Rabida, the 
Nao *‘ Santa Maria” at one extremity, the ‘‘Conde de 
Venadito” in the center, and the Mexican ‘‘ Zaragoza” at 
the other end. "Without delay the Queen, the little King 
and his sisters landed, and amid the roar of cannon and 
the acclaim of the people, drove in an open carriage di- 
rectly to the convent, about an eighth of a mile from the 
landing. Here a Te Deum was sung by the Archbishop 
of Seville and the Bishop of Lugo, formerly Franciscan 
friars. A few minutes later they left the convent, and 
drove some forty rods to the elevated platform that had 
been erected in front of the beautiful monument now to 
be dedicated. 

La Rabida is only a “‘ place,” the one edifice being the 
historical Franciscan convent, which, with the new 
monument, received the undivided attention of the as- 
sembled multitudes. These had come in from the sur- 
rounding villages and from Huelva in the fleet that ac- 
companied the Queen. She took her seat on the plat- 
form that was richly canopied, the King on her right 
hand and his sisters on the left. Sefior Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, Prime Minister ; Admiral Beranger, Minister of the 
Navy; the Duke of Tetuan, Minister of State, several 
generals of the army, all the authorities and a number of 
ecclesiastics stood behind the Royal family. Speeches 
were made by the President of the Columbian Society 
and by the Bishop of Lugo. Immediately after this a 
solemn chant was sung by friars grouped at the foot of 
the monument. It was an impressive moment as the 
Queen, the King, the princesses, the Envoys from the 
several nations, the Ministers of Spain and the multitude, 
all standing, received from the hands of the Spanish 
Government the beautiful monument erected by it to the 
memory of him whom the nations of the world now de- 
light to honor, 

This monument is a beautiful shaft of white marble 
some seventy feet in hight, including the pedestal. It is 
surmounted by a globe of open iron work on the band 
around which are inscribed in golden letters ‘‘ Isabel la 
Catélica—Cristébal Colon.” Crowning all is a cross. 

From here the Queen and her suite returned again to 
the convent for the closing acts of this memorable occa- 
sion. Here, in honor of the Centenary, she signed de- 
crees 6f pardon for certain common offenders in Spanish 
jails, commuted the sentences of four condemned to 
death, to imprisonment for life, and shortened the terms 
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of others. She also signed a deed to the effect that when 
the restoration of the convent by the Government shall 
be terminated, the convent shall be given in perpetuity 
to the Franciscan Friars as a school for missionaries of 
that order. Angther decree conferred certain honors on 
a number of towns which were the birthplaces of the 
great Spanish conquerors of Central and Southern 
America. 

During the day telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived by the Queen from the President of the United 
States, the King of Italy, and from several Spanish 
American Republics. Among the marked features of 
the occasion have been the great cordiality with which 
the Queen and Royal family have been everywhere re- 
ceived, and the presence of so many delegates of so- 
cieties and Governments of both the Old and the New 
World. 

The Spanish-American Republics especially have made 
a great effort to use this opportunity in bringing them- 
selves into close.and more sympathetic relation to the 
Mother Country. They have sent as special delegates 
their representative men in literature and politics, who 
have taken a leading and brilliant part in all the meet- 
ings, receptions, congresses, banquets and celebrations, 
and who have everywhere left a deep and favorable 
impression. 

It has been regretted by all that the Duke of Veragua, 
the eminent statesman and the last lineal descendant of 
Columbus, from ill health was unable to attend these 
centennial celebrations. On this day, the anniversary of 
the discovery of America by his illustrious ancestor, and 
in the convent where his great enterprise took shape, the 
Queen Regent signed a decree conferring on him the 
Grand Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

So this great Fiesta was most happily ended. One of 
the marked features of the occasion has been the univer- 
sal good nature and the enthusiasm of the surging 
crowds. No struggling, no high words, no drunkenness. 

On the promontory of La Rabida, without shrubs or 
trees, overlooked by the convent and by the monument, 

- were grouped thirty or more national flags, each on its 
own lofty staff, visible from far up the river toward 
Huelva, and from far down the river toward the open 
sea, like standards of a noble army that had laid down 
its weapons of war and had met in friendly feast. Was 
it not a prophecy of universal peace—the joyous waving 
in the free winds of the sea, in this far-away and solitary 
corner of the earth, of these beautiful emblems of the 
life and strength and joy of the nations of the world that 
here met as on neutral ground to rejoice together in the 
gift of a New World to the Old World? 


HUELVA, SPAIN. 
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BY A CATHOLIC CORRESPONDENT, 





RARELY has the attention of the country been so 
centered upon an ecclesiastial gathering as it was upon 
that which assembled, last week, at the house of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, of New York. It is not so much the 
importance of the subject matter for deliberation which 
arrested the attention of the country. Rather is it the 
growing belief that certain members of the American 
archiepiscopate are more in touch with the American 
life than are their fellows, and the fond hope that the 
former might be able to induce the latter not to make 
the way of the Roman Catholic too hard. Then the dis- 
cussions on Cahenslyism and on the so-called Faribault 
Plan developed such strong feelings that devout Roman 
Catholics ardently longed for a cessation of hostilities, 
and naturally looked to the meeting of their spiritual 
chiefs as affording an opportunity for stopping all fric- 
tion. The presence of a Papal delegate in the United 
States, and the knowledge that he was to attend and ad- 
dress the meeting of Archbishops, was an additional cir- 
cumstance which lent interest to their assembly. And 
yet the meeting was a regular one, called in the ordi- 
nary way in accordance with the legislation of the 
Council of Baltimore. In 1884 it was agreed at the 
Plenary Council that the Archbishops of the United States 
should meet every year to deliberate upon the affairs of 
their Church in this country. Thus, for instance, last 
year they assembled at St. Louis, that being the most 
convenient place in consequence of the jubilee celebra- 
tions in honor of the venerable prelate of that city. So 
that, in spite of all newspaper accounts to the contrary, 
the late meeting was not an extraordinary one called to 
cope with a special emergency: Still the gathering was 
a remarkable one. Each Metropolitan consulted with 
his suffragans some time before going to the meeting in 
New York, so that the Archbishops assembled were well 
versed in the wants and wishes of the whole American 
episcopate. 

Of the fourteen Archbishops who reside within the 
confines of the United States nearly all were present. 
The Most Rev. T. L. Grace, who is titular Archbishop of 
Siunia and resides at St. Paul, Minn., is not expected to 
attend such meetings. The aged Archbishop of St. 
Louis, who is fifty-one years in the episcopate, was not 
able to be present; but he sent a representative in the 


also absent, but he was represented by his coadjutor, 
Bishop Chapelle. 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, presided. His Emi- 
nence, being the Archbishop of the oldest episcopal see 
in the country, as well as being the only Cardinal in the 
United States, presides on all such occasions. He makes 
an excellent presiding officer, having had considerable 
experience at the Council of Baltimore in 1884 and at the 
annual meeting of the Archbishops since. 
The presence of Mgr. Satolli, the Papal delegate, at 
this meeting, for many reasons made the occasion look 
like the beginning of a new departure. Mgr. Satolli is a 
man of profound learning, great strength of character, 
rector of the College of Noble Ecclesiastics, where eccle- 
siastical diplomats are trained, and a personal friend of 
Pope Leo. He is careful before coming to conclusions, 
weighing the pros and cons after the fashion of an old 
scholastic professor. Once he has reasoned out a ques- 
tion he sees the conclusion with the clearness of a great 
mind, and he makes for it with the uncompromising di- 
rectness of aman of genius. When he was invited to 
address the Archbishops it was well known what line of 
thought he would follow. He did not come to represent 
the Pope at this meeting. He came rather as the repre- 
sentative of the Vatican to the World’s Fair, and he will 
also hold a court at the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, for the settlement of ecclesiastical cases. This pic- 
turesque ecclesiastic, who has risen from an obscure 
Perugian professor to a not improbable reach of 
the tiara, isintensely American. He has been studying 
American institutions very closely since 1889, when he 
first visited this country. It has been playfully said of 
himself and his chief that both are pronounced Repub- 
licans. The fact of his being appointed Papal delegate 
is d priovi evidence of his great ability and high stand- 
ing, altho one or two Catholic papers made an effort 
to discredit him. Delegates of the Holy See are invari- 
ably men who may be presumed to be well qualified for 
their high position. There are hundreds of priests in the 
United States who attended Mgr. Satolli’s lectures in 
Rome, and who say it is the most natural thing in the 
world for a man of his great genius and mental honesty 
to take up a strong position on American questions. 
Shortly after his arrival in this country he gave a much- 
needed lecture to certain Catholic papers, which are con- 
stantly dealing in gross personalities against high officials 
of the Government. He told them that while they 
were perfectly within their right in discussing political 
matters, Christianity demanded that such discussions 
be conducted ina Christian spirit, and with becoming 
deference to the officials of the Government. He also 
gave the very useful reminder that the Church should 
not be introduced into the arena of political strifes. 
Archbishop Satolli’s address at the meeting of the 
Archbishops, tho delivered in the cumbrous Latin 
tongue, was beautifully clear. He spoke on the school 
question. The address covered four leading points: pa- 
rochial schools, the so-called compromise, the children 
attending public schools, and the right of the State to 
educate. Mgr. Satolli referred to the legislation of the 
Council of Baltimore on the establishment of parochial 
schools. That legislation favors the establishment of 
such schools ; but its encouragement is not of the unpli- 
able and unreasonable kind that it cannot accommodate 
itself to varying circumstances. Parishes must clearly 
be able to build and sustain these schools before any 
such burden can be imposed upon them. These schools 
must be equal to the competing public schools before 
pastors can compel children to attend them. The most 
flagrant abuse in connection with the question of paro- 
chial schools is the denial of the sacrament to the par- 
ents of children who went to the public schools. This 
practice is not very widespread, but it obtains in some 
dioceses presided over by German bishops, particularly 
in the West. It must stop. The compremise or Fari- 
bault or Poughkeepsie Plan was easily disposed of by 
the delegate. It was none of the proper business of the 
meeting, and every effort to introduce it was 
ruled out by the chairman, Cardinal Gibbons. 
As long as the Propaganda had _ pronounced 
upon it, a lower court would not be justified 
in reopening the case. The victory was clearly on the 
side of the Faribault Plan, which was “fully allowed” 
by Rome. The Papal delegate’s reference to it was for 
the purpose of carrying out the will of his Chief, namely, 
that Pope Leo had allowed it and that peace must reign. 
A trifling incident which occurred some two weeks 
before the meeting showed how Archbishop Satolli 
thought on the Plan. A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The School 
Question of Catholics and the Decision of the Propa- 
ganda,” attributed to Mgr. De Concilio, of Jersey 
City, was shown to Archbishop Satolli. The. pamphlet 
is a somewhat vulgar attack upon those who favored the 
Plan. Referring to this a short time ago Archbishop 
Satolli said to a representative of the Associated Press ; 
“The writer assuredly must be some one entirely igno- 
rant of the real condition of things in America and of the 
Church in the United States; and altho he has a certain 
way of expressing himself, still it is apparent that he has 
sold his pen to others—to those, namely, who supplied him 
with materials and who bought him in order to have the 
opportunity of giving vent in this wise to their malignity 
and to the anger that fills their souls against the sentence 





person of his Vicar-General, the Very Rev. P. P. Brady. 
Archbishop Salpointe, of Santa Fé, New Mexico, was 





given by the Holy See in favor of Mgr. Ireland, whom they 


It is now admitted that the fight against the Plan was 


made for reasons other than the merits of the case. This 
has long been manifest to those who were aware that 
precisely the same system obtained in those dioceses 
where bishops were strongest in their opposition to it 
when it appeared in Minnesota. Archbishop Satolli’s 
speech shows that he believes in the right of the State to 
educate. This he proved asa thesis much after the fash- 
ion in which a professor of theology demonstrates a 
proposition for his class. He showed that it follows 
from State existence, from State prosperity, and from 
universal suffrage. Of course, he meant that State edu- 
cation must be carried on without infringing upon the 
rights of the parents, or of conscience, or of the Church. 
When Mgr. Satolli reached the point of. his discourse 
regarding the religious instruction of Catholic children 
who attend the public schools, he touched upon one of 
the chief questions for consideration by the Archbishops. 
The number of Catholic children attending the public 
schools is necessarily very great. 

The parochial schools of the country cannot:accommo- 
date more than one-third of the Catholic children of the 
United States. Even for this amount of accommodation 
one must calculate very liberally and include basements 
and garrets in the calculation. In large Catholic centers 
like the city of New York it can be easily shown that 
not more than one-fourth of the Catholic children of 
school age attend the Catholic schools or can be accom- 
modated in them. If the policy of some prelates were 
carried out these children would practically be outéasts in 
spite of the fact that the bishops could not afford them pa- 
rochialschoolaccommodation. A great dealof time is given 
by pastors who have schools to the collecting of money 
for maintaining them. If this time were devoted to the 
religious instruction of Catholic children who attend the 
public schools these children would doubtless be as well 
instructed as the children who go to the parochial 
schools. Mgr. Satolli says that in the days ofthe Pope’s 
temporal power, religion was not taught in the Pope’s 
State schools during school hours. It was taught at 
other times. Catholic parents who have been sending 
their children to public schools will be greatly relieved 
to learn that they will no longer be looked upon as pari- 
ahs by members of their own faith. The decision of the 
Archbishops provides for the religious instruction of such 
children, by Sunday-schools, by inducing parents to 
teach them at home, by instruction on week-days, and 
by calling in the aid of lay men and women to co-operate 
with the clergy in giving religious teaching. 

The question of secret societies has long been a source 
of discussion among the hierarchy of the United States. 
At the Council of Baltimore an effort was made to bring 
about uniformity of discipline in reference to these or- 
ganizations. For it had been and still is a cause of scan- 
dal among the peeple to find a society condemned in one 
State while no such condemnation exists in a neighbor- 
ing State. Several of the Archbishops had been paving 
the way for stringent measures against the societies. 
Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, appeared in print 
several times during the past year as a strong advocate 
against all secret societies. He wrote his views to The 
Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, and to The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, of Philadelphia. This magazine 
has been partisan throughout the discussions of the past 
two years. It has invariably taken the narrow side on 
every question, and has refused to publish any presenta- 
tion from those holding opposite opinions. Archbishop 
Janssens, of New Orleans, holds similar views with the 
Milwaukee prelate. He, too, disburdened his conscience 
in the pages of the aforesaid review ; which, by the way, 
is published with the approval of Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia. Regarding secret societies in the United 
States, there is only one of them excommunicated— 
namely, the Masonic society, The Council of Baltimore 
says that others of a kindred nature are likewise under 
the bann, but when theologians come to look for such 
societies they can find none. It is easily remembered 
that Archbishop Katzer called the Freemasons disrepu- 
table citizens, and when he was called upon to give 
proof he had none to give. The general law of the 
Catholic Church condemns Freemasons; and altho 
it is well known that here in the United States they 
are a respectable body, still the law remains. It isa 
‘matter of much speculation whether and when 
it will be removed. At the St. Louis meeting last 
year a slight change of wording was made regard- 
ing other secret societies. The meeting held in Bos- 
ton the previous year, laid down that it should re- 
main with the conscience of the individual whether or 
not he should leave these societies. At St. Louis the 
Archbishops added for the sake of clearness that it should 
be left to the conscience of the individual enlightened 
by his confessor. Archhishop Katzer led the sanie 
oppésition at the New York meeting to secret so- 
cieties. He was instructed to do this by the German 
Catholics assembled at Dubuque, Ia., some weeks ago. 
To the Milwaukee prelate it was a labor of love ; forsome 
eighteen months ago he gave strict orders to his own 
priests to oppose secret societies in every way. And 
when it was pointed out to him that his action was not in 
conformity with sound theology, he admitted his mis- 
take, and his confréres advised him to write to his priests 
acknowledging his error. But no headway was made 





are trying in every way to malign.” 
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Societies such as Sons of Temperance, Odd Fellows, etc., 
are not looked upon as dangerous by intelligent Catho- 
lics. Respectable men belong to them. They seldom 
talk about religion, and when they do, Catholics should 
not be such cowards as not to defend their own side of 
the house. On the whole, the tendency is to diminish 
fulminations against secret societies. 

There was some desultory talk about the Catholic 
University of America. There are not many students 
in that institution, and some prelates not fully realizing 
the idea of a university seemed to think that it is not a 
success. Others whose experience in education is larger 
wisely contended that a university does notdepend for 
its success upon the number of its students ; rather does 
it depend upon the attainments of its graduates and upon 
the literature furnished the country by its professors. If 
the professors be really great men, as they ought to be, 
they willsucceed in leaving an impress upon the thought 
of the country and in enriching the literature of the 
nation. There are distinguished university professors in 
Europe who have never had more than three students at 
at a time. They wrote books and good ones. Some 
more proximate preparations were made for the coming 
Catholic Congress to be held during the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. It will deal largely with social ques- 
tions. The precise program will be ready and in the 
hands of the publicsoon. Thus ended a meeting not 
remarkable so much for the work it did as for the atten- 
tion it attracted. 








sine Arts. 


THE EMBROIDERY OF TO-DAY. 





BY HETTA L. H. WARD. 





“THE Young Lady’s Book,” published in Boston in 1830, 
was undoubtedly considered a very elegant volume. It 
informs us that “‘a few years ago all the tulents in England 
could not have produced such a book’! It was gilt-edged, 
and bound with respectful delicacy in pink watered silk, 
the cover lined with pale blue, decorated with a white 
Brussels-lace pattern of roses and rosebuds. In the preface 
of this interesting work it is stated that “the feminine 
mind is acknowledged to possess all the faculties, and to 
be capable of like improvement with that of man.” It 
also adds that “‘ a desire to make improvements in the arts 
of this country had its share of influence in producing this 
edition of ‘The Young Lady’s Book.’” The art of em- 
broidery is treated with respect in this high-bred volume. 
it is interesting to note the style of embroidery that was 
fashionable at that date. Between seven and eight pages 
are given to descriptions and illustrations of embroidery 
on white muslin, while only one page each is devoted to 
other styles of embroidery. This was the period when our 
grandmothers wore deep embroidered capes, cape over 
cape of heavily embroidered muslin or lace. 

Before this date still earlier in the century land- 
scape embroidery avas taught in young ladies’ finish- 
ing schools. In these landscapes the flesh tints of 
figures, shepherds or shepherdesses that enlivened the 
scene, were painted in water color on the silk or satin, 
the drapery and landscape being wrought in colored silks. 
Embroidery in crewels on linen was done at a still earlier 
date, when homespun linen was woven and the four-post 
bedstead was decorated with embroidered hangings and 
spread, 

The fashions in embroidery have been as varied as in 
gowns. Fifty years ago tent and cross stitch were used on 
canvas for the seats of mahogany chairs for drawing 
rooms; and perhaps, a brilliant peacock worked on silk 
canvas was mounted for a fire screen for the same room. 
But twenty years ago cross-stich fellinto disrepute. The 
early work at Kensington, a dozen or fifteen years ago, was 
mostiy color on color. Woolen curtains were embroidered 
in feather-stitch with colored crewels. Table covers of 
durable woolen stuffs were also embroidered in crewels, 
crewels being also used, to a considerable extent, on linen. 

Itis curious to see how the habits and customs of the 

day govern embroidery. To-day the luncheon party and 
the afternoon tea determine the style of embroidery most 
indemand. Every possible fad of fashion is humored to 
make more ornate the elaborately served luncheon table. 
The finest of linen is used, the daintiest embroidery silks, 
white or colored, or white with gold thread, and the most 
elaborate drawn work with the finest of lace siitches. 
Nothing is too fine, too exquisite, too delicately frail in 
stitca, material or design to serve the fashionable, 
Epicurean, modern ladies’ luncheon. There are center 
pieces, carving cloths, tea tray cloths, dainty doilies, cake 
plate, bread plate and butter plate napkins ; and even tiny 
circles of linen _.hemstitched, fringed and embroidered 
with garlands of pink and blue posies are offered for sale 
and designated as ‘‘ individual butters.’’ What more can 
be desired ? 

The best of this is certainly very beautiful work. The 
white and gold thread embroidery is deservedly popular. 
The white, with washing, takes a pale yellow tint that is 
very attractive. Center pieces are often made on heavier 
linen or duck with a battonholed edge, which is cut out 
so as to emphasize the shape of the leaves and flowers of the 
design. 

Last winter scattered sprays of flowers, like those painted 
on Dresden china, were much used. This winter the gar- 
land designs, with bow knots of floating ribbons, seem to 
be especially popular. The demand for this work must be 
great, for our Woman’s Exchanges and Decorative Art 
Rooms have showcases and shelves heapéd with linen 
work simply for the use of the table. There is a large 
supply of work at the New York Woman’s Exchange, 


some of it very good, both in design and color ; but at the 
Decorative Art Society the designs and coloring rank 
higher. We wish there might bea literary judge to over- 
look the mottoes scattered recklessly through this choice 
needlework. It is startling to find ona doily decorated 
with a most exquisite French Empire garland design the 
injunction, in bald English, to eat and have a good appe- 
tite. One does not care to be ordered, even oo an embroid- 
ered splasher, to “‘ Wash and be clean.” Such a perver- 
sion of Scripture is irreverent. 

The embroidered pillow is found everywhere. As you 
enter the salesrooms of the Decorative Art Society of New 
York City, what first strikes your view isa large table 
heaped high with every possible artistic design and color, 
the soft-tinted mass ready to tumble ata touch. Here is 
the cool linen or denim outlined with heavy linen floss, 
just the thing for a summer cottage; here, too, is the 
richest of stlk, embroidered with heavy raised ribbon work 
in the rarest and softest of colors, not too costly at forty 
dollars. The white ribbon work has the look of applied 
lace ; but the fine flat ribbon work is the most dainty and 
attractive. The fine ribbon work is often done on cream- 
colored satin or silk, for screens. There are also panels for 
screens in laid work, scroll above scroll, with all the beau- 
ty of curve and color, lightened with gold thread. Screens, 
curtains and wall hangings are not things for a day, 
changing with the passing fashion, and it is safe to use the 
best work and materials for such a purpose. The great 
advantage gained by contributors to the Decorative Art 
Society of New York is not simply the money they receive 
for work done, but the educational training given by the 
society. ‘I like to send things there,” said a young lady, 
with satisfaction. *‘Even when they refuse your work 
you always learn something ; for corrections and sugges- 
tions are given to contributors.” The best work of the 
society is not always seen in the exhibition rooms. Special 
orders for curtains, screens or wall hangings are filled in 
the workrooms. 

The Society of Associated Artists does still more elabo- 
rate work. This society is a regular business house, re- 
ceiving and executing orders continually. It has lately 
finished a “‘nasturtium” room for a house on Fifth 
Avenue, the wall hangings of pale green, embroidered 
with the flower in every shade of color from the lightest 
yellow to the deepest crimson. A pale green divan with 
pillows in the shades of the flowers is part of the decora- 
tion of the room. This society has lately made hangings 
in white and gold fora Madison Avenue home. A gorgeous 
curtain in the same coloring is now at the society’s rooms. 
The background is a cream-colored silk with lines of gold 
thread shot through it about an eighth of an inch apart. 
This is embroidered in a tapestry design of pomegranates, 
in various shades of gold thread and gold colored silks. 
The silk is laid on so that the gold thread of the background 
appears at regular intervals. The golds vary in tone from 
pale yellow to red copper. This gorgeous curtain is for the 
Centennial Exhibition. Many other elaborate pieces of 
work are under way for the Chicago Fair, the society being 
called upon to decorate the New York Building with em- 
broideries. One of the most notable pieces undertaken is 
Raphael’s Cartoon, ‘“‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” 
The greater part of this beautiful tapestry is already fin- 
ished. The figures are nearly completed. The foreground 
of water and flowers is still unfinished. This tapestry 
has been embroidered from water-color studies made in 
Europe. In working from these sketches the robe of the 
figure of Christ was first done in yellow, but the color was 
not satisfactory. On further study of the cartoon it was 
discovered that it was originally painted a dull red which 
had faded to the yellow of the sketch. The original red 
color was substituted in the tapestry, restoring the perfect 
harmony. Much of the most difficult part of this figure 
tapestry work is executed by Miss Lyman. ‘“ Rembrandt’s 
Daughter” is another of the large tapestries. This has 
been on exhibition for some time. There is also a very 
dainty copy of Bouguereau’s “Cupid and Psyche.’ This 
isasmall hanging and delicate in color. Another long 
panel, very attractive in color, with border of copper, is 
designed by Mrs. Keith. Much of the designing for the 
association is done by Mrs. Keith (Vora Wheeler) and 
Miss Turner. This association expects to have a special 
exhibition of its work in Chicago. The advantage of hav 
ing work executed under the direct supervision of artists 
is shown by the work of the Associated Artists. It would 
be a better charity if every Woman’s Exchange had a com- 
mittee of artists to direct and correct the work done by its 
contributors. Knowledge is always the safest investment 
for a society, and the surest way to secure sales is to sup- 
ply only good work. Nor need good work always be ex- 
pensive. 

If a good piece of embroidery is to be executed, it is al- 
ways economy to buy the best materials ; no materialis too 
good fora foundation for exquisite and artistic needle-- 
work. It does not pay to buy a material that is just a lit- 
tle off color or poor in quality, because it is cheaper. 
Embroidery tbat is to last should bea work of love, with no 
skimping in material, time or workmanship. Why should 
not our gentlewomen make for their households some- 

thing nobler and less perishable than carving cloths and 
doilies for plates and ‘‘ individual butters”? The curtain, 
the bedspread, the screen or wall hanging, that has been 
artistically designed and then patiently embroidered, not 
at a railroad rate in a few days, but faithfully wrought out 


family heirloom. In the East the household is honored 
that posse:ses well-wrought bed*‘or divan covers. Cannot 
our gentlewomen be like the virtuous woman in the proph- 
ecy uttered by Lemuel’s mother, one who “ worketh will- 
ingly with her hands,” ‘‘ who maketh herself coverings of 
tapestry’? And in these days of luxurious decoration, of 
Woman’s Exchanges and Decorative Art societies it is 


good to remember that the virtuous. woman was also one 
who looked well to the ways of her household and also 
stretched out her hand to the puor. 





in months or years of real work, becomes a treasure and a- 


Sanitary. 


QUARANTINE. HOW MUCH SHALL WE HAVE? 
SHALL IT BE STATE OR NATIONAL? 


WE are called upon now to face the subject of quaran- 
tine in all its broad bearings upon trade, commerce and 
disease. Nay, more; for Chauncey Depew expressed the 
strong conviction of multitudes when, in his Chicago Co- 
lumbian address, he said: ‘‘We need a national quaran- 
tine against disease, pauperism and crime.’’ The whole 
subject must be in all its breadth before our next Con- 
gress, and to that end should be broadly before the press 
and the people meanwhile. We cannot say that any phase 
of it has had any masterly discussion in Congress here- 
tofore. We have been struck with the lack of thorough in- 
vestigation. Superficial bills have been introduced, or 
such as limited or excluded one class of foreigners. 
Quarantine against disease has been discussed as a 
question of National and State issues, and fought on old 
State-right lines. Wewant broader and deeper thought 
and inquiry. While we need the historical facts of the 
past and to know what have been former customs and 
laws, we also need to know that a new problem is on hand. 
The East India contingent arrives by a new route on time, 
and can bring cholera or leprosy as easily as it can the 
silks of Bombay. The Russian and the Turk, either as 
gentleman traveler or outcast refugee, is at our hotel or 
at our door in the country scarcely two weeks from his 
forsaken home. It is not an individual, but a herd that 
comes. The physician must study the laws of transported 
disease, and endemic and epidemic conditions in all their 
detail. He must not begin and end with the germ, but 
must know something of the gases of decomposition and 
the unnatural decay that ranges all the way between mild 
change and nauseous putridity. He must study the car- 
riers of filth, not only as relating to the individual, but to 
his apparel and all his baggage and chattels. 

The social reformer must look upon imported poverty 
and pauperism in all their new phases, and must know 
how easily the wanderer becomes a vagabond. The penol- 
ogist must study crime en route, and know where the 
brakes are to be applied. It is atime for the very ablest 
thinkers and the most experienced observers to come to 
the front on these questions. 

As to the extent of a quarantine against disease, we may 
speak of four illustrative methods—namely, the rigid quar- 
antive of Southern Europe; the no quarantine of England 
in cases where address or destination are known; the 
detention and grouping quarantine, like that of the port 
of New York ; and the rapid removal of disinfection and 
return to ship, like that of New Orleans. We do not stop 
to note the Sanitaire Cordon, or the land or shotgun 
quarantines which have so often proved useless but some- 
times effective. 

All these systems have at least one ideain common. It 
is that of having any suspected vessel, person or effects 
under observation. England sends the immigrant to his 
place, not, however, without watching or notifying loca| 
officers if there has been any risk. New York claims it to 
be far better not to disperse until safety is assured. It 
answers the argument against massing passengers by 
claiming that it so groups them into sick, healthy and 
suspects as to prevent crowding, and secures commerce 
sufficiently to compensate for detention until the period of 
incubation is passed. New Orleans makes such thorough 
cleansing as to assume that any resident contagion is de- 
stroyed, and then practically adopts the English plan of 
distribution. Altho keeping them a little while, they are 
not detained long enough for positive assurance in case the 
disease has already been contracted but has not manifested 
itself. A rigid system of land health administration can 
take care of this part. 

The question arises whether all quarantine might not 
have another point in common, namely, without regard to 
any sickness on board of vessels to secure bath and steam 
fumigation for every st»erage passenger at least. There 
are many reasons why the man or the family, coming to 
this country for the first time, and for settlement, should 
not be disembarked and speeded on his way too rapidly. 
It will do no harm if four or five days ave spent at Fire 
Island for a general inquiry into the situation, sanitary, 
social, etc. Weare not in sympathy with such complaint 
as follows: Diseases are so different in their type and in 
their transportability, that if the destruction of the germ of 
each disease is to be the sine qua non, it isa logical sequence 
that a ship with smallpox on board, for instance, must be 
detained two weeks, and some diseases even longer. 

We incline much to the view that a quarantine has as its 
chief object to secure intense cleanliness so far as the well 
are concerned, and not to detain them to the extreme possi- 
bilities of activity in the assumed germ or its spore. 

The time for preparation for contagious diseases on a 
broad scale is when they are not prevalent. It is for this 
reason that we insist that just now our sanitary authori- 
ties, with the aid of the Government, should investigate 
and formulate specific plans for the coming year. Without 
criticism upon what was done last August and September, 
it is not pleasant to tell what a large expenditure at Fire 
Island, at Camp Low, at-a multitude of minor stations 
and in various States was involved in the hurry and bustle 
of this recent experience. 

Now, too, we had better at once face the question be- 
tween State and National quarantinestations. At present 
the National Government has eight stations—namely, Cape 
Charles ; Delaware Breakwater ; South Atlantic, at Sapello 
Sound, Ga.; Gulf quarantine, near Beloxi, Miss.; Key 
West quarantine; San Francisco quarantine ; San Diego 
quarantine; Port Townsend quarantine, Washington 
Territory. These are said to be “operated in such a man- 
ner as to supplement or aid the local quarantines.’’ Here, 
it seems to us, comes in the objection. Quarantine should 
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be wholly national or wholly local at any given point. 
Because New York State controls quarantine for the Port 
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of New York is no reason why the quarantine should not 
be national at Port Townsend, Washington Territory. It 
is often a question of facility and expediency. Clash can 
oply occur when both attempt to do the same thing at the 
same point. Perhaps all our quarantines should be under 
the National Government. Thisis one of the subjects for 
thorough discussfon at present. Perhaps there should be 
only special exception, such as that arising out of the 
peculiar relation of New York City to foreiga commerce. 
We do not desire to argue this point here and now, but 
only to insist that at any given point there shall be unity 
of jurisdiction. There is an unwritten history as to the 
Sandy Hook movement. The whole story as to various 
moves made this year at New York Harbor has a philan- 
thropic side, a political side, a personal ambition side, that 
has not been fully told, but is somewhat understood by 
those who are interested or disinterested observers. At 
least we insist that the time has come for settlement, and 
that before another year this particular harbor and all our 
quarantine stations should have a more clearly defined 
status and be prepared for the highest and most effective 
methods for dealing with ships, their cargoes, their crews, 
their passengers, and with all that relates to preventing 
the arrival of communicable disease, or for dealing with it 
when it comes. 








Science. 


THE new comet discovered by “‘ Holmes,’’ whoever he 
may be, is a very interestingone. It is now in the constel- 
lation of Andromeda, very near the star Mu of that von- 
stellation, and only about a degree south of the great neb- 
ula. It is easily visible to the naked eye, and moving very 
slowly north. It is a mystery how it ever reached such 
brightness without an earlier discovery. Its appearance 
in the telescope is very peculiar: It is almost 8’ in diame- 
ter, very nearly circular, sharply defined at the edge, 
and except for an elongated nucleus, about 1’ in length 
with a little star-like point of about the eleventh magnitude 
at the northern end, the brightness is almost uniform over 
the whole extent of the disk. There is nothing like a tail ; 
but on the southern edge the definition is less distinct, and 
the outline a little indefinite. Altogether it is quite different 
from any comet the writer ever observed before. Its spec- 
trum is quite as peculiar asits appearance, being almost per- 
fectly con'inuous, with hardly a trace of the carbon bands, 
which are the most conspicuous feature in all ordinary 
cases. Further, and this is by far the most interesting 
thing about it, Berberich, of Berlin, one of the highest of 
authorities in everything pertaining to the orbits of 
comets, telegraphs that this is very pussibly the lost comet 
of Biela! It will be remembered that this comet, first ob- 
served in 1772, was discovered in 1826 to be periodic, with a 
period of about six and a half years, and an orbit almost 
intersecting that of the earth. In 1838 its close approach 
produced the first ‘“ comet-scare,” approaching to some- 
thing like a panic in Southern France. In 1845-’46 it split 
into two, from some unknown cause, and in 1852 the two 
companion fragments were both observed. Since then it 
has never been seen ; but in 1872, a few weeks after, it ought 
to have been seen, but turned up missing ; to the 
great scandal of astronomers, a remarkable shower of 
meteors, traveling along in just the path of the missing 
comet, struck the earth on the night of November 28th 
(Thanksgiving Day), and a similar shower recurred in 
November, 1885. It has been assumed by many of the 
highest astronomical authorities that these meteors were 
simply fragments of the shattered comet, “the products of 
its disintegration” ; but this view has not been accepted 
by all, and it has been suggested, on the other hand, that 
possibly the disappearance of the comet might be due to 
its having merely lost in some way the power of shining, 
its “ luminescence,” to use a word recently coined to in- 

dic ite the cause of luminosity in bodies which evidently do 
not owe their brightness to a high temperature, as fire- 
flies, for instance. If the new comet turns out to be really 
identical with the missing one it would of course lend 
great probability to the latter view. It will take some 
time, however, to make the thing certain. We shall have 
to wait for observations sufficient to determine with accu- 
racy the orbic of the present comet, and it will also be nec- 
essary to work out carefully the perturbations which the 
lost comet has suffered since it was last observed forty 
yearsago. According to the elements then determined, 
leaving perturbations out of the account, Biela should 
have come to perihelion last July, and on the whole it 
would seem apparent that the probability is rather against 
the suggested identity. Just nowan unusual number of 
comets are under observation. Twoof them, Winnecke’s 
and Denning’s are too faint to be observed with any but 
the largest telescopes ; Swift’s comet, which in the early 
summer was visible to the naked eye, is still observable in 
a five-inch glass, in the constellation of Andromeda, about 
eleven degrees west of Holmes’s and a little south; 
Brooks’s comet is in Sextans, moving southeast, and grow- 
ing rapidly brighter; the fifth is the little comet which 
Barnard discovered photographically two months ago; it 
isin Delphinus at present, moving southeast, and only 
barely visible with a six-inch telescope. 





....Prof. Henry Hemphill kas recently issued some in- 
teresting papers, entitled, ‘‘Studies among Mollusks,”’ in 
which he brings 1n prominently the fact, well known to con- 
chologists, that the shell of a mollusk does not really consti- 


tute any portion of the animal’s body, but is simply an out- 
side covering constructed by the animal itself for its protec- 


tion, The shell is really molded by the mechanical action 
of the animal’s mantle and not by the process of se- 


cretion, as bones and other parts of an animal’s body 
are formed. In this way, it happens sometimes, 
that two shells exactly alike in every respect may 
be formed by two wholly different creatures. He 
states that one of the snails, Helix Newberryana, con- 


of the genus Zonites, and entirely unlike those of the shells 
produced by other species of the genus Helix. Another re- 
markable fact in connection with this species is the fact 
that its geographical range extends from Los Angeles 
south 300 miles, and from the coast inland 40 miles, 
and thus has a range of 1,200 square miles ; and, notwith- 
standing, throughout this range there is a remarkable 
difference in what are called the conditions of environment 
not a single variation of any kind can be found in thechar- 
acter of the structure of these shells. Very much of late 
years has been made of the fact, especially in the Old World, 
that variation in shells is not only caused by conditions of 
environment, but very rapidly caused. In some works ou 
the subject, which have considerable eminence in the Old 
World, it is stated that shells have been found to vary 
much after two or three generations. This is considered a 
very remarkable case, as showing that heredity itself is 
subject to various conditions. In some cases it exerts a 
greater energy than others. While in some cases the 
power of heredity is very slight, and variations very easily 
follow changed conditions, in other cases its power is so 
great that not even conditions which will easily cause 
variations in some cases have the slightest infiuence in 
others, as in this particular case. 1t may be further noted 
that some mollusks make no shells—the common garden 
slug being a familiar instance; not finding it necessary 
for its protection, the slug does not take the trouble to 
makea shell. In Dr. Hemphill’s language, 

“ The shell bears the same relation mechanically to the animal 
that molds and form it, that the web does to the spider that spins 
and sets it to catch insects for food. In both instances, the 
material is secreted by these little creatures, and afterward con- 
structed into the shell and web by mechanical action, directed 
by the instinct of these skillful little mechanics. The shell 


of a mollusk then represents the instinctive impulse of the animal 
and nothing more.” 


....Chicago isto havea great observatory, which will 
more than compensate for the loss of the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory, lately removed to Evanston. Mr. Yerkes, the 
8 reet-railway magnate, has offered to provide the funds 
for a telescope and observatory which shall be in all re- 
spects superior to any in existence. The institution is to 
be connected with the Chicago University, and the director 
is to be Prof. George E. Hale, whose work in the line of 
solar-spectrum photography has been so frequently referred 
to of late in thesecolumns. Thetwo forty-two inch disks, 
which were cast for the projected telescope on Wilson's 
peak, have been secured, and Mr. Clark has been author- 
ized to go to work upon them at once. It is understood 
that the new establishment will pay special attention to 
the “‘ New Astronumy’”’ in all its varied lines of research, 
solar, stellar and nebular. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Pickering will also succeed in his plan for procuring and 
mounting a great telescope of the first class in South 
America, where the atmospheric conditions seem to be as 
much superior to those at Mt. Hamilton as the latter are 
superior to those which prevail on our Eastern seacoast. 


..--Since our last note on the subject the new satellite 
of Jupiter has been seen by two other observers. Professor 
Stone has observed it at the McCormick Observatory, and 
Professor Hough has seen it with the eighteen and a half 
inch telescope which used to be in Chicago, aud-is now at 
Evanston. Professor Young and Professor Reed have also 
observed it several times at Princeton, and Barnard, of 
course, keeps up regular measures at Mt. Hamilton, We 
do not as yet hear of any European observations, but 
probably shall before very long. 








School and College. 


.... Since the founding of the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., the students have 
erected, almost wholly by their own labor, fifteen buildings 
largeand small. During the last school year the 511 stu- 
dents at Tuskegee paid toward their own expensesin labor 
$25,085.78, and $6,582.19 in cash. By these payments in cash 
and labor the students meet their own board bills ; but the 
$50 a year, the cost of tuition, they are wholly unable to 
pay, and if friends do not help in this respect, the institu- 
tion is compelled to turn thestudents away. Julius Cesar 
Alexander came to this school recently, having walked 175 
miles to getthere. The people along the way gave him free 
board and lodging, and his only expense was 20 cents for 
ferriage. He is very black, twenty-three years of age, and 
has taught school for seven years, and comes to the Insti- 
tute to graduate, because, he says, ‘‘ the people wants bet_ 
ter teachers.””’ He hasentered the Night School, and will 
work his way through. Hetalked with the people on his 
journey of the importance of education, and says many told 
him they were “‘sure’’ going to school. 





....On Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke College, celebrated 
this year on November 8th, the corner stone of the new sci- 
entific building was laid. This building is located about 
seventy feet north of Williston Hall, measures 65 by 190 
feet, and will be three stories besides the basement. Ten 
thousand dollars remain to be raised, the trustees at their 
last annual meeting having added $15,000 to the $15,000 al- 
ready contributed. The library of Chicago University will 
be open to Holyoke students during the World’s Fair. 
This is due to the kindness of Mrs. Zella Allen Dixon 
(Mt. Holyoke, ’80), one of the librarians. 


....Every room in bath the new halls at Colorado College 
is full, and the board of trustees are trying to devise ways 
and means for the accommodation ef the increased number 
of students. President Slocum’s policy has kept him 


new West would enable him to do this. 





structs a shell identical in every particular with the shells 


volumes. There have been valuable additions to the ap- 
paratus of the chemical and biological laboratories. The 
trustees, at their recent meeting, authorized the expendi- 
ture, during the coming year, of $250,000 to add to the fa- 
cilities of the college. 








Personals. 


IN connection with the successful return of the Peary 
expedition, an interesting story comes from Winnipeg in 
regard to the ill-fated Franklin expedition. The Rev. Mr. 
Young, for a quarter of a century a missionary in the 
arctic regions, states that a dying Indian who accompanied 
one of the Franklin relief expeditions has confessed to him 
that the commander sent him and a companion across an 
island of the Arctic Sea to look for any remains of a vessel. 
They espied masts sticking out of the ice in the far dis- 
tance; but the provisions of the party were so nearly ex- 
hausted that the Indians were afraid to tell the command- 
er of their discovery, lest the delay in reaching the vessel 
should result in starvation. The party accordingly re- 
ported that they saw nothing. Mr. Young says he is con- 
fident that the ship seen by the Indians was one of Sir 
John Franklin’s. 





..--Dr. Edward Everett Hale, two weeks ago preached in 
Berlin, Mass., in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his first sermon in that church, the first time he 
preached in Massachusetts. He took for his text Eccles. 7: 
10: ‘Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days 
were better than these? For concerning this thou dost not 
inquire wisely.” He says that the day after he preached 
was the election day of the State, and the passage of the 
stage from Berlin to Boston was delayed in order that they 
might take down to Boston the vote of the town on that 
day. He then went on to consider the changes during the 
past fifty years, the reduction in prices, the greater ease of 
workmen’s lives, due to the improvement in the life of men 
and women, and a closer apprehension of the presence of 
God. He closed with an earnest appeal to the young peo- 
ple to look after the next half century. 


.... The veteran Swiss theologian, Dr. Frederic Godet of 
Neuchatel, has just passed his eightieth birthday. His old 
students and frieads took occasion of the event to present 
him with a service of silver and an address of congratula- 
tion bearing 244 signatures. The address speaks not only 
of his eminent ability and learning, but pays a cordial 
tribute to the fatherly solicitude that he has manifested 
over the interests of his students and over the affairs of the 
Church generally. One Swiss paper speaks of him as in 
the first rank of French-speaking theologians, and of his 
work as the light and honor of French Protestantism. 
Dr. Godet resembles Mr. Gladstone in appearance, and is 
like him alsoin the undimmed vigor of his faculties. 


... Edmund Venables, writing with regard to Tenny- 
son, speaks of his generous estimate of other men’s poetry 
and gives an instance of it in connection with the appear- 
ance of Swinburne’s “‘ Atalanta.”’ ‘That young fellow, an 
Isle of Wight man like myself, has caught the true spirit 
of the old Greek poets. He thinks their thoughts, speaks 
their language, and sings with their own music.’’ No one 
was ever more free from professional jealousy or ever re- 
joiced more in a good piece of work done by another, or was 
more ready to help another do it better. 


...» Hermann Burmeister, the well-known German zoolo- 
gist and paleontologist, died May ist at Buenos Ayres, aged 
85, where he bad lived, working up the animal life of the 
Argentine Republic, and of late years describing the fossil 
mammals of that region and building up the well-known 
National Museum of Natural History. He was buried at 
the cost of the State, and the President was present at the 
funeral. 

...-Itis said that Dr. Howard Crosby when asked once 
what the difference was between Jacob and Esau replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ Esau saw what he saw, 
but Israel saw what is real.” 








Missions. 
CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY FOR INDIA. 


BY J. L. PHILLIPS, M.D., 
GENERAL SECRETARY, INDIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 








A TOUR of nine thousand miles in West and South India, 
Ceylon and Burma has impressed me forcibly with the 
demand for teachers in this broad and rich field. My com- 
munication to THE INDEPENDENT last year, entitled ‘‘ The 
Outlook for India,” has brought me several cheering re- 
sponses ; and nothing can cheer a missionary more than to 


closely at work at the college, and has led him to give all 
the instruction in one of the most important professor- 
ships, believing that the friends of higher education in the 


..,-Ihe library of the Woman’s College of Baltimore has 


find that his plea is heard, and some soul somewhere 
stirred to answer it by consecrating himself to this foreign 
service. Today I would plead for teachers for our rapidly 
growing school population, men and women well equipped 
for teaching, and of whom it may be said, as it was of Beza- 
leel: ‘‘He (God) hath put it in his heart that he may 
teach.” 

The very best thing a missionary can do in India, orin 
any other foreign field, is to train up native helpers for 
carrying on his work. This remark ‘applies to all depart- 
ments—evangelistic, educational, literary, medical, etc. 
The lamented Dean Bodley, of the Philadelphia Woman’ 
Medical College, once asked me what sort of medical 
women we wanted for India. My answer was, “ The very 
best you have here, and those who can teach native women 
to become skillful nurses and good practitioners.’’ The wise 
worker in every pagan land wishes to reproduce himself in 
scores and hundreds of native workers, whom the climate 
can’t drive out of the country, whom persecution can’t 
kill off, who are here tostay. This kind of metamorphosis 








recently received gifts of books amounting to about 1,500 





or multiplied metempsychosis, call it what you like, is the 
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cherished ambition and high hope of devoted toilers in all 
pagan lands. So Judson and Boardman are living and 
working on in Burma, Carey and Duff in India, Morrison 
in China, Livingstone in Africa, and Eliza Agnew in Cey- 
lon. 

It is the Christian teacher who is permitted thus to 
leave himself and perpetuate himself in the hearts and 
lives of his pupils. And. just at this cheering crisis in 
India, when the childhood and youth of all classes seem so 
eager forinstruction, when Brahmin pundits are coming 
to our missionaries asking for Christian teachers to con- 
duct Sunday-schools among their pupils, when open doors 
on every side invite us to homes long shut against Chris- 
tian teaching, and when we cannot but discern a general 
movement toward Christianity such as our fathers prayed 
for but did not see, I cannot resist the impulse to cry out 
for more teachers from home. 

More than once while doing deputation work among 
the home churches was I asked by young men whether 
there was work here for those who could not preach, in the 
popular aczeptation of the word, but who wished to teach. 
My invariable answer was, ‘‘ Yes.” And I hopethat our 
missionary boards will keep an eye to teaching quality 
and qualification in both men and women applying for 
appointment abroad. We want preachers and doctors ard 
translators, but we want teachers most of all. ‘Apt to 
teach” should be counted a high qualification in man or 
woman. Simply telling these people the great facts of the 
Gospel comes to little, they must be taught these facts or 
made to know them. We have had Hindu teachers, far 
too many of them, in our missionary schools, and they have 
in many cases put back the work. Only Christian teachers 
for missionary schools is the growing conviction now. 

Of course, the vast majority of our teaching staff here 
must be native; but the best American and European 
teachers are wanted for training this much-needed native 
agency. One of the burning questions to come before us 
at our Decennial Conference in Bombay next December is ; 
How can our missionary colleges and schools of all grades 
be made more efficient as evangelizing agencies ? The com- 
mon conviction is that Christ must be exalted in every 
school and in every class of every school, and commended 
personally by the lives and lips of loving and discreet 
teachers to every pupil. The question has come to me re- 
peatedly of late, since I began studying our Sunday-school 
system throughout India and Ceylon, Are we as fully and 
faithfully as we should following our Lord’s emphatic 
command, “‘ Go ye, therefore, and TEACH all nations . .. 
TEACHING THEM to observe all things, whatsoever I have 
commanded you? ”’ 

Asin America and Great Britain, so here much of this 
Christian teaching must bedone by women. My experience 
with teachers on both sides of the world leads me to say 
that as a rule women succeed better than men in teaching 
children. There is a wide door open to women teachers in 
every mission of India. For some classes, and for certain 
grades of normal work we must have men, too. Let the 
right men and women apply for appointment to these 
white fields ready even now to harvest. We shall not ask 
for ‘‘ grand sermons” or ‘‘star lectures” or “‘ brilliant per- 
formances,’’ but for men and women who know what they 
think they do, and withal know how to make their pupils 
know the same. Greek and German are good, and help 
much, but correct English and a faculty for teaching it 
will help us more now. Atherough English education and 
a supreme love for Christ and his Word are prime qualifi- 
cations for this service. 

While my quill moves along this page my whole heart 
is praying for God’s blessing on what I write. May it 
reach some teacher who is looking and longing for a chance 
to honor God and help the world. Tne other day in a vil- 
lage of about two thousand souls in lowa there were one 
hundred and fifty applications for the post of assistant 
principal of a high schoo), salary $60a month. Surely you 
must -have men and women to spare for teaching our 
three hundred millions in Indiaand Ceylon. All India is 
crying out for Christian teachers. Once missionaries were 
seeking scholars now, thank God, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin and from the sea of Arabia and the Balu- 
chistan border, to the frontiers of China and Siam, the 
boys and girls, Christian, Hindu, Mohammedan, etc., are 
seeking Christian teachers. From the kindergartens to the 

university classes, millions of eager pupils now send up 
such a plea as this nineteenth century never heard before. 
What answer ? 
CALCUTTA, INDIA, 


Biblical Research. 


THE Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift contains the third 
lengthy article in the series by Professor Klostermann, in 
which he, in the name of criticism, undertakes a radical 
reconstruction of the Pentateuchal analysis. The series is 
entitled ‘‘ Beitrage fir Entstehungsgeschichte des Penta- 
teuchs,” and the special and characteristic subject of this 
article is ‘‘ Die Einftihrung des deuteronomischen Bundes- 
buches in das Bueh Numeri.”’ It goes from page 589 to page 
626. The writer’s methods and manners are well known 
from his Commentary on Samuel and from earlier articles 
in this series. A summary of his conclusions in this 
articleis the following: 1. It appears that the document 
found in the days of Josiah was so little expressive of 
what was at that time the current belief as to Moses’ last 
instructions to Israel, that it was necessary, by an addition 
to introductory and concluding matter, to make this new 
document intelligible and useful. This fact proves conclu- 
sively that this Deuteronomic book was in no sense or man- 
ner a pia fraus of some falsarius in the pious circles of 
the Israel of that time. 2. It has been proved that the 
editor did not change anything in the discovered book it- 
self, but marked plainly what he added by way of. intro- 
duction er conclusion. This proves that the Josiah book 
was regarded by its readers as an authentic document 











which it was unlawful to change. 3. It has been proved 
that the editor of the Deuteronomic code selected as the 
historical and Mosaic background which he chose for this 
code, that picture of the last times of Moses, which in the 
book of. Numbers, from chapter 10: 11 on, treats of the 
death of Moses and the assumption of office by Joshua, in 
the shape of Memorabilia with both legal and narrative 
contents. This proves that the view held by the age of 
Josiah of the era before the discovery of the Deuteronomic 
code was practically the same as that found in Numbers. 
4. It has been proved that the editor, in order to make 
this Book of Covenant suit to the Book of Numbers, sur- 
rounded the former in such a manner that it, of itself, 
at the suitable place fitted into the Book of Numbers. This 
proves that before the discovery of the Book of the Cove- 
nant the Book of Numbers existed as of undoubted 
authority, and that the discovery of this book, to which 
undoubted authority was assigned, did not decrease the 
authority of the Book of Numbers. It does not require the 
special statement of the author that these conclusions will 
be very unwelcome to the modern Old Testament critics. 
In fact, if these innovations can stand the test of rigid in- 
vestigation a reconstruction of the Pentateuchal theory 
will be an absolute necessity. 


....In the abundance of volumes, pamphlets, brochures 
and articles on the Inspiration question, with which the 
German theological press is teeming, there is probably 
none that shows such a marked individuality in methods 
and results as the work of the lately deceased Dr. Gess, the 
author of the well and favorably known “ Christi Person 
und Werk.” The title ‘“ Die Inspiration der Helden der 
Bibel und der Schriften der Bibel” shows that the author 
emphasizes the fact of a personal inspiration rather than a 
verbal, or word, or letter inspiration, The heroes of the 
two dispensations, Moses, Isaiah, Peter, Paul, John, are 
the bearers of the inspiration spirit. Because they person- 
ally were witnesses of God of the first rank, beside whom 
there were others of a second, third and inferior ranks, and 
were filled with the Holy Ghost, therefore their writings 
too are filled with the same spirit. Gess’s method is retro- 
gressive, beginning with the full inspiration of the New 
Testament heroes and then tracing the evidences of this 
spirit backward to the earliest authors of the Old. He 
recognizes in these men the spirit of inspiration in different 
degrees, und in his independence of judgment often re- 
minds the reader of the strong judgments of Luther on 
certain biblical books and authors, especially James and 
the Apocalypse. Gess concludes that certain biblical books 
and parts of books show no evidence of the spirit of inspi- 
ration; and notwithstanding an acceptance of their apos- 
tolic origin he denies to some New Testament sections this 
inspiration. In the Old Testament he can see no evidence 
of inspiration in a book like Esther, or Ecclesiastes andina 
number of the Psalms or historic portions of the Law—e.g., 
Gen. 34, Judges 19 ff, Josh. 12. On the other hand, the in- 
spiring spirit of God pervades the entire Old Testament 
history and covenants. Even the narratives of the Crea- 
tion and the Fall show the signs of genuine inspiration ; 
still more does this appear in the accounts of the Patri- 
archs, especially in the Messianic prophetic portions and in 
the legislation of Moses. The long order of Prophets, a 
Samuel, a Nathan, an Elijah, and a Malachi, are the 
bearers of this Spirit. 


----In the Beweis des Glaubens for April, Professor 
Zoeckler, of Greifswald, gives an interesting résumé of re- 
cent literary finds in the department of patristic literature. 
In 1886, Leckler, of Leipzig, could already prepare a bro- 
chure devoted to this subject, in which fully a dozen of 
such discoveries could be discussed. Since then others 
have been added, either entirely new discoveries, or new 
and better texts of known works, some as valuable in their 
lines as Aristotle’s work on the State of the Athenians, or 
the Choliambic Stanzas of the Satirist Herodas were for 
classical philology. The Daniel Commentary of Hippo- 
lytus, published by its discoverer, the well-known Greek 
professor Georgiades, in the Athenian journal, ’Ex«Ayoacrixy 
"AA Fea, already in 1886, but not noticed by Western schol- 
ars until recently republished by Kennedy, in England, 
and Bratke, in Germany, belongs to this list. It isstrongly 
Chiliastic. It proceeds from the standpoint that the his- 
tory of the world will develop according to the scheme of 
seven world weeks, each of one thousand years. On the 
basis of John 19: 14; Apoc. 17: 10, the book argues that 
Christ will return 500 years after his crucifixion—i.e., in 
the year 6000; then the world Sabbath of a millenium will 
follow. 


.... The book “ Pistis Sophia,” retained in a Coptic ver- 
sion, is remarkable as the only doctrinal exposition of the 
Gnostics now extant in its complete from. Harnack, in 
this treatise, discusses its relations to the biblical books. 
In his conclusions he agrees substantially with Lipsius, 
altho his methods of reaching them are entirely unique. In 
the “ Pistis Sophia”’ the four canonical Gospels are used 
ina form closely resembling that which they now have. 
The Epistles of Paul are regarded as equal in authority 
with the Gospels. In spite of the Gnosticism of the book, 
the Old Testament is regarded as authoritative; and espe- 
cially are the Pentateuchal Psalms frequently used. But 
in addition, two books of ‘‘ Jet” are cited, written, it is 
claimed, at the command of the Lord in Paradise. The 
five Solomonic “ odes”’ are cited in full, which the author 
found in his edition of the Old Testament. These are 
imitations of the canonical psalms. The Old Testament 
is used almost exclusively in its prophetic parts; and the 
New Testament is interpreted allegorically. The bearings 
of these points on the history of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament canon are seen at a glance. 


....The idea that Hellenistic thought influenced the 
early development of Christian doctrine, not onl; formally 
butalso materially, has in recent years found many advo- 
cates, especially since the publication of Harnack’s 





“Dogmengeschichte.” Like all new ideas it is being pushed 





to extremes. Among these extremists is Dr. Alb. Dietrich, 
is his ‘‘ Abraxas; or, Studies on the Religious History of 
the Later Greco-Roman Period.’”” Among other things he 
concludes: 

When then Christianity emerged from later Hellenism, it was 
inclosed in the forms of the latter. The Christians were at first 
nothing else Siacraz "Ijoov, Only a beginning has been made in 
tracing this Hellenizing process in early Christianity ; a further 
research will throw a wonderful light on the important problem of 
the genesis of the characterization and its forms, which is now 
coming to the forefront of discussion. 


...-The Russian Palestine Society is evincing a note- 
worthy literary activity. Among recent valuable publi- 
cations is found Analecta Hierosolymitana (Tom. I. Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz. Pp. 5#5, 8vo, 20 marks). This work con- 
tains unpublished texts from the Libraries of Jerusalem, 
especially of a patristic character, but also many of great 
value for the ecclesiastical and secular history of the Mid- 
dle Ages, all in the Greek language. The series will em- 
brace three volumes. The same society published Cata- 
logus MSS. Biblicthecw Heirosolymitane (Towm.1. Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz. Pp. 623, 8vo, 15 facsimiles, 830 marks). 
This work will embrace four volumes, and will contain a 
detailed account of the manuscript treasures in the Patri- 
archal Library in Jerusalem. 


Music. 


BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON. 








THROUGH last week succeeded such matters of musical 
interest as Monday evening’s (local) production of ‘‘ The 
Fencing Master,’’ at the Casino; on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
George Grossmith’s pleasant musical entertainment at 
Chickering Hall, his first one in America ; on Thursday 
afternoon a lecture on voice-cultivation, given in Hardman 
Hall by Mr. W. H. Lawton; on Friday evening the first 
concert, and an admirable one, of the Beethoven String 
Quartet, in Chamber-Music Hall ; and on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening the New York Philharmonic’s con- 
certs, opening that Society’s fifty-first year. Besides these, 
there were concer’s urder Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Seid] (the 
Seidl Society in Brooklyn, by the by, has begun giving its 
entertainments for this year)—and several minor incidents. 
This week has the concert of the New York Symphony Soci- 
ety’s String Quartet on Tuesday evening, and the Oratorio 
Society’s concerts on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night. At these last Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel” will 
be revived. 

The Philharmonic Society must have congratulated 
itself on securing the Music Hall for its concerts, so large 
were its audiences at the afternoon and evening concerts. 
The orchestra’s splendid volume of tone and greatly im- 
proved “‘ form” under its present direction was evident to 
every welcome degree in the performance ‘of the famil- 
iar but never stale ‘‘ Mastersinger’s” prelude. The same 
traits came in the accompaniment of the long first move. 
ment selected from Beethoven’s Concerto for Violin in D 
major, op. 61; and in Tschaikovsky’s delightful Fourth 
Symphony. The now well-known Pizzicato Ostinato 
movement (in spirit the symphony’s Scherzo) has been 
played better here (on one or two occasions when it has 
been performed as an excerpt); but the last movement’s 
impetuous performance, under Mr. Seidl, challenged any 
comparisons. The vocal soloist was Mrs. Clemence de 
Vere-Sapio, She sang well a very modern French air by 
Saint-Saéns, in that composér’s ‘“‘ Henry Eighth” (newly 
included, unless the present writer errs)—and not so well, 
an air by Dvorak. Mr. Richard Arnold, of the Society, was 
heard in the aforesaid Beethoven number. His perform- 
ance wasa dry and technically far from perfect one; es- 
pecially impaired by that want of tone and of trueness of 
intonation which so often has marred this veteran artist’s 
public work. Even ‘‘academic” violin-playing, as Daudet 
uses the word, need not be sounpleasing. Both soloists 
were kindly received. The Society’s next concerts are 
for December 16th and 17th, Mr. Antonin Dvorak to 
take part in them as conductor of his Symphony, opus 60 
in D major. 

With the opera-comique ‘‘ The Fencing Master,” its book 
by Mr. Harry B. Smith and the score by Mr. Reginald de 
Koven, was effected with pleasant aspects the Casino’s 
frank admission that the respectable in art is its best 
policy. A musical resort with such resources and popu- 
larity ought to march under only that banner. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no further retrogression, no hints 
that any other thing “ pays’ best and is tolerable. ‘The 
Fencing Master,’’ sung with much success and mounted 
richly, hasa somewhat amusing and entirely unobjection- 
able libretto. It is quite one on conventional themes. Its 
plot is not worked out with either novelty, spirit or coher- 
ency ; and such conditions are unlucky. Mr. de Koven’s 
newest score here offered must be commented on from a 
double standpoint—first, for itself, what it is, and, second, 
as having a bearing on the recent curious aspersions on 
the composer’s musical gifts and his ability to make the 
best of them for himself. As to the earlier of the charges 
recently materialized and marshalled against Mr. de Koven 
—the use of a foreign popular song as a meiodyin ‘‘ The 
Fencing Master,’’ it was quite silly in a social club in 
Chicago, it would be silly in any kind of a club anywhere, to 
accuse Mr. de Koven, so far as they did, of borrowing, ‘‘con- 
veying,’’ stealing, call it what name one pleases, a song 
that seems never to have been that club’s song by any 
legal right or recognizable right, of custom in the first 
place. Perhaps, one may allow to the club some faint and 
elusive ‘‘title by proscription,” as English common-law 
would say ; but that is the utmost. A right of courtesy 
Mr. de Koven muy be accused of violating. Hardly even 
that accusation holds if the Alibi Club had no due under. 
standing with him about that carmen infaustum. 
The song and Mr. de Koven can prove an alibi 
against the Alibi. Nota bene it would have been 
much more graceful and punctilliously clear if Mr. de 
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Koven had printed on every program just a line of memo- 
randum, drawing attention to the song’s origin for the 
benefit of such people as might be specially interested, or 
for the genera] public’s enlightenment. Especially would 
it have been well if Mr. de Koven could have fancied as pos- 
sible rumors of occurrence such as those of which the Alibi 
Club’s caveat are part. Was Buononcini more careless or 
erring? But from Babylonian musical days to and through 
the times of Josquin de Pres, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Verdi—and who not ?—absolutely popular melodies 
have been borrowed, used by other than their authors 
—openly and not confessedly if not obscure enough to need 
confession. Perhaps Mr. de Koven’s fault as to the song is 
chiefly that. And as to the general insinuation, based 
largely on thescore of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” that Mr. de Koven did 
not write that work, and has not musical ideas and train- 
ing enough to write it, and cquld not without outside help 
write it or any such score—which charges Mr. de Koven 
denies absolutely in print—this opera’s witness is as fol- 
lows: It is far less effectively melodious than ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” chiefly because Mr. de Koven does not write it 
on the basis of the clear-cut English ballad, catch and glee, 
justly found foreign to the Viennese spirit of ‘“‘The Fenc- 
ing Master.’’ But the latter has enough melody to be 
agreeable, and, undoubtedly, if we had not all taken ‘“‘Robin 
Hood” so to heart, we would not now take the unlikeness 
so to heart—in another way. The orchestration is less clear, 
direct and nett in ‘‘ The Fencing Master” than in ‘‘ Robin 
Hood.” It is far more ambitious and elaborate; not 
half so tasteful, ear-filling or ear-satisfying. That this 
may be in part the composer’s avoidance of a previous 
manner, is not at all unnatural, even it is not lucky. It 
merely indicates that he is out of his field and boundary. 
It is not agreeable or easy to listen to such a second finale as 
is that in the “‘Fencing Master’’ and to set it down to Mr. 
de Koven, the composer of “‘ Robin Hood.” Itis not clear 
judgment to say that, therefore, he did not write “ Robin 
Hood” or that his claim to writing it and other operas is 
impaired by the fact that he may have taken some good 
counsel whence he saw fit as to orchestration, of any supe- 
riors that he chose to regard as advisers in scoring. It is 
not clear judgment to say that he cannot write as wellasin 
‘Robin Hood,” another time in a better vein than in the 
‘Fencing Master.’”’ The whole scandal—for such it has 
proved—related, apparently, to hot-headedness, jealousy 
and discontented surprise at an inferior musical work. As 
such, the less said further, the better. ‘‘ The Fencing Mas- 
ter’? should prove, and will prove, a judicious selection at 
the Casino for months to come, whatever its comparative 
merits or deficiencies ; and better things beyond it we expect 
from Mr. Reginald de Koven, its composer. 

Judging from the extended article on the Worcester 
(Mass.) Musical Festival, by Mr. Philip Hale, of Boston, 
Mr. Hale appears to be under the impression that the 
editor of this department, in urging the directors of the 
Festival to wider musical activity than their charge now 
shows, is urging them also to turn it into what Mr. Hale 
calls ‘“‘a festival where curiosity is first of all consult- 
ed ’’—‘‘a raree show.”’ The editor of this department of 
THE INDEPENDENT has suggested no such thing to the di- 
rectors of the Worcester Festival. He has urged a further 
regarding of novelty and of a special attractiveness to the 
Festival, other than in a sort which appears to appeal to a 
very local and toa decidedly Philistine taste. Furthermore, 
as Mr. Hale, in writing what he terms ‘general impres- 
sions,’’ writes largely a Special commentary instead, on 
an article by the editor of this department, and as he re- 
gards the Festival emphatically in sympathy with the 
ideas and policies of the Worcester managers of it, any 
discussion here of what Mr. Hale has been pleased so to 
write would be foolish and repetitious work. The 
views, often expressed in this journal, as to the Worcester 
Festival’s manifest and unlucky plight, need now no re- 
statement here, 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Homestead strike has been declared off, the Amal- 
gamated Association acknowledging its defeat by a vote of 
101 to 91. Among those in favor of continuing the strike 
were many who had either applied for positions in the 
mill and had been rejected, or felt sure that they were on 
the company’s black list and could not get positions. 
Those who voted in favor of resuming work were jubilant 
over their success. A member of the Advisory Board said 
that he had been trying to get the strike declared off for 
some weeks, as he knew it was lost; and it would be better 
for the men, as a great many of them could have got their 
places back. The business men are highly elated over the 
result, as a continuance of the strike would have ruined 
the town, many business houses having fallen into the 
hands of the sheriff since it commenced. ihe news was 
received with dismay by the strikers in the two Lawrence- 
ville mills of the Carnegie Company, who went out on 
sympathy at the same time as the men at Beaver Falls and 
Duquesne. The latter gave up the fight in three weeks, 
and the Beaver Falls strikers decided to go back just be- 
fore the decision of the Advisory Board. The Lawrence- 
ville men are angry at the Homestead men. At one time 
the strike involved nearly 10,000 men, and the Joss in wages 
will reach, it is said, about $2,000,000, aside from the im- 
Mmense loss to the firm, which conservatives estimate as 
about double the amount lost by the men in wages. 
Among the results of the strike have been thirty-five 
deaths. Besides those killed in the battle of July 6th 
many soldiers contracted fever, and there were a number 
of accidents resulting fatally. 


++.» The steamer “ Philadelphia” has arrived from La 
Guayra, Venezuela, with a political refugee on board who 
represents himself as ex-Governor Mijarez, of Caraccas. 
On Thursday, November 10th, this man boarded the 








bers, who allowed him to remain. The police, hearing of 
it, demanded his surrender, which Captain Chambers em- 
phatically refused. Troops were ordered out, but Captain 
Chambers called his crew together and drove the troops 
down the gangway plank in great disorder. He then re- 
ported matters to Minister Scruggs, who indorsed his ac- 
tion, and said he would protest against the action of the 
authorities. Captain Chambers then applied to the Cus- 
tom House for his clearing papers, which were refused by 
the officials, and realizing the danger he ran from the mob 
sailed without them. It has been reported that the Ven- 
ezuelan Consul would oppose the passing of vhe steamer 
by the New York Custom House on account of lack of the 
necessary papers. Official dispatches have come by the 
‘“‘Philadelphia” from Minister Scruggs to the State De- 
partment. 


....M. W. Murchison, the alleged writer of the famous 
letter which led to the recall of Lord Sackville West from 
this country four yearsago, has made a statement denying 
that he ever wrote the letter. He says that at the time he 
was on his farm in Glengarry County, Province of 
Ontario, where he received a paper but once a week. His 
father was ill and died, and after that he was ill himself, 
and then the matter had gone so far that it would be of no 
advantage to deny it. He states that he knows nothing 
about the use of his name, whether it was by accident or 
design ; that he never knew Sackville West, never wrote 
him a letter nor had personal knowledge of anybody writ- 
ing to him. 


....A proclamation has been issued calling for the elec- 
tion, on the first Tuesday in February, of delegates to 
meet in convention in Albany on the second Tuesday of 
May for revision of the New York State Constitution. 
There will be 168 members of the convention, 128 to be 
elected by the assembly districts, one from each; there 
are 32 delegates at large and 8 persons to be appointed by 
the Governor, with all the rights and privileges of other 
members. Three of these 8 are to represent the Prohibi- 
tion Party and 5 the labor organizations. Itis probable 
that the Republican and Democratic Parties will hold 
State conventions in January to nominate electors. 


...-A request having b en presented to the Pope that the 
documents and archives in the Vatican library relating to 
the United States be sent to the Chicago Exposition, Car- 
dinal Rampolla has promised to send copies of some and 
photographs of others, but says that it will be impossible 
to send the originals, chiefly on account of the susceptibil- 
ities of the Italian Government, which considers the Vati- 
can and its contents as national property. Both the Pope 
and the high officia!s of the Church express great interest 
in the World’s Fair and in the Chicago fétes, and say that 
the United States have set an example of high religious 
and social harmony. 


.... Superintendent Porter, of the Census, has discharged 
Ivan Petroff, the special agent who prepared the reports of 
Alaska for the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, and who, itis 
stated, gave false information in the Bering Sea case. It 
was supposed that he was suffering from some form of 
mental trouble, but that supposition is discredited. Pro- 
féssor James H. Blodgett, of the Census Office, has been 
placed in charge of the Alaska work, and will verify and 
superintend it. 


...-President Harrison has modified his order of Septem- 
ber 1st, imposing a twenty days’ quarantine on immigrants, 
applying it only to immigrants who come over in the 
steerage. The federal and local quarantines will be con- 
tinued, and the detention of twen'y days will be imposed 
only in cases where the vessels and their passengers are not 
in perfect sanitary condition. 


....Governor Flower has reorganized the New York 
State Civil Service Commission, replacing Messrs. Sleicher 
and Post by Messrs. Bailey, of Utica, and McKinstry, of 
Watertown. Mr. Bailey is a Cleveland Democrat and Mr. 
McKinstry a Republican. 


....-President Harrison has appointed William Potter, of 
Pennsylvania, as Minister to Italy; David P. Thompson, 
of Oregon, as Mmister to Turkey ; and Edward C. Little, 
of Kansas, as Agent and Consul-General to Cairo, Egypt. 


....The Borden case has been resumed at Taunton, Mass., 
before the Grand Jury. They have been making thorough 
investigations in the matter. 


FOREIGN. 


....The French Government has taken two important 
steps. It has decided to prosecute the Panama Canal 
officials on the ground of breach of trust and malversation 
of funds. The council claimed to have found in the pro- 
visions of the contracts and the execution of the work 
sufficient evidence to support the charges against the de- 
fendants, Count de Lesseps, M. Charles de Lesseps, M. 
Eiffel and others. It has also presented a bill for increased 
stringency in the press laws, contending that the disorders 
which accompanied the strike of tlie Carmaux mines and 
recent dynamite explosions in Paris are to be traced di- 
rectly to certain newspapers, which abused the freedom of 
the press, and were really Anarchist organs. M. Ernest 
Roche attacked the bill as being aimed against the Social- 
ists, and there was very sharp discussion on the matter. 
After various motions for delay, the Chamber, on November 
18th, by a vote of 329 to 228, voted to proceed on the press- 
ing of the claim of urgency by the Government ; and on 
November 19th, after expunging from the document all 
phrases which could be made the pretext for arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, passed the bill by a large majority without a 
division. There is no doubt that the Senate will promptly 
indorse the action of the Chamber of Deputies. 


....A Socialist Congress has been in session in Berlin. 
The report of the secretary stated that the work done since 
the last meeting had enlarged the active propaganda of 





’* Philadelphia” and claimed protection of Captain Cham- 


sentences passed{during the year upon members of 
the party. The terms of imprisonment enumerated 
amount to more than 117 years, and the fines to a total of - 
20,500 marks. The question of the relation between State 
Socialism and Social Democracy being under discussion, 
Herr Liebknecht, declared that Social Democracy was rev- 
olutionary, while State Socialism was conservative. This 


- Shows that the Socialists under Liebknecht’s lead intend to 


gain their purpose by revolutionary means, thus attacking 
the hopes and plans of the Emperor. The Congress adopted 
a resolution declining to take part in the convention of 
British trades unions, stating that they consider it un- 
necessary for a special Trades Congress to discuss the eight- 
our question, since that question was to be considered by 
the Zurich Congress, to which three delegates were ap- 
pointed. 


...-A conference has been held at Halifax between mem- 


-bers of the Canadian and Newfoundland Governments 


with a view to securing a basis of union. The definite 
action will not be known until approval of the Governments 
is received, but it is understood that the conference agreed 
upon a united line of action to be pursued in continuing 
the modus vivendi license and the supply of bait to United 
States vessels. The Dominion Government is to use influ- 
ence with the Imperial Government in affecting an early 
settlement with France in regard to territorial and fishing 
rights on the west coast of Newfoundland. A basis of 
terms of union was agreed upon which the Newfoundland 
delegates will submit to their Government, and if accepted 
by taem the question will be submitted to a vote of the 
people. 


....The prospects of the cotton strike in England have 
not materially changed, and it appears as if this trouble 
will be long continued. The Masters’ Federation has 
asked owners of the 6,000,000 spindles at work on full time 
to begin to shorten their working hours, and with the ex- 
ception of those of Bolton, who spin English cotton, they 
have consented. The Rochdale mill owners, who control 
1,200,000 spindles, have already put their operators on 
short time. 


...-In the relation between Morocco and France some of 
the French proposals are meeting with constant opposi- 
tion. No commercial treaty has been concluded, but cer- 
tain ccncessions with regard to the construction of water- 
works, sanitary improvements, and good roads in Tangier 
have been agreed upon. France is also to abolish her post- 
al service through Morocco as soon as an adequate Moor- 
ish service is organized. 


.-.. The Irish National Federation has resolved to push 
the Home Rule bill. A large meeting was held in Dublin 
under the presidency of Justin McCarthy. T. P. O’Connor 
Michael Davitt, John Dillon, William O’Brien, and Timo- 
thy Healy also addressed the meeting. 


....Theré have been numerous reports of a Papal Lega- 
tion at Washington and of an American Legation at the 
Vatican. Both reports have been emphatically denied, it 
being said that there is no foundation for them whatever. 


....-The English Government has extradited Francois, 
who was charged with blowing up the restaurant of M. 
Very, in Paris, in April. The Anarchists in France are 
very indignant, and threaten to cause fresh explosions. 


...-Several outbreaks have occurred recently in the 
prisons in different parts of Spain, and at one of the most 
serious at Tarragona on November 16th nine convicts were 
killed. 


...-An action for bribery brought against a Conserva- 
tive Member of Parliament, has been decided against 
him, and his opponent, a Gladstonian, has been given his 
seat. 


swore City of Hamburg will hold a jubilee on Novem- 
ber 25th to celebrate its deliverance from the cholera. 


....- Reports from Paris state that King Behanzin is tired 
of the war and has offered to negotiate for peace. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


CHRISTIANITY is not merely the best of several religions: it is 
unique, and the inferiority of other religions is far more striking 
than any resemblances which they may possess.—ARCHDEACON 
SINCLAIR. 





....The term “ Higher Criticism” is an unfortunate one. It 
has the appearance of pretentiousness, and it may be feared that 
in some cases it has led to the unconscious assumption of a tone 
of superiority on the part of its professors and their followers.— 
PROFESSOR SAYCE. 


....President Harrison will retire from the Executive Mansion 
with the respect of the whole nation. His Administration has 
been a clean, honest and upright one. He has maintained the 
dignity of his office ; no whisper of scandal has ever been breathed 
against him. Calm, self-possessed, clear-headed, positive and in- 
dependent, he has sought the good of the whole country, without 
the dictation of the poltiticai managers, and his term of office 
will take an honorable place among tne vest in the history of the 
country.— United Presbyterian. 

....The Roman Church is preparing to makea grand showing 
at the Columbian Exposition. . They were the first, we 
believe, to formulate plans for an exhibit and a congress, and 
ample provision has been made for success. The Roman Church 
wili gain immensely by the enterprise thus directed. Meanwhile, 
there seems to be little prospect that the great Anglican com- 
munion will be represented in any way. We seem to have little 
enthusiasm and less money for anything beyond “ parochial suc- 
cess.”’—Living Church. 


.... While the political Fates have decreed that Benjamin 
Harrison shall figure in history as a one-term President, that 
one term will stand without the disfigurement of any such scan- 
dal as has disfigured some past Administrations, and wili be 
credited with many admirable deeds and important public 


services. .. . ie is] a man of superior intellect and elevated 
character, high-minded, just, a Chief Magistrate whom the coun- 
try can always regard with pride and admiration. The profound 
respect and best Wishes ot tue whole country will go with General 

arrison when he enters into the privacy ana restiulness of 





the party, The report closed with a list of the judicial 


private life.—Christian-at- Work, 
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THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good ; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving and into his 
courts with praise. 

Be thankful unto him, and bless his holy name. 


Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, 

Praise thy God, O Zion ; 

For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates, 
He hath blessed thy children within thee ; 

He maketh peace in thy borders ; 

He jilleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 


Let the people praise thee, O Lord; let all the people 
praise thee. ; 





ONcE more the President of the United States, by no 
authority of law, but by the authority of custom and of 
universal consent and desire, calls upon the people to 
devote this day to the grateful remembrance of the 
goodness of God. We cannot do better than to repeat 
the admirable words in which this call is issued, which 
invites us to give our thanks to God, and in which the 
abundant and the special gifts of the year are called to 
our attention. 

**He has stayed the pestilence at our door.” In one 
city of Europe ten thousand were stricken down by the 
cholera. The dreaded plague crossed the ocean, and in 
our own harbor scores were prostrated by it. But if it 
touched our soil, its deadly power was restrained. We 
have been delivered, and not a city mourns its ravages. 
There has been no Hamburg within our borders. How 
easily it might have been otherwise! We may boast of 
our effective quarantine; but we will do well also to 
remember and to thank Him who stayed the pestilence. 

“He has given us more love for our free civil institu- 
tions.” An election contest is educating ; and one of the 
greatest things we learn from it is, not that on which 
parties differ but that on which they agree, that every 
citizen must labor for the welfare of the country. 
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Every citizen is taught to seek the best good of the na- 
tion. We cannot work for the country, or vote for it, 
without loving it better. There may be less fervid ex- 
pressions of patriotism than there were when civil war 
was in our midst; but there never was deeper love in 
the hearts of our native-born people for the country, and 
never warmer utterances of patriotism from the lips of 
those whom we have invited to be fellow-citizens with 
us. 

‘‘He has awakened a deeper reverence for law.” If 
less conspicuous, we believe this also is true. It has been 
a year of nosmall outbreaks against law. There have 
been sad labor riots in the North, and lynchings in the 
South ; but the worst is past. In most important cases 
law has been vindicated and normal relations restored. 
The administration of law may not yet be perfect, but it 
improves ; and we will thank God for it. 

‘* He has widened our philanthropy by a call to succor 
the distress of other lands.” There was starvation in 
Russia, while there was plenty with us. We sentof our 
abundance to them. If we blessed them we were our- 
selves blessed in the giving. We thank God for the chance 
to help others. 

‘* He has blessed our schools, and is bringing forward 
a patriotic and God-fearing generation to execute his 
great and benevolent designs for our country.” This 
is eminently true, and the blind could see it when the 
streets of our metropolitan city were a few weeks ago 
crowded with God-fearing young men and women who 
had met here to encourage each other to a better service 
of their God ; or when on Columbus Day the children of 
the schools waved their flags and sang their patriotic 
songs, and read the Declaration of Independence. 
These young people are coming out of our schools, 
and the teachers of these schools fear God. The peo- 
ple of this land never were so attached to the Church 
of Christ as they are to-day. Ourschools were never so 
full of the spirit of Christ. God was never so much in 
our nation, if not in our laws and Constitution. We 
cannot put God into documents, only the name of God; 
but we can put God himself into our hearts, and we 
have done it, and will do it more and more. 

‘*He has given us great increase of material wealth 
and wide diffusion of contentment and comfort in the 
homes of our people.” Our labor has been productive 
on the farm and in the factory. Our business has been 
prosperous. Our wages have been satisfactory. Our 
homes have had food and comfort. Herein we have 
everything for which to thank God who has so bounti- 
fully provided for our needs. 

‘* He has given his grace to the sorrowing.” The sor- 
rows that must come have come. While there has been 
no desolating pestilence, yet death has come, in the 
ordinary ways, and in those only, which in a ripe age 
take away the old, as in their mellowing year; and in the 
ordinary ways of disease it has spoken the sunamons of 
God. So death has entered the household of him who ap- 
points this Thanksgiving Day, and given grace to his sor- 
rowing heart, and has left grace in many another stricken 
and grieving, but not rebellious home. Have we, too, 
lost dear ones during the year? We will surely thank 
God who puts his arms under us in our day of affliction. 

Good and sufhcient reasons are these for ‘‘all our 
people to observe, as we have been wont” this day of 
Thanksgiving. There will be thankful hearts in the 
White House to-day, even if their joy is sobered by their 
grief. There will be more exuberant and jubilant re- 
joicing, but perhaps not more heartfelt Thanksgiving in 
our unstricken homes. To-day let us not forget our 
thanksgiving in our feasting. While our households 
gather in glad greeting, let them not forget to gather in 
the courts of the Lord. There let us refresh our minds 
with the history of all his goodness to our nation and 
to our families. There let us surround the loaded board 
and join merriment and laughter with the children and 

the old men, and still be thankful as we feast ; for 
“ Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some hae nane who want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.” 


THE ARCHBISHOPS ON THE SCHOOL QUES- 
TION. 


WE told our readers some weeks ago that they need 
not expect that the Archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States would, in their meeting last 
week in this city, devote themselves to fighting the pub- 
lic schools, but that they would rather engage in the 
more useful and legitimate work of planning how reli- 
gious instruction might be supplied on Saturday and 
Sunday for children who attend the public schools. We 
told how this problem had been answered by one of the 
distinguished priests of this city, who lost the favor of 
the Archbishop and is no longer in service here, but who 
found it possible, having no parochial school, to gatherall 
the children of his large parish for religious instruction 
every day. The public will learn from our correspond- 
ent, whose report appears on our ninth page, what was 
the result of the deliberation of the twelve Archbishops. 

It amounts to just this, and no more. It was resolved 
to promote the erection and support of parochial schools, 
so as to provide for as many of the Catholic children as 
possible, in accordance with the provision of the Third 








Council of Baltimore. It was then also resolved, after 


this necessary prelude, to direct that provision be made 
for the religious instruction of children in the public 
school, ‘‘by Sunday-schools, and also by instruction on 
some other day or days of the week”; these Sunday or 
week day schools to be under the direct supervision of 
the clergy, aided by intelligent lay teachers, and when 
possible by members of religious teaching orders. 

Now this is good sound sense. It means that the 
Catholic Church will not waste its time in merely fight- 
ing the public schools, but will adapt its policy to their 
existence and continuance. Of course, if the public 
school does not and cannot supply religious instruction 
the Church must supply it insome other way, Protest- 
ants have learned that this can be done by the Sunday- 
school, supplemented by parental instruction. Catholics 
are not only learning the same, but are confessing that 
itcan be done. The Sunday-school is a blessed gift 
which Protestants have made to Catholics, with some 
other good things. It is a pleasant thing for a Protest- 
ant to hear,as he can hear, the chimes of a Catholic 
church, on a Sunday, ringing out the notes of ‘‘ Sweet 
Hour of Prayer,” and to find that some of the best or- 
ganized Sunday-schools in the country are taught in 
Catholic churches. Education in secular learning only 
is godless and dangerous. It must be supplemented by 
instruction in one’s duties to his God, and this is what 
the Sunday-school does. 

We wish and need to have our Catholic fellow-citizens 
earnest supporters of our public schools, and the public 
school is now finding warm supporters among their 
chief clergy. Indeed, it is impossible to provide paro- 
chial schoois for more than a small fraction of the Cath- 
olic children, or to raise these schools much above the 
primary grade. For the most part these schools take the 
youngest children, teach them reading and their prayers, 
with the multiplication table, and then graduate them 
into the public grammar schools. These children are 
thus taught their necessary religious duties, first in their 
own religious schools, and are then mingled 
with the bulk of citizens in the common 
schools. For ail these, and especially for those 
who have no religious day schools provided for 
them, Sunday-schools are of the first necessity, and it 
was a duty for the Archbishops to take this subject in 
hand. To fight the public schools is not practicable ; to 
supersede them is impossible. Those prelates have done 
wisely whose counsels have prevailed to accommodate 
themselves to the conditions of the country and to get 
the greatest good therefrom. 
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THE DEMOCRATS AND TARIFF REVISION. 





THE Democratic Party will have complete control of 
the national Administration on the 4th of March 
next. It will not only have the Presidency and the 
House of Representatives, but also the Senate. The peo- 
ple have granted its request and given it the fullest op- 
portunity to carry out its pledges. Now that this power 
is assured the Party seems to be divided in opinion as 
to the advisability of beginning at once to carry out its 
obligations. One section of the party insists that a special 
session should be called in March to take up at once the 
work of revising the tariff: the other desires that this 
matter shall be postponed until the regular session begins 
in December, 1893. Our own decided preference is 
that this proposed revision should be postponed at least 
for another quadrennium. We think that the tariff 
needs no revision, that it is about right as it is, and that 
if any amendment is required it is only in minor partic- 
ulars. 

But we cannot forget how eager the Democrats have 
been to revise the schedules and reduce the rates. In 
their National Convention at Chicago, they denounced 
Protection as a “‘ fraud,” pronouncing it ‘‘a robbery of 
the great majority of the American people for the bene- 
fit of the few.” They declared the McKinley act to be 
“the culminating atrocity of class legislation,” and 
promised that its repeal should ‘* follow the action of the 
people in intrusting power to the Democratic Party.” 
Mr. Cleveland has himself spoken strongly from the 
same point of view, declaring the present tariff an ‘‘ ab- 
solute extortion”; that it is contrary to ‘‘ every sentiment 
of justice and fairness”; that it ‘‘ invites corruption in 
political affairs,” favors ‘‘ private and selfish gain” and 
‘involves a question of morals.” 

We submit that these declarations, which we must 
believe to be as sincere as they are emphatic, impose 
upon the Democratic Party an immediate responsibility. 
“Fraud” and “robbery ” are crimes against the statute as 
well as the common law of every State in the Union, 
and it is the duty of all who are cognizant of such 
crimes at once to expose them to punishment. If the 
McKinley law is the ‘‘ culminating atrocity ” which the 
Democratic platform has pronounced it ; if Protection is 
the ‘‘ fraud” and ‘‘ robbery,” which the same authority 
declares it; if it is an ‘‘ absolute extortion” contrary to 
the ‘‘ spirit of right and equity,” as Mr. Cleveland calls 
it, itought, without any unnecessary delay, to be abated; 
and we do not see how Mr. Cleveland, with any just re- 
gard for the pledges made by his party and himself, and 
of the consequent responsibility imposed upon him, can 

allow this “fraud” and ‘‘ robbery” to go on unnecessa- 
rily for nearly a full year before any attempt is made to 








deal with it. Anyone in authority who allows that 
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which he has roundly condemned as a fraud and robbery 
to go on, when he has the power to stop it, is inexcus- 
ably negligent of official duty. 

If, afterthe people have so signally defeated the Re- 
publican Party ‘and policies, and so emphatically ap- 
proved the Democratic Party and policies, we are to 
have a continuance, under the new Administration, for 
a year or more, of the policy of the old, how shall we 
reconcile the Democratic ante-election assertions and 
promises with the post-election Democratic quiescence? 
Of course the Republican Senate could not be relied 
upon to pass such a tariff bill as the Democrats have de- 
manded—one that shall consider only the requirements 
of revenue—but the Republican Senate will expire with 
the Harrison Administration, and the Senate to be con 
vened immediately for the confirmation of the new Cab- 
inet will be Democratic ;and there will not be a single 
hindrance which Republicans can offer to such a tariff 
revision as the Democrats have pledged the country to 
make. 

If the tariff, therefore, is a ‘‘ fraud” and ‘‘ robbery,” 
let it be abated at once. Thisis a plain and simple duty. 
Postponement in dealing with crime is not to be thought 
of. No man can allow public robbery to proceed and 
preserve aclean conscience. Fraud and robbery are not 
to be tolerated for a single day. We believe that Pro- 
tection is slandered when it is so denounced; but men 
should be true to their convictions and pledges. If after 
all that has been said, the ‘‘ fraud” is not at once abated, 
we must conclude that the tariff is not, after all, what 
the Democratic platforms and candidates have pro- 
nounced it. 
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SUNDAY OPENING STILL DEMANDED. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the action of Congress and of the 
Columbian Commission requiring the closing of the 
World’s Exposition on Sunday, the Directory at Chicago, 
consisting of forty-five members, have expressed the 
wish that the gates should be open. They propose that 
the machinery shall be silent, and offer as a sop to the 
Churches opportunity for religious services. This vote 
of the Directory is undoubtedly at the suggestion of the 
Sunday Opening Association which has been formed in 
Chicago. An attempt will be made when Congress 
meets to have it remove the Sunday closing condition 
which was attached to the appropriations made for the 
Fair. These appropriations have been accepted with 
this condition, and while the law remains unchanged 
the gates of the Exposition cannot be opened on Sunday. 
It was in response to the clearly expressed wish of the 
people of the country that Congress took the action it 
did, and unless it is now willing to run counter to that 
wish and defy Christian sentiment it will not change the 
condition upon which the appropriation was made. 

A general effort is being made to bring those who are 
in favor of observing Sunday into contempt. One of 
the respectable evening papers of this city speaks of them 
as the ‘Sabbath fanatics.” They are rather numerous 
and solid in character to be thus branded. The “ fanat- 
ics” are those who show so much zealin the cause of 
Sunday opening that they are willing and anxious to over- 
ride custom, law and all other opposing considerations, 
even thoSunday opening may require Monday closing. 

While there are’ many excellent Christian men, like 
Bishop Potter, who think that the Exposition can be 
safely and wisely opened Sunday afternoon, the great 
majority of them, as shown by the expressions of gen- 
eral assemblies, general conferences, and other Church 
bodies, are firmly opposed to it as a desecration of the 
day, and as a practical nullification of the statutes 
enacted to protectit. Wetrust that no one will be de- 
ceived by the desperate effort to have the action of Con- 
gress and of the Commission rescinded. It will be a very 
unfortuvate thing if this attempt is allowed to succeed. 
All who have the ear of a member of Congress should 
see to it that he is made to understand that the opposi- 

’ tion to Sunday opening is too strong to be overcome by 
clamorand denunciation. 
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END OF THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE. 


THE strike at Homestead was brought to an end last 
week by the surrender of the strikers. This is the result 
that everybody expected and predicted from the begin- 
ning, except the strikers themselves. It was inevitable. 
On the side of the Carnegie Company was every advan- 
tage in a conflict of this kind. Capital may lose, but it 
can afford to; there is no danger of its starving. But 
labor cannot lose without being brought face to face with 
starvation. Capital, therefore, can hold out ; labor can- 
not, 

There never was a more foolish strike than that at 
Homestead. Labor was not oppressed ; it was receiving 
a large remuneration, and the points of difference were 
not many or very important. But the workingmen 
chose to contend for what they call their rights with 
much obstinacy, and without a single reasonable hope of 
success. They have, in consequence, been idle for twen- 
ty weeks, and have lost thousands of dollars, which they 
might have had, if they had been willing to make certain 

_ Concessions in response to the concessions which the 
company offered. During these twenty weeks they 








and contracting debts ; and they return to work this 
week with the bitter consciousness that they have 
wasted their time and savings, and all to no purpose. 
One of the labor leaders, commenting upon the result, 
offers this sage bit of explanation : ‘‘The Homestead 
strike failed because the men had not money enough to 
compete with the millions of the Carnegie Company.” 
This is such an obvious truth that itis strange that the 
workingmen could not see it five months ago. It was 
just as obvious then as it is now. 

The outcome of this strike will have a very discourag- 
ing effect upon labor. It will so discourage workingmen 
who are being really oppressed, that they will not ven- 
ture, in many cases, to take any decided measures to 
secure justice. It will, on the other hand, encourage 
capital to be more exacting. The example has been a 
most conspicuous one, and the lesson of it will come home 
to the dullest minds. 

The strength of the position of the workingman is in 
reason. It is not in his money, for he has little, nor in 
his endurance, which cannot be protracted ; but in his 
appeal for fair treatment and commen justice. Appeals 
thus supported always meet the public sympathy. When 
labor does an unreasonable thing, as at Homestead—pro- 
ceeding through violence to support its demands—it 
forfeits the confidence and sympathy of the public, and 
soon finds that it is engaged in a foolish and hopeless 
contest. We are sorry that the workingmen of Home- 
stead have so humiliated themselves and given capital so 
signal a victory. Nothing that has occurred in many 
years has brought more discredit on the noble cause of 
labor than the Homestead affair. But how long will its 
lessons be heeded ? 


Editorial Votes. 


THIS is our Thanksgiving issue, and it contains forty 
pages besides the cover. We give five poems, by Susan 
Coolidge, Louise Imogen Guiney, Edgar Fawcett, Elizabeth 
M. Griswold and D. A. McKellar, two of which have a 
Thanksgiving subject. A number of the articles by prose 
contributors are also suggested by the season, among 
which is one on Centennial Thanksgivings, by Edward 
Everett Hale; one on the Thanksgiving theology of some 
mill operatives, by James M. Ludlow, D.D.; National 
Thanksgiving Proclamations, by Gaillard Hunt; the 
First New England Thanksgivings, a very interesting 
account, by Alice Morse Earle; and Thanksgiving Days at 
New Amsterdam, by W. De Loss Love, Jr. Other writers 
treat of miscellaneous topics, among which Dr. Newman 
Hall reports recent discussions in England ; Joaquin Mil- 
ler tells of some California birds; Dr. Harris, our learned 
Commissioner of Education, describes the present outlook 
of Education: Bishop Tanner gives a Negro’s view of the 
reasons of the Republican defeat; the Rev. Joseph V. 
Tracy controverts some errors about the Catholic Church ; 
the Rev. W. H. Gulick describes the Spanish celebration 
of the quarter centenary of Columbus; and special corre- 
spondents report for us the meeting of the Catholic Arch- 
bishops, the trial of Professor Smith, and other important 
events. There are three admirable stories by Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Dr. George Hepworth and Helen H, Blake. 











A MINISTERIAL subscriber writes to us complaining that 
the subject of politics is introduced in a partisan way in 
our editorial columns. He says that he has been deceived 
in the matter, andasks why THE INDEPENDENT, a religious 
paper, should take a partisan position when ministers are 
forbidden to do so in the pulpit. _We wish to say to him 
and a few other subscribers that THE INDEPENDENT has 
been an advocate of Republican policies and candidates 
ever since General Fremont became its first nominee, with 
the exception only of one Presiden'ial year, when it felt 
that it could not give its support to the Republican candi- 
dates. We had supposed that wherever THE INDEPENDENT 
was known it was known as an advocate of Republican 
policies. We advocate these policies because we believe 
that they are more fitted to advance the moral, industrial 
and general interests of the country than those of any 
other party. Our own constituency is, in great measure, 
within the Republican lines; and we believe that we are 
serving the cause of religion with real faithfulness in point- 
ing out the wrong and dangerous features of Democratic 
policies, and in advocating those of the Republican 
Party. Religion is not something for use simply in the 
church, or prayer-meeting, or family; but something 
which ought to be carried into all the affairs of life. 
We believe heartily in religion in politics, and when 
we discuss political subjects we try todo it from the reli- 
gious standpoint. THE INDEPENDENT aims to be a broad 
and comprehensive paper. It does not, by any means, give 
its consent to all Republican measures,-nor does it insist 
that that party isalways right, or that all Republicans are 
strictly moral and intelligent people. We like the liberal, 
progressive ideas of the party; and it seems to us that when 
large measures in any direction are required, the Repub- 
lican Party is more ready to pass them than its old com- 
petitor. If our ministerial friend is not a Republican, we 
assume that he wants to hear both sides of every impor- 
tant question. Such questious include almost everything 
relating to moral, religious, and other matters of interest 
to the general public. In our editorial and more than 
twenty other special departments, there may be found 





have been living largely upon their own slender capital 
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WE are told by political opponents that the overwhelm- 

ing defeat of the Republican Party in the recent elections 

was the penalty visited upon it by the people for its short- 

comings. We wonder why it is that the Democratic Party 

is seldom or never visited with such penalties. It is freely 

admitted that that party suppresses freedom of the suffrage 
in the South, and counts candidates in or out according to 

their political affiliation. They justify this crime on the 

ground that it would not be safe to allow the majority to 

rule in the Negro States. What wrong has the Republican 

Party committed comparable to this ? The fact of the mat- 

ter is that the Republican Party has not been punished for 

wrongdoing, but it has been defrauded of the approval 

which it ought to have had for the best legislation that has 

been adopted in twenty years. What measures ever pro- 
posed by Democratic leaders could have conferred such 

benefits upon the families of the United States as the re- 

peal of the duties on sugar, by which every poor man saved 

from two to two and half cents a pound upon this indis- 
pensable article ? One would have supposed that the work- 

ingman, out of gratitude for this one measure alone, would 

have given hearty support to the Republican ticket. If the 

Democrats could have had some such achievement as this to 

point to it would have covered them with glory. They came 

before the country with nothing in the way of arecord to ap- 
peal to. So far as they have been in power in the States they 

are in many cases chargeable with legislation of a partisan 
and outrageous character. The Republican Party came 

before the country with many proud and noble achieve- 
ments—free sugar, reciprocity, by which valuable markets 
were opened to millions of our farm products ; the removal 
of the embargo on pork and cattle in foreign countries; the 
adoption of an International Copyright act; the elevation 
and improvement of the Indian service; the settlement of 
great international complications, some of which were in- 
berited from the Cleveland Administration; a fair and 
equitable congressional apportionment, and many other 
acts which go to make up a splendid record. If the coun- 
try intended by the recent defeat to rebuke the Republican 
Party, it is a strange system of discipline, If such were 
the only interpretation of the vote of November 8th, then 
Repu blican politicians would be justified in going over to 
the par ty which is rewarded for its bad acts, or no acts at 
all, and in leaving a party whichis punished for having a 
large and noble record. 


ONE of our city dailies has been at the pains to point out 
that the result of the elections in Connecticut is a rebuke 
tothe Republicans for their attempt to prevent certain 
Democratic State officers from entering upon their official 
duties. It may be that such was the intent of some who 
voted the Democratic ticket. But there is this to be said 
about the Republican position, that the Supreme Court of 
the State has fully sustained it. The man who was kept 
out of the office of Governor was not the Democratic candi- 
date, but the Republican candidate. According to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court the Republican House was 
right in its contention regarding the canvassing of the 
vote ; andif the Constitution had been followed, according 
to the interpretation laid down by the Court, the Legisla- 
ture would have elected the Republican candidate. There 
is considerable difficulty in finding in the recent elections, 
in many cases, the precise prineiple which governed voters. 
Are we to assume that the large Democratic majority in 
Wisconsin is to be taken as an approval of the acts of the 
Democratic Legislature, which made three gerrymanders 
of the legislative districts, two of which were declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, the third being 
adopted so close to the election that no opportunity for a 
third decision was given? Is the large Democratic 
majority in this State an indication that the people 
approve the act of the Democrats in taking possession of 
the Senate last winter, and counting out men who were 
lawfully elected, contrary to the decision of the Court of 
Appeals? Is the increased Democratic majority in New 
Jersey to be regarded as an approval of the outrageous 
course of the Democratic Party in that State in the last 
three or four years? These are pertinent questions, and if 
the Democratic result in Connecticut is to be interpreted 
as a rebuke to the Republican Party, how shall we inter- 
pret the Democratic gains in these other States ? 

No one in a position of authority, be he President Harri- 
sop, President Cleveland, Senator Hill, or any other person, 
down to the most inconspicuous policeman, nor even a pri- 
vate citizen,has any right to delay a single day—much less a 
year—in exposing and punishing those guilty of ‘‘fraud”’ and 
‘robbery.’ Our laws emphatically require this. Ifthe Mc- 
Kinley Tariff is doing the mischief charged by Mr. Grover 
Cleveland and others in the way of ‘‘ fraud” and “‘robbery”’ 
and “‘extortion,’”’ why in the name of common sense and com- 
mon bonesty don’t they propose to stop this “fraud” and 
‘“‘ robbery” IMMEDIATELY, in an extrasession of Congress 
convenedin March next? When men in any station in this 
country postpone—for political or other reasons—the punish 
ment of ‘‘robbers,” and other criminals, it is in defiance 
and contempt of law, justice, good morals and good citizen- 
ship. We don’t believe the monstrous charges of ‘fraud ” 
and “robbery”; but Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic 
Party have made them Now let them act promptly and 
honestly, and thus show that they really believed what 
they openly and repeatedly affirmed to be te /-uth. 

THE next President begins already to feel the weight of 
the obligation which comes upon him as the result of the 
recent elections. In a speech last week at a dinner given 
in honor of his victory, he said: 

“J should not, perhaps, introduce anything somber on this 
occasion ; but { know you will forgive me when I say that every 
feeling of jubilation and even my sense of gratitude is so tem- 
pered as to be almost entirely obscured by a realization, nearly 
painful, of the responsibility I have assumed in the sight of the 
American people. My love of country, my attachment to the 





every week important “‘ food for thought” for every one— 
agreeing or not agreeing, always, with us, 


principles of true Democracy, my appreciation of the obligation 
I have entered into with the best and most confiding people in 
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the world, and a consciousness of my own weakness and imper- 
fections, all conspire to fill my mind with sober and oppressing 
reflection. 

“ When I consider all that we have to do as a party charged 

with the control of the Government, I feel that our campaign, 
instead of being concluded, is but just begun. What shall our 
performance be of the contract we have made with our country- 
men, and how well shall we justify the trust they have imposed 
in us? If wesee nothing in our victory but a license to revel in 
partisan spoils, we shall fail at every point. If we merely pro- 
fess to enter upon our work, and if we make apparent endeavor 
todo it a cover for seeking partisan advantage, we shall invite 
contempt and disgrace. If we attempt to discharge our duty to 
the people without complete party harmony in patriotic action, 
we shall demonstrate our incompetency.” 
This is modestly and handsomely said. It shows some ap- 
preciation of the nature of the service to be performed, 
without which aman is poorly equipped to be a successful 
public ruler. 


SEVERAL of our Roman Catholic papers are singing Te 
Deums over the victory of Mr. Cleveland. They call it the 
deathblow of Know-nothingism and bigotry. The Catho- 
lic Herald, of this city, a little more virulent than most of 
its contemporaries, says : 

“The Republican Party, led by bigots, invaded the sanctuary 

of the home, usurped parental rights, and robbed Catholic In- 
dians of their only treasure, their faith; but the people, true to 
the best traditions of America, hurled it from power. Cleveland's 
victory was, in truth, the dafeat of bigotry.” 
One of the chief glories of the Harrison Administration is 
its noble Indian policy, as conceived and carried out by 
General Morgan, who has dealt with Catholic Indian 
schools with friendly impartiality. The American people 
kvow full well that bigotry is not the special vice of Prot- 
estantism. Before many years have passed they will un- 
derstand how and why it is introduced into politics. 


WE are glad to see The Congregationalist interpreting 
the action of the National Council at Minneapolis on the 
vexed Alabama question. It is doubtless right in saying 
that the National Council did not recognize the Congrega- 
tional Association at Alabama as the State body. It has 
been hitherto the State body. It is no lenger such, but a 
State body, covering the State with its churches, all col- 
ered, and there are no white churches in its membership. 
The other State body, of white churches, the Council did 
not recognize for the reason that it could not justify its 
claim to be the State body. Our contemporary says that if 
the Alabama delegate Convention had been fully organ- 
ized on the plan of the Georgia State Convention, and had 
sent its delegates they would have been received without 
question. There certainly would have been question raised, 
for there was very general dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition of things in Georgia. Georgia is rich in Congrega- 
tional State bodies. It has a Negro State Association, 
whose delegates are admitted to the National Council 
under pretense that it is local: and a white State Confer- 
ence, which sends no delegates; and a State Convention 
consisting of twenty-five members, representing confer- 
ences, not churches, which sends delegates. Applications 
for membership of a colored Church in its local white con- 
ferences are discouraged. The Congregationalist says that 
the Georgia plan “‘up to the present time has been the 
Massachusetts plan.’”’ It is no longer the Massachusetts 
plan, if it was up to the last meeting. The local churches 
are now the constituent bodies in the State Association of 
Massachusetts. It is no longer a body composed of dele- 
gates from local associations or conferences. The present 
Georgia delegate plan has scarcely an existing parallel in 
Congregational polity, and was created simply to avoid 
fellowship. We have been waiting to see if The Congrega- 
tionalist would print Mr. McDaniel’s letter, but it evi- 
dently thinks it of no importance. 


THE Howard Association, with its great membership in 

England and in this country, has probably had more influ- 
ence than any other organization in the world in stirring 
up the public as to the treatment and prevention of crime. 
The annual report of the society shows how far England is 
ahead of us in this matter, particularly in the treatment 
of young offenders and prisoners charged with a first or a 
light offense. The American penal system can hardly be 
said to be anything better than a necessary evil. It is not 
easy to relieve our jails of the charge of being the training 
schools of a criminal class. The first step is taken by 
massing juvenile delinquents, first offenders and light of- 
fenders together all in one class, both in their detention 
and in the sentence then awarded to them. In England 
the probation of first offenders combined with a system of 
suspended sentence, conditioned on good behavior under 
supervision, has worked well, and has been carried far 
beyond anything yet attempted in thiscountry. With the 
admirable results of the New Zealand experiments before 
us on the one hand, and the frightful fact confronting us 
brought out by the Hon. A. D. White on the other, that 
the total of murders in this country in 1891 was 6,000, it is 
time to begin to stspect that the penal system is not work- 
ing well in this country. We note that the Howard Asso- 
ciation, in its report, again raises its protest against the 
sentimentality in the treatment of criminals which pro- 
vides them with better fare than average honest labor can 
secure. How to treat crime without fostering it on the 
one hand, and without hardening the offender into a crim- 
inal on the other, is the burning question on which more 
light has probably come from the Howard Association and 
its members than from any other source. 


THE National Exposition Souvenir, ‘What America 
owes to Woman,” now being edited by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer for the Woman’s Department of the Columbian 
Exposition, will contain contributions from many distin- 
guished women who are representatives of various popular 
movements or lines of work. Among the more than thirty 
women of more or less fame to whom topics have been 
assigned are Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Miss Lucy Larcom, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. 
J. C. Croly, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss Grace H. 
Dodge and Gail Hamilton. The editor of this work appears 
to lack a sense of proportion. Woman’s work in the 
Church, the widest and most important work done by 
women in our country, is utterly ignored in this published 
list of topics, nor is there any note made of the wonderful 
missionary organizations whose network covers our land 
from Maine to California. The only opportunity afforded 
to allude to this work, even incidentally, isin the subject 
assigned to Miss Frances E. Willard, ‘‘Women in Philan- 
thropy.”” Meanwhile “‘ Women Art Patrons,” ‘‘ Women in 
Law,” ‘‘Women in Medicine,” and ‘‘ Women of the 
Drama,” are to be discussed. With the two representative 
women, Dorothea Dix and Maria Mitchell, there is in- 
cluded a sketch of a woman of purely local fame, the late 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Chicago. This enlarging on 
woman’s work as distinct from man’s grows wearisome ; 
but if such a volume must be prepared why should not a 
representative preacher like the Rev. Annis F. Eastman 
write of ‘‘ Woman in the Pulpit,” or, at least, of that work 
next in importance to that done by women in their homes, 
their church and organized home and foreign missionary 
work? 


THE city of New York is more destitu‘e of public library 
accommodations than any other city of its size in all Chris- 
tendom. It is more destitute than scores of cities of far less 
wealth and population in our owncountry. It has no ade- 
quate public library out of which anybody can take a book 
to his home, as one can from the public libraries of Boston, 
Baltimore or Chicago. The Astor Library is a great bless- 
ing to those who can use it ; but they must come in the day- 
time, and must do their reading within its walls. Itis a 
library for leisurely students, not for working people. The 
Lenox Library is even more strictly guarded from the pub- 
lic. It was the desire of Samuel J. Tilden to supply such a 
really free public library as the city needs, and to this ob- 
ject he devoted his seven or eight millions of property by 
his will. But, eminent lawyer tho he was, there wasa flaw 
in his will, and bis legal heirs—he had no children— 
successfully contested the will. Before the case had passed 
through the final Court of Appeals the trustees appointed 
under the will to create the Tilden Library thought it pru- 
dent to compromise with one of the contesting parties and 
secured a sum which will aggregate from two to two and a 
half million dollars, as a basis for a library, which would 
provide an income of about eighty thousand dollars a year. 
This will go far to support a library, but will not provide 
buildings. The trustees therefore ask the city to providea 
suitable place for the library, when they will provide the 
books and care. Even so the income seems very small for 
the care of the central library and all the branches that will 
be necessary and for the purchase of books ; but it is under- 
stood that quite a number of the smaller miscellaneous 
library associations in the city, excluding the Astor, will 
join in the plan, adding considerably to the resources. We 
do not see why the city cannot well do this. It is much 
less than smaller and poorer cities do. Minneapolis, for 
example, not only has put up the library building out of 
the public funds, but pays the whole expense in the same 
way. Building and books, equipment and attendance are 
all a public charge, and no part of the city taxes is more 
willingly paid, and in no public property and service do 
the people take more pride. Indeed Minneapolitans seem 
to value their public library as much as they do their parks 
or their water works. Let New York have its free library. 


In his article on ‘‘ The Local Short Story,” in our issue 
of November 3d, Colonel Higginson, speaking of Charles 
Brockden Brown’s novels, says : 

“The fantastic and high-flown element in his books was the 

habit of the period. The letters of his friends and lovers seem 
such as no human being ever could have written; and yet I have 
read in manuscript just such letters, dating from the same time 
and bearing on the most serious matters.” 
As an illustration of the truth of what Colonel Higginson 
says, we transcribe an old yellow letter by a brother of 
President Nathan Lord, of Dartmouth College, when he 
was a student in Harvard, to his sister, at her home in 
South Berwick, Me. We may say that the writer was a 
man of much literary ability, and that his sister was not 
quite twelve years old: 


“CAMBRIDGE, February 12th, 1802. 

** My Sister: That you may be sensibleof my punctuality, and 
with a view that you may be reminded that I depend on a strict 
conformity to your promise, { now write you. After your 
thoughts are in a measure subsided on the reconsideration of 
your visit to Portsmouth I wish you to write me. It would be 
presumption to question the happiness you experienced in your 
visit & at your Ball, but I will venture to say it was not so con- 
summate as you anticipated. I feel solicitous to be informed 
whether the proceedings at the Berwick ball were conducted with 
that regularity so absolutely necessary & whether the young 
gentlemen, the members, were so well satisfied as they premedi- 
tated. Your prepossessions in favor of Portsmouth may cause a 
few seeds of discontent to spring up at being in Berwick. Your 
good sense will dictate that now is the time forimprovement. I 
cannot forbear suggesting to you a few considerations on an early 
and practical attendance to reading. While it unbends the 
mind from the busy scenes of life, it plainly demonstrates the 
importance of attending to the duties of life, and evidences be- 
yond contradiction the vast field there is opened for improve- 
ment. It suggests new ideas, cultivates the mind, improves the 
understanding, & corrects the taste. Pleasure & delight are the 
invariable concomitants attending the faithful perusal of an in- 
teresting book. It is knowledge that elevates above our own spe- 
cies, and that knowledge is to be gained only by study. A future 
letter shall occupy my thoughts more minutely on this interesting 

subject. I am compelled to conclude by Mr. Chadbourne waitiag 
for the letter. Affectionately, Joun P. Lorp. 
“* Miss S. Lorp.” 


....There is a law in Georgia forbidding colored people 
to ride in the same compartment in the horse-cars with 
white people, and the Negroes are refusing to ride in the 
cars at all. In Atlanta the colored churches are voting to 








walk instead of riding, and as a result the Atlanta Journal 





announces that in October the street car company lost 
seven hundred dollars. That is good news. The Negroes 
should in some peaceable way resent such insulting treat- 
meat, and they will bring the mischievous element among 
the whites to terms. The Journal itself begins to say that 
the law which deprives the railroad companies of their in- 
come is wrong. That is the way to haveit repealed. In 
an even more vigorous way the Negroes are diminishing 
the number of mob executions, by protectiog any of their 
number who are arrested, and keeping a guard over the 
prison. 


....An ardent supporter of the Prohibition Party, who is 
also a teacher in a theological seminary, has sent us sev- 
eral postal cards concerning the results of the recent elec- 
tion. Some of them are, we are sorry to say, scurrilous. 
Here is one of them : 

Rumsuckers, you see, are not wanted at the White House. 
You will quit scoffing now. 

We have felt constrained to send to the writer of these 
postal cards the following : 

It seems to us that it is an abuse of the postal privilege to write 
such a message as comes to us onone of your postal cards. You 
speak of President Harrison as a ‘*rumsucker.”’ You ought to te 
ashamed of yourself. It will be of very little use for you to 
preach morality to others when you thys break the Ninth Com- 
mandment so publicly and wantonly. 

Like too many others, our correspondent manifests intem- 
perancein his zeal for temperance. 


...It is a matter for profound regret that it should 
have been found necessary, or should have seemed nec- 
essary, to bring action against the officers of the Panama 
Canal Company for fraudulent use of their position. As a 
result of the scandal one Frenchman has committed sui 
cide, and the reputation of M Floquet, formerly President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, is sadly smirched, and even 
de Freycinet is charged with having demanded money of 
the company for political purposes. The denials of those 
incriminated have been earnest, and the result may be the 
resignation of M. Ricard, Minister of Justice. The min- 
istry, as a whole, has been unexpectedly and triumphantly 
sustained. 


. ..The Salvation Army will this week make a peaceful 
invasion of the city of New York, celebrating their first 
Continental Congress. Less in numbers than the Chris. 
tian Endeavorers, they will be much more conspicuous in 
their British scarlet, and they wil! parade with torches 
and music to the number of two or three thousand. There 
will be public meetings in the Carnegie Music Hall, and 
the Ballington Booth three weeks baby will be “dedi 
cated,” as the term is. These Salvationists who began 
work iu this country fourteen years ago are now organized 
in a thousand towns and cities in the United States and 
Canada, and the fifteen hundredth field officer wil] be com- 
missioned during this meeting. 


....Dr. John R. Paxton told his Presbyterian church in 
this city last Sunday that Thanksgiving Day had come to 
have so little of a religious character, and to be so much 
given over to football and other athletic sports that few 
went to church, and it was not worth while to have any 
services, It was best to yield to the change of manners 
which had converted a day of religious observance i: to a 
secular holiday. At least provision might be made, we 
think, for those religious people who still like to worship 
God on this day of Thanksgiving. The plan of unioa 
services works well and assures a fair congregation. 


.... We have followed with mo little interest the progress 
and success of the American School of Archeology at 
Athens. It has proved its right to be, and has trained a 
large number of the younger professors of Greek in our 
colleges. Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has just been unanimously elected Director of the 
school for five years. He has had experience of one year in 
charge of it, and his choice, should he accept, is one that 
gives promise of new progress and usefulness. Professor 
Richardson conducted the excavations in Eretria, and will 
be eager to make the American School as fruitful in dis- 
covery as the German, the French or the English School. 


....Mrs. Earle in her readable article on the ‘ First New 
England Thanksgiving,” tells us of the turkey, Indian 
cornand pumpkins which went to make up the dinners of 
those earlier feast days ;but while describing the ‘‘ very 
pretty’ sauce made of pumpkins, she makes no allusion to 
that other sauce without which po Thanksgiving dinner 
in our later grandmothers’ days would have been complete 
Noah Webster has left his opinion about cranberry sauce 
very positively expressed, in his definition of the word 
“sauce,” where he says dogmatically, ‘‘ Cranberries make 
the best sauce.”’ 

....The opponents of union between the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal andthe African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Churches are beginning to muster their forces; and while 
we cannot believe that there is any prospect that they will 
be successfuk, yet we are sorry to see that a spirit of oppo- 
sition is beginning to appear in both of these denomina- 
tions. 


WE think we have never published a more able, interest- 
ing and instructive number of THE INDEPENDENT than 
that we present this week to our numerous subscribers in 
this country and those located in all the distant nations of 
the earth. It contains, including the cover, forty-four 
pages, all of which are crowded with the best obtainable 
reading matter inall its departments. We invite special 
attention to the stories in this issue, and also to the high 
character of our advertising columns, embracing the 
names of the best-known business firms in the country. 
With roast turkey, cranberry sauce, pumpkin pie and THE 
INDEPENDENT on Thursday of this week, there will indeed 








be good times and thankful hearts in every family. 
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‘TRIAL OF PROF. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 





THE trial of the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 
Professor in Lane Theological Seminary, and a member of 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati, charged with teaching doc- 
trines contrary to the Word of God and the Confession of 
Faith, began on Monday morning, November 14th, in the 
old First Church, Cincinnati. After half an hour spent in 
devotional exercises the roll was made up, showing the 
presence of seventy-four members—forty-seven ministers 
and twenty-seven elders—constituting the court, with the 
Moderator, John P. Scott, D.D., of Lebanon, in the chair. 
Probably one hundred and fifty spectators were present, 
including many prominent ministers and laymen of vari- 
ous denominations in the city. 

The platform was occupied by the Moderator, with the 
‘Committee of Prosecution,’’ consisting of William 
McKibbin, D.D., the Rev. Thomas O. Lowe, and Elder 
Daniel H. Shields on his left, and Professor Smith, who 
conducted his own case, on his right. 

The charges are three in number; under each of which 
are several specifications, with citations and proofs, the 
whole filling about thirty octavo pages. 

The first charge accuses Dr. Smith of teaching ‘‘ that a 
minister (in the Presbyterian Church) may abandon the 
essential features of the system of doctrine held by said 
Church, and which he received and adopted at his ordina- 
tion, and rightfully retain his position as a minister in said 
Church.” 

The second charges him with teaching ‘‘that the Holy 
Spirit did not so control the inspired writers in their com- 
position of the Holy Scriptures as to make their utterances 
absolutely truthful ; i.e., free from error when interpreted 
in their natural and intended sense.”’ 

The third charges him, “ while alleging that the Holy 
Scriptures are inspired, and an infallible rule of faith and 
practice, with denying, in fact, their inspiration in the sense 
in which inspiration is attributed to the Holy Scriptures, 
by the Holy Scriptures themselves and by the Confession of 
Faith.” 

After the required solemn admonition to the court by 
the Moderator, Dr. Smith took the floor, to file his objec- 
tions to the proceedings, and, upon these objections, to ask 
the dismissal of the case, or, in other words, to enter his 
‘‘demurrer.’’ These objections were classified under three 
general heads, as follows: 

1, “* Objections to the regularity of the organization,” in 
which Dr. Smith objected to three members of the Presby- 
tery (all of them ministers), sitting as members of the 
court, because of certain articles, which, he claimed, con- 
tained statements which indicated that they had prejudged 
the case sufficiently to disqualify them from sitting as 
judges. 

After full argument, pro and con, by Dr. Smith and the 
Committee of Prosecution, and statements by each of the 
three ministers challenged, the Presbytery, by a decisive 
vote, overruled these objections, and determined that these 
three members were qualified to sit as members of the 
court. 

2. ‘Objections to the order or regularity of the proceed- 
ing,” in which Professor Smith objected to the action of 
Presbytery in appointing a Committee of Prosecution: 
First, because the committee was appointed in pursuance 
of the recommendation of a committee called the Com- 
mittee on Erroneous Teaching, which, he claimed, was 
not appointed for that purpose ; second, because the said 
Committee on Erroneous Teaching was ‘‘a prejudiced 
and partisan committee” ; third, because it was done with- 
out proper inquiry as to whether a trial was necessary to 
the ends of discipline; fourth, because, as he claimed, no 
effort had been made by private conference to avoid, if 
possible, a judicial process. 

These objections were also fully discussed by the parties 
and were overruled by the court. 

3. “Objections to the sufficiency of the charges and 
specifications in form and in legal effect.”” With the con- 
sideration of this class of objections the great debate began 
in earnest, which has occupied tbe attention of the court 
for three and one-half full days, or seven sessions of two and 
two and one-half hours each, and which is not yet ended. 
The court has been in session from ten to twelve o'clock, 
and from half-past one to four o’clock each day. 

The impossibility of giving even a satisfactory outline 
of this debate, which might be called a “battle of the 
giants,” will be apparent when I state that the argument 
of Dr. Smith in support of his ‘‘demurrer,” in which he 

traversed the entire indictment, taking up each charge 





and specification, occupied in its delivery between five and 
six hours, or the sessions of Monday afternoon and Tuescay 
morning and afternoon; and that the printed report cov- 
ers seventy closely printed octavo pages ; that the argu- 
ments of Dr. McKibbin and the Rev. T. O. Lowe, of the 
Committee of Prosecution, in reply, occupied in their de- 
livery between three and four hours each, or not less than 
seven hours together, while at the hour of adjournment for 
the week, Professor Smith had again spoken about half an 
hour, making at least twelve or thirteen solid hours of 
speaking. 

The three speeches by Drs. Smith, McKibbin and Lowe, 
have all been regarded as able speeches, worthy of the occa- 
sion and of the men, remarkably free from acrimony, in 
xood spirit, and giving evidence of thorough investigation 
and a vigorous grasp of the entire subject. 

The same spirit of earnestness, seriousness and Christian 
courtesy has characterized the eatire Presbytery; and it is 
doubtful whether any church trial of such importance and 
far-reaching consequences has ever been conducted with a 
more entire absence of any offensive personalities, or mani- 
festations of unkind or improper feeling than the trial of 
the case of Professor Smith, in Cincinnati Presbytery, thus 


\ 

Besides the overruling of the first and second objections, 
noted above, there have been two decisions rendered. The 
first was on an appeal by Professor Smith from the deci_ 
sion of the Moderator allowing the introduction by Dr. 
McKibbin in his argument of other texts of Scripture than 
those cited in the indictment. The Moderator was sus- 
tained by a vote of thirty-eight yeas to twenty-five nays. 
The second decision was on an appeal by Dr. Smith from a 
decision of the Moderator allowing the introduction by 
Dr. McKibbin, in his argument, of quotations. from Dr. 
Henry B. Smith, Dr. Charles Hodge, and others, which Dr. 
Smith claimed were irrelevant to the puint at issue. The 
Moderator was again sustained by « viva-voce vote. 

At fouro’clock Thursday evening, November 17th, pend- 
ing the concluded argument of Dr. Smith in support of his 
demurrer, the Presbytery adjourned until next Monday 
morning, November 21st, at 9:30 o’clock. 


CINCINNATI, O., November 17th, 1892. 


THE CHARGES. 


The charges preferred against Professor Smith are main- 
ly as follows: 


CHARGE 1.—The Presbyterian Church charges the Rev. Henry 
Preserved Smith, D.D., with teaching, contrary tothe regulations 
and practice of the Church, founded on the Holy Scriptures and 
set forth in the Constitution of said Church, that a minister in 
said Church may abandon the essential features of the system of 
doctrine held by said Church, and which he received and adopted 
at his ordination, and rightfully retain his position as a minister. 
CHARGE 2.—The Rev. Henry Preserved Smith is charged with 
teaching, in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Bible Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion,” contrary to a fundamental doctrine of the Word of God 
and the Confession of Faith, that the Holy Spirit did not so con- 
trol the inspired writers in their composition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as to make their utterances absolutely truthful—viz., free 
from error when interpreted in their natural and intended sense. 

Specification 1—He teaches that the inspired author of the 
Chronicles has been guilty of presenting sundry errors of historic 
fact. 

Specification 2.—He teaches that the inspired author of the 
Chronicles has been guilty of suppressing sundry historic truths, 
owing to his inability or unwillingness to believe them. 

Specification 3.—He teaches that the inspired author of the 
Chronicles incorporated with his narrative and indorsed by his 
authority material drawn from unreliable sources. 

Specification 4.—He teaches that the historical unreliability of 
the inspired author of the Chronicles was so great that the truth 
of the history therein contained can only be discovered by such 
investigation, discrimination and sifting as is necessary to the 
discovery of the truth in histories by uninspired and fallible men. 

Specification 5.—He teaches the historic unreliability of the in- 
spired author of the Chronicles to have been such that the truth 
of events cannot be ascertained from what he actually asserts, 
but from what he unwittingly reveals. 

Specification 6.—He teaches that the historical unreliability of 
the inspired author of the Chronicles extended to other inspired 
historic writers of the Old Testament. 

Specification 7.—He teaches that the historic unreliability 
charged by him upon the inspired historical writers of the Old 
Testament is chargeable, tho in a less degree, upon the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. 

Specification 8.—He teaches that the disclosures of religious ex- 
perience given by the inspired author of the Psalms are not in 
accord with the mind of the Holy Spirit and free from moral 
defect, but are simply the experiences of imperfect and fallible, 
tho pious men. 

Specification 9.—He teaches that the assertions made by the 
inspired author of the Psalms are not to be relied upon as abso- 
lutely true. 

Specification 10.—He teaches that the last twenty-seven chapters 
of the Book of Isaiah are not correctly ascribed to him. 
Specification 11.—He specifically affirms the impossibility of the 
Old Testament Scriptures being free from all error, whether of 
doctrine, fact or precept. 

CHARGE 3.—The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America charges the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., a 
minister in said Church, a member of the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati, in a pamphlet entitled * Biblical Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion,” while alleging that the Holy Scriptures are inspired, and 
an infallible rule of faith and practice, with denying, in fact, 
their inspiration, in the sense in which inspiration is attributed 
to the Holy Scriptures by the Holy Scriptures themselves and by 
the Confession of Faith. 


SENTENCES FROM PROFESSOR SMITH’S DEFENSE. 


In making his response to the charges Professor Smith 
said, among other things: 

“TI object to the irregularity of this action that the Committee 
on Erroneous Teaching, on whose report the action was taken, 
was a prejudiced and partisan committee, appointed to represent 
oue opinion and one only. This was avowed in open Presbytery 
by the Moderator who appointed the committee, and it is further 
evident from the form of the report itself. 

“I might easily show by quotations that the minds of some of 
the jurors of this case are already made up. The Committee on 
Erroneous Teaching has published its virtual condemnation of 
me without rebuke, and the chairman of the Committee of Pros- 
ecution, since his appointment, has accused the higher critics, 
of whom he supposed me to be one, of holding grave errors con- 
cerning the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. Even the Synod of 
Ohio, before which this case may come by appeal, has gone out 
of its way to commend the zeal of this Presbytery for entering 
upon judicial process against one of its members. This state of 

things is without a parallel in civil process.” 
Quoting from the rulings of the General Assembly, Pro- 
fessor Smith said : 

‘** All charges of heresy should be as definite as possible. The 
specifications must be relevant to the charge.” 

He objected to the first charge on the ground that it was 
not specific and was insufficient in legal effect. The same 
objections were made to the other charges and specifica- 
tions. Concerning the first charge he said in part : 


“In fact, it is clear that the charge is one of heresy, because 
false teaching is alleged; but false teaching must be against 
doctrines distinctly taught in the Confession of Faith. I object 
to this Charge 3 that it is insufficient in form in that it is not 
definite and specified. It specifies an article of faith which I am 
alleged to impugn, namely, the doctrine of Inspiration; but the 
charge is that I impugn it in the sense in which it is affirmed in 
the Confession and in the Scriptures. Now the charge, to be 
definite, should state explicitly what is the sense in which it is 
affirmed in the Scriptures and Confession, and which I deny. 











me to plead that I am guilty of denying Inspiration in the sense 
in which it supposes it to be affirmed in the Confession, when it 
has not defined what that sense is ?” 


Tn the session on Tuesday, Professor Smith, speaking in 
regard to the Committee, said : 


“It is plainly the intention of the committee to assert that the 

Holy Spirit did control the inspired writers in the composition of 

the Holy Scriptures so as to make their utterances absolutely 

truthful, i,¢., free from error in their natural and intended 

sense. Now, I ask, why is not the natural sense the intended 

sense? Oris the intended sense ‘something different from the 
natufal sense? I cannot help seeing in this phrase an obscurity 
that seriously mars the force of the proposition. The intended 
sense; intended by whom? If by the Divine Author, we shall 
agree. If by human authority, I doubt whether any will affirm 
it in the face of Peter’s assertion that the ‘prophets sought and 

searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace which should 
come unto you, searching what time or what manner the Spirit 
of Christ, which was in them did point out.’ Or, if any assert 
that the intention of the Divine Author is necessarily the union 
of the human author, this proposition is at least debatable. In 

the first chapter of Genesis, for example, it can hardly be doubted 
that the intention of the human author was to describe a natural 
work of six natural days. Probably the majority of those who 
hear me hold that the intention of the Holy Spirit was to describe 
a geologic work of six ‘creative days.’ So the question whose 
intention the committee means in their phrase is not superfluous. 
And in that view alone the language is ambiguous, and should 
be amended. For if ministerial standing is to depend on a juggle 
with a word, the sooner we know it the better.” 

Professor Smith then went on to object to the charge 
that it was insufficient in legal effect in that, while it 
affirms a certain doctrine to be fundamental it brings no 
evidence that it is fundamental. Taking up this feature 
he went on to show that the committee had not adduced 
any Scriptural text to support the position they had as- 
sumed. The strongest text of all, upon which the Com- 
mittee relied, was that in 2 Timothy 3: 16, where it is de- 
clared that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrires, etc.”” He asked why the 
committee did not quote the revised version of this text, 
which reads, ‘‘ Every Scripture inspired of God is profit- 
able, etc.” His argument was that the word “inspired ” 
described the quality, not the origin of the Scripture. 


DR. MCKIBBEN’S ARGUMENT. 

On Wednesday Dr. McKibben opened for the prosecu- 
tion. Hesaid there were two things to be settled: First, 
the sufficiency of the specifications to sustain the charges ; 
and, secondly, whether the charges constituted an offense. 

Going to the question of the sufficiency of the charges, ha 

held that to teach that a minister may abandon essential! 
features of doctrine and still rightfully retain his position 
in the ministry was an offense. He said: 
“We are not Arminians, nor free agents. We are Calvinists. 
One of the essential features of Calvinism is the authority of the 
Word of God. Its doctrines are inculcated because they are 
found in God’s Word. I[fthis Presbytery was called upon to put 
anend to the Presbyterian Church, there could be no better way 
to do it than to teach the doctrine which the charges ascribe to 
Professor Smith. To teach that all that is required of a minister 
is to be in accord with the doctrines of the Church when he enters 
the ministry, and that he may be permitted to vary his belief 
afterward and still retain his position as a minister, is assuredly 
an offense. Eventhe installation vow was a contract to teach 
the essential doctrines of the Charch.” 

Coming to the second charge, he said the committee be- 
lieved that the inerrancy of the Bible meant that it was 
absolutely true when we understand what it means. 
“Inspiration means infallibility, or it is not inspiration, and we 
want tostand where the Son of God stood, and say: ‘ Every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God is true.’ That isinspi- 
ration, and nothing else is true. The committee believes Profess- 
or Smith does not teach any inspiration at all. Is not that ay 
offense 7” 

Speaking of Professor Smith at one time he said: 

“LT have no controversy with him, but only with his views. | 
believe his heartisright. My hope is that his head and heart 
may be brought in unison.” 

On Thursday, Dr.Lowe spoke for the prosecution. Among 
other things he said the absolute inerrancy of the Bible is 
the belief of the Presbyterian Church, and not to rely upon 
it is to give up the entire basis of the Church’s doctrine. 
In closing, he considered the charge which accuses Profess 
or Smith of denying a full ius piration of the Holy Spirit, 
which Professor Smith construed to mean that 
sinned against the Holy Ghost. 

Professor Smith in his reply said : 

“Ifwhat is now charged against me by the committee is to be 
taken as true, then it is the duty of the House to declare me 
guilty, and to not only depose me from my ministry, but to ex- 
communicate me from the Church. 

“If the committee makes these charges, why did it not first put 
them inthe indictment? I had thought that thedevelopment of 
the Christian graces—mercy, kindness, charity, love and the 
like—were among the essentials of Christian life, rather than an 
absolute uniformity of belief in the doctrines of the Confession 
of Faith. If the committee is right, 1 ought to be excommuni- 
cated, but let me say that it will excommunicate a large portion 

of the membership of the Presbyterian Church, including very 
many of its most exemplary, faithful and pious ministers. Did 
I mistake the meaning of the committee ?” 

Dr. McKibben answered that the committee had no 
thought of charging him with a sin against the Church. 
Dr. Lowe’s argument simply showed the logical conse 
quence of what was meant to be the error of Professor 
Smith. 

Professor Smith responded that the whole tenor of the 
argument indicated that the committee proposed to make 
him more guilty than he had been charged. Suborna- 
tion of hypocrisy was the best name he could suggest for 
the offense which the committee made in one ofits charges. 
The Presbytery adjourned until Monday next. 
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THE General Cabinet of the Epworth League at a 
special session in New York, November 3d, elected the Rev. 
Edwin A. Schell, of Yonkers, as the Secretary of the 

e in the place of the Rev. William N. Brodbeck, 
D.D., who was chosen by the Board of Control in Septem 











How else could I plead to the charge? Does the committee expect 











ber, but was compelled to decline the office. 
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THE CREED CONTROVERSY IN PROTESTANT 
GERMANY. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Nor for decades has the Evangelical Church of the 
Fatherland passed through such throes as she is expe- 
riencing at present. The question at issue is whether the 
Apostles’ Creed is to continue to be recognized as the 
official expression of the Church’s faith, or whether a 
movement should be inaugurated aiming at its abolition 
in liturgy and confession. The movement, altho the result 
of causes operative for years, has come like a peal of thun- 
der from a clear sky, and what only three months ago 
seemed a cloud of the size of a man’s hand, now covers the 
ecclesiastical heavens from horizon to horizon. The 
existence of the agitation is owing to the fact that, while 
the Apostles’ Creed is officially recognized as a part of the 
faith of the Church, is used in all its liturgical ceremonies, 
such as baptisms and the like, and adherence to its teach- 
ings is contained in the ordination vow of theological pro- 
fessors, yet the fact of the matter is, that many pastors, in 
sympathy with the trend and tendency of the advanced 
theological thought prevailing at the majority of German 
universities, have inwardly broken with this creed, and 
it no longer expresses their individual beliefs. 

The actual beginnings of the controversy date from 
Jaly 5th, 1891. On that day Pastor Lic. Christo- 
pher Schrempf, a young pastor of thirty-two, in the 
village of Wurtemberg, in baptizing a child refused to 
make use of the Apostles’ Creed in the ceremony, be- 
cause he no longer accepted some of its statements. He 
immediately notified his ecclesiastical superiors at Stutt- 
gart of what he had done, as also of his determination no 
longer to make use of this creed in his public ministra- 
tions. The negotiations thus begun finally ended in de- 
priving him of his ministerial office “on account of his 
failure to fulfill the duties of his Office,” as the royal and 
ministerial decree reads. The publication by Schrempf of 
the Akten in the case led toa further discussion of the 
problem involved. Among others, Dr. Rade, the skillful 
editor of the Christliche Welt, in Leipzig, the popular organ 
of the progressive and advanced Ritschl school, took up 
the issue and formally defended the right of liberal theol- 
ogy in the State Churches. The match, however, that 
set fire to all that was combustible in the churches all over 
Protestant Germany was the document given by Profess- 
or Harnack, now the occupant of Neander’s Chair in 
Berlin, and certainly the most influential theological 
teacher in the whole Fatherland. A delegation of students 
came, asking him if he regarded it as advisable for them 
to join in with the students of other Prussian universities 
in a petition addressed to the Higher Consistory of the 
Evangelical Church of the Kingdom, asking for the re- 
moval of the Apostles’ Creed from the ordination vow of 
the clergy and from public use in the churches. A move- 
ment in this direction had been made in a Berlin Synod, in 
1877, by Pastor Rhode, since deceased, but the movement 
proved stillborn. The present agitation, however, is 

bringing to the forefront the deep-seated antagonism 
between the liberal and conservative elements, both of 
whom are under the protecting wing of the same Church 


government. Professor Harnack, in nine propositions, 
formulates his reply. Professor Harnack’s propositions 
are these : 


“1. Lregard it as advisable for the Evangelical Church to formu- 
late in the place of the Apostles’ Creed a brief confession in which 
the understanding of the Gospel as brought out in the Reforma- 
tion and since then are more clearly and more accurately ex- 
pressed, and which will also remove those features in that 
Symbol which are offensive to earnest Christians, both clergy and 
lay. 

“2. Tam of the opinion that this is a good time to agitate this 
innovation, even if the prospects of success are, at present, poor. 
The General Synods of our Church have no more burning question 
to deal with than that of our creeds. 

“3. However, ‘Away with the Apostles’ Creed !’ should not be 
made a battle cry. This would be doing the enemies of Chris- 
tianity a favor and would be an injustice over against the religious 
worth and the honored antiquity of the Apostolicum, and it 
would also be an injustice to those Christians who recognize 
in this creed the full and satisfactory expression of their faith. 

“4. Therefore, the object at present should be only to have the 
creed removed from our liturgies, or at least give our congrega- 
tions the right to discard its use or to adopt another formula of 
faith. 

“5. This can only be done if the new confession to be adopted is 
superior to the old. 

“6. The acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed in its literal meaning 
is not an evidence of full Christian and theological growth. 
Rather, on the contrary, a Christian, thoroughly trained in the 
knowledge of the Gospel and in the history of the Church, must 
take offense at several statements of this Confession. However, 
such a trained Christian can also from an historical point of view 
adjust the statements of the creed to his own faith. 

“7. This, however, cannot be done in regard to all the propo- 
sitions of the creed in their literal sense. These three cases are 
apparent: (a) that the Evangelical Church does not herself ad- 
here to the historical meaning of some propositions, e. g., Com- 
munion of Saints;_(b) that one proposition, namely, ‘* Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead,” cannot also, according to the principles of the 
Evangelical Church, be maintained in its literal meaning; (c) 
that all the single facts which a Christian confesses are not bare 
facts, but are parts of his faith on account of their invisible con- 
nections and worth. 

“8. But these considerations do not yet suffice over against one 
statement of the creed, namely ‘Conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.’ Here something is maintained as a 
fact which is not believed by many faithful Christians, and which 
cannot be adapted to their present faith. Here there is an actual 
rock of offense (Notsland) for every upright Christian who desires 
to use this symbol as his Confession, and yet does not believe this 
statement. The most simple solution would be that those who 
do not accept this proposition should not become or remain in the 
ministry ; and that the laity who hold similar views should with- 
draw froma Church with such a symbol; for to do otherwise 
would seem to some to be violating conscience—the greatest of 
crimes. However, the conscience of such men is not binding on 
all. If non-adherence to a matter not in the center of Chris- 
tianity would incapacitate a man from laboring in the Church, 
then there could be no religious communions. If, then, it is mor- 
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ally justifiable for a theologian taking such a position to remain 
in the Church, it is possible only then'when he (a) agrees with the 
fundamental beliefs of his Church ; (b) when he does not hide his 
convictions in cases where he can hope to be understood , and (¢) 
in his own sphere agitates for a removal of the offense. 





sons inaugurate a movement such as is contemplated by the pe- 
tition. 

“ Appendix: The essential contents of the Apostles’ Creed cun- 
sists in the confession that in the Christian religion the blessings 
of ‘the Christian Church,’ * Forgiveness of Sin,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ 
are granted ; that the possession of these gifts is pronounced to 
those who believe in God the Almighty Creator, in His Son Jesus 
Christ and in the Holy Spirit: and that they are gained through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. These contents are evangelical.” 

This document has aroused an agitation throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany that is phenomenal. 
Throughout the conservative sections it is regarded as an 
onslaught on the Apostles’ Creed (‘‘ Sturm auf das Apos- 
tolicum’”’), and the agitation has rapidly put the attacking 
party on the defensive. Conferences, synods, conventions 
of all kinds, periodicals of all character, and individuals 
have with wonderful unanimity protested against the 
movement and defend the creed. Not for a generation 
has Conservative German Protestantism in so determined 
a manner given expression to her positive faith as has been 
done in recent months. The manifestoes in this direction 
have been almost unanswerable, and a general convention 
from all Germany is to convene in Berlin to declare loudly 
and clearly the Church’s adherence to the venerable creed 
of the Church. As significant and charisteristic an ex 
pression of this kind as can be found among the hundreds 
issued, is that of an Evangelical Lutheran Conference 
that recently met in Berlin, the document being signed 
also by such men as Professor Zickler, of Greifswald, and 
Professor Grau, of Kénigsberg. It gives this summary 
or protest: 

“1. Every attempt to deprive the Church of the Apostles’ 
Creed is a blow in the face of the Church of Christ. 2. It is sure- 
ly high time that our students of theology be removed from the 
influence of teachers who overthrow the fundamentals of our 
faith and confuse the conscience. 3. That the Son of God was 

conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’ is the 
very foundation of Christianity ; it is the corner stone on which 
all the wisdom of this world shall break asunder.” 

The liberal party is doing everything to stem the tide. 
Harnack himself has published a brochure in which he 
shows that the Apostles’ Creed came into general use only 
ata lateperiod. At the instance of Dr. Radea convention 
of liberal theologians met at Eisenach and formulated 
three propositions on the subject, which is signed by one 
or more theological professors from twelve German uni- 
versities. These propositions are in substance these: 

1. It is not ourintention to deprive the Church of the so- 
called Aposties’ Creed, but we deny that its status in the 
Church as a creed in a juristic (juridisch) sense binds pas- 
tor or layman to all of its statements. 

2. True evangelical faith includes, also, that we utilize 
and accept for the Church the results of conscientious 
scientific research. 

8. We can only regard it as a deplorable confusion when 
it is, e. g.,declared that “conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary” is the foundation of Chris- 
tianity ; is the corner stone on which all the wisdom of this 
world shall break asunder. Neither the Scriptures nor 
the Confession of the Evangelical Church regard the narra- 
tive contained in the first chapters of the first and third 
Gospels such a decisive significance for Christian faith. In 
the sermons of Jesus and of his Apostles no mention is 
made of it. It is therefore overthrowing faith and confus- 
iag the conscience when in the name of the Scriptures and 
of the Confessions a statement is made that presupposes that 
this is otherwise. 


+ 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church received for the year 
ending June 30th, 1892, $367,751, and expended $363,613. 
There was a balance in the treasury of $4,137. Of the ex- 
penditures, $210,783 was for the support of schools among 
colored people, and $69,331 for the support of schools among 
white people. 





..-. At the recent meeting of the Synod of South Carolina 
an effort was made to repeal the policy of the Theological 
Seminary, in so far as it restrains students from attending 
the scientific lectures of Dr. James Woodrow, President of 
the South Carolina College, formerly professor in the sem- 
inary. The motion which was made to repeal this policy 
was laid on the table ; but it was moved and carried that in 
this action the Synod does not intend to express any judg- 
ment upon the restrictive power of the seminary. It is 
evident that the old contest is not ended. 


....The Presbytery of Allegheny*has answered the over- 
tures in regard to the Confession of Faith in the negative. 
It objects to the manner in which they were sent down to 
the presbyteries, affirms that their general character does 
not encourage the hope that their adoption will give 
general satisfaction, and considers that the doctrinal dis- 
cussion evoked sbows that patient perseverance in the 
study of doctrine and in the indoctrination of the people 
is the immediate need of the Church rather than a prema- 
ture attempt at bettering the confessional modes of state- 
ment, 


....-The Presbytery of New Brunswick has refused to de- 
cline action in the revision overtures, on the ground of un- 
constitutionality. It holds that snch action would be dis- 
respectful to the General Assembly, un-Presbyterian, and 
inconsistent with the subordination due to the highest eccle- 
siastical court ; that while any member of the Presbytery 
has entire freedom of opinion and of speech, he is not at lib- 
erty, while acting ecclesiastically, to assume the unconsti- 
tutionality of the act of the Assembly. It compares this ac- 
tion with the action which the Presbytery of New York 
might take should it adopt a resolution considering the 
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“9. Theological students, as such, should not for various rea-— 
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appeal of the Committee of Prosecution in the case of Dr, 
Briggs unconstitutional, and therefore refraining from 
any further action in the case. 


....Mr, Moody commenced his mission in Dublin October 
25th. Among the pleasant incidents of the meetings was 
the presence on the platform, at Mr. Moody’s side, of Lord 
Plunket, the Archbishop of Dublin, who opened the pro- 
ceedings with prayer and pronounced the Benediction at 
the close. Mr. Moody had the assistance of Major Whittle. 
The meetings grew daily in numbers and enthusiasm, and 
the papers of Dublin spoke most cordially with regard to 
them. One of them, a Parnellite organ, saying that every 
sentence in Mr. Moody’s addresses might be profitably 
listened to by persons of any denomination. On the first 
evening about one hundred people came into the inquiry 
room, but their numbers rapidly increased, and Christian 
workers have been delighted beyond measure by the clear 
manifestations of the Spirit’s presence. 


.... The committee which was appointed at the last ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian General Assembiy, Portland, Ore., 
to draw up a plan to secure more direct relationship with 
and control of the Presbyterian theological seminaries, 
held its first meeting at Chicago, November 17th. The 
committee was in session for several hours discussing the 
situation, especially in its relations to Union Theological 
Seminary and Professor Briggs, and Lane Seminary and 
Professor Smith. Elder J. J. McCook addressed the com- 
mittee on the former matter, and Thomas M. McDougall, 
Cincinnati, gave a history of the latter. Before the ad- 
journment the moderator, Dr. Young, appointed a sub- 
committee to inquire more fully into the merits of the case 
of Dr. Smith and Lane Seminary. Of this committee the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson was made chairman. Reports will be 
made at some future session. 


.... The Chicago Presb ytery at its first meeting for dis- 
cussion of the proposed Revision of the Confession had a 
sharp discussion on some of the changes. The committee of 
which Dr. R. W. Patterson is chairman, said in its report : 

“In examining this report of the Assembly, we find that a great 
many of the proposed revisions are faulty. There are a number 
of amendments which, if interpreted as they read, offer affirma- 
tions which the Scriptures fail to sustain.” 

After calling attention to some specia] matters, the com- 
mittee summed up the results of its labor as follows: 


“The committee finds that in many instances it is hard to de- 
termine what the authors of the overtures mean, or what they 
are trying to get at. In conclusion the committee would ask the 
Presbytery of Chicago not to indorse the revision of faith as pro- 
posed by the report of the General Assembly.” 

After long discussion the matter was postponed for two 
weeks. 

....Four of the Union Se minary directors, John Crosby 
Brown, D. Willis James, W. E. Dodge and Morris K. 
Jesup have given to the seminary $175,000. In their letter 
to the venerable President of the Board, Charles Butler, 
announcing the gift, they say: 

“Inasmuch as the Union Theological Seminary has resumed 
the position intended by its founders, its charter and its constitu- 
tion, we desire to express our hearty approval of the principle of 
its management by its own Board of Directors, and also our con- 
fidence that its affairs will be so administered as best to promote 
the spiritual life and growth of its students, and of the Presby- 
terian Church, of which we are members. Therefore, in order 
that the seminary may be placed on a sound financial basis by a 
substantial addition to its general fund and by the completion of 
the endowments ofits professorship funds, we take great pleasure 
in presenting to you, without cénditions, the sum of $175,000.” 
With regard to the disposition of this money, it issaid that 
$75,000 will be added to the fund for the salaries of profess- 
ors, whose incomes in view of the lower rate of interest 
avai.able have been considerably decreased, while the re- 
maining $100,000 will be added to the general fund. 


....The Christian Workers’ Convention, which was held 
in Boston November 10th-16th, was the most successful 
that has ever been conducted by that organization. The 
entire registration was about 800 and the hospitality com - 
mittee provided entertainment for about 350, tho accom- 
modations were ready for the full number. The Conven- 
tion was opened by the Hon. W. H. Howland, of Toronto, 
Canada,a wealthy business man of that city, who had 
been mayor three times, is President of the Toronto Union, 
and a man beloved by the poor, the unfortunate and the 
imprisoned on every hand. The addresses of welcome were 
by Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
ministers, and the Convention throughout overbore all 
all denominational lines. The chairman of all the sessions 
was the Rev. R. A. Torrey, but among the most prominent 
men in the work was the Secretary, the Rev. John C. Col- 
lins, of New Haven. The Convention was characterized 
throughout by a very earnest spirit and a cordial recogni- 
tion of every form of work tending toward the raising up 
of the unfortunates of every class. There were reports 
fromevery portion of the world, some from sections of 
this country indicating a degree of enterprise and success 
which was surprising to most. Among the exceptionally 
interesting addresses were two, by Mrs. Whittemore, of 
New York, with regard to her work among fallen women 
in that city, and by Miss Helen Richardson, of Puna, India, 
with regard to her work among similar classes in Bombay. 
There were also exhibitions of practical work, among them 
the Gospel and colporter carriage of Mr. J. C. Davis, 
which started from New Haven last July and traveled 
375 miles. One hundred and two meetings were held before 
50,000 people. The usual method was to drive into a public 
square or thoroughfare, sing a hymn, offer a prayer, read a 
few verses from Scripture, then have some singing and give 
a short talk. Inthis way many of those who never come 
within hearing of the Gospel messages werereached. Mrs. 
H. J. Pearson also gave another report of similar work;: the 
Boys’ Brigade was prominent, 22,000 members being re- 
ported from the United Kingdom and 3,500 from San Fran- 
cisco, The work of the Jews in New York was also the 
subject of an address by Dr. Schauffler. John F. Shorey, 
of London, read a paper on aggressive Christian work in 
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the Whitechapel district, where forty years ago no stranger | Dr. A. B. Kendig, of East Orange, N. J. In the evening 


could enter except as accompanied by policemen, while 
now there are frequent services on the Mile End and 
‘White Chapel roads, and clergymen are allowed to preach 
anywhere that they can. collect an audience without ob- 
structing the traffic. The Salvation Army received a cor- 
dial reference. When asked why it was not specially in- 
cluded in the program, it was said it simply could not in- 
clude everything. Cordial invitations were given for the 
next convention from Toronto, Canada, and Atlanta, Ga. 
The one from Toronto came from the city corporation, the 
first instance of the kind. The almost unanimous vote was 
in favor of Atlanta, but the final decision rests with the 
Committee. : 


.... We gave, last week, a full account of the proceedings 
of the General Committee of the Methodist Missionary 
Society at its annual meeting in Baltimore, up to the 
time of going to press, at which time the appropriations 
for foreign missions had been very nearly completed. 
After finishing the foreign work, the committee took up 
the various classes of domestic missions, and made appro- 
priations to each. We give herewith a summary of the 
amounts finally fixed upon for the various missions at 


home and abroad : 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 














RICA cis cen crcncsersvcccver 
South America..........+ 
CHINA. .....cccccceesccece eibdnk seek 
GOPMANY....... ee creecserecesccenccecsscseeceees sae 
Switzerland..... re 
Scandinavia..........+- 
India and Malaysia 
Bulgaria.......ccrssesseceeces decease 
Italy... Pee Rinse’ sind caaba ead Veeees 
Pe oe inl cd oust assubes hes 8 coo s0enSos.0di'so 
Japan....+. ce ccccececenceereeesecesee seeeeceesorens 
KOTOR. .ccccsenvcces oe 
ee as oinenee ss sens ventas sbeee cinkiomoaer 1,000 
Total for Foreign Missions..................... $635,800 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
WOME osc ddcns es osseageseseer toons pssvabwisssteawebe $2,000 
Scandinavian.............s.006 pislaeskeslc\ conevcetee 62,900 
GOEPMAD.....2.cccccccceee pt eeeberee pe Dpeweaei bh awahice 52,750 
French..........- eeenathieesbaneus cpdisitiin kgadnie waste 7,700 
SOIR § aoc soos so is0's4oa's vs000ss ™ 15,500 
eaten na ckekvcGeedisenecedeabéneetonie 11,800 
JAPANOBC,..000cccrscrccsescccccescceeee eecccccccecece 6,400 
Bohemian and Hungarian................. 9,550 
5,900 
800 
600 
> 1,000 
American Indians..... is 13,550 
English-speaking Conferences...............+.+005 332,800 
EE EE OO PETER ETT CeCe 25,000 
I ccccccccnsescenbs o9sesceeéssee 45,000 
Office expenses....... ORS Be USER OE ES 30,000 
Missionary publication fund................ e. 10,000 
Salaries of missionary bishops..................++- 9,000 
oii irae cane n cond tees edaivs ab cledeeee $1,278,050 


This does not include special appropriations for South 
America, Africa, Italy, Mexico, and this country of $28,- 
544. 


....The Second Annual Convention of the City Evangeli- 
zation Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church was held 
in the Madison Avenue Episcopal Church, New York City, 
November 15th-1l7th. Tbe Executive Committee held its 
meeting Tuesday evening, and the Board of Managers on 
Wednesday A.M. discussed some changes in the Constitu- 
tion. The afternoon was given to an address by D. H. Car- 
roll, D.D., of Baltimore, on the work already accomplished 
by the Union and the great promise which the future had for 
it, and to reports by the Secretary, Geo. P. Mains, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, the Treasurer and committees. In the evening 
Louis A. Banks, D.D., of Boston, spoke on Special Methods 
of Rescue Work, advocating personal work as the best 
method of advancing the cause of the Society. Among 
other things he said : 

“The getting peopleto come and listen is just as important as 
whatis said after they come. This may entail a little sacrifice of 
dignity, but Iam well convinced from personal experience that 
the result well justifies the sacrifice. I personally might have 
preached like an angel for two’months without producing as 
much effect as was accomplished by four days} of individual 
effort among the boarding-houses of South Boston. We need a 
little concentration of our ordinary business common sense in 
our Church work to accomplish our aim and fill our churches.” 
Dr. Banks was followed by Dr. A. J. Jutkins, of Chicago, 
ina brief address on City Church Extension ; How to 
Grapple with the Problem. He earnestly advocated pro- 
viding suitable places of amusement in opposition to the 
saloons and similar resorts, using even the churchesif 
necessary. Thursday morning there were a number of ad 
dresses by Drs. H. K. Carroll, A. F. Schauffler and others. 
Dr. Carroll’s -subject was the Census of 1890; its Declara- 
tions as to Churches, and he gavea number of interesting 
Statistics. He showed that at present there are 141 distinct 
denominations in this country. Five of the leading 
churches have, respectively, the following number of com- 
municants ; Roman Catholics, 6,228,579 ; Methodist Episco- 
pal, 2,240,354; regular Baptist (colored), 1,314,425; regu- 
lar Baptist (South), 1,271,002, and Methodist Episcopal 
(South), 1,209,976. Speaking of the value of church proper- 
ty, he said that the amount accredited to five of the fore- 
most denominations was as follows: Roman Catholic, 
$18,000,000 ; Methodist Episcopal, $97,000,000 ; Protestant 
Episcopal, $81,000,000; Presbyterian (North), $76,000,000, 
and Northern Baptist, $49,000,000. The total figures of the 
whole United States, including all denominations, were 
Siven as follows: Church edifices, 139,925; organizations, 
163,730 ; seating capacity in churches, 42,681,094 ; value of 
church property, $680,687,106 ; communicants, 20,488,670. 
These figures showed that one in every three of the pop- 
ulation was a member in good standing of some Church. 
Other addresses followed in the afternoon by the Rev. F 


there was a reception, followed by a mass meeting ad- 
dressed by Bishops Foss and Newman, J. E. Searles, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, and Dr. W. N, Brodbeck, of Boston. Mr. 
Searles was chosen President, Dr. D. H. Carroll and J. H. 
Connell Vice Presidents, and Dr. Geo. Mains, Secretary. 








Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4TH. 
WORK AMONG THE GENTILES.—Acts 14: 8-22. 








GOLDEN TEXT: “In his name shall the Gentiles trust.” 
Notes.—Lystra.—An interior town of Lycaonia. 
“The speech of Lycaonia,”—Evidently not Greek. The 

original barbarous languages of that region continued 

down to that time, and a number of inscriptions have been 

found in those tongues. **Called Barnabas Jupiter.” 

—Barnabas was considerably older than Paul, probably 

more quiet and dignified, and so they gave him the name of 

the father of the gods. “And Paul Mercury.”—Or 

Hermes. He was the herald, or spokesman of the gods, and 

iS represented as younger.——-—‘‘ There came Jews.’”’—The 

Jews were everywhere, and they were determined to follow 

Paul and stop his work. “They returnedto ... 

Antioch,’’—Paul and Barnabas had gone as far as the way 

seemed open and now returned the same way, after the ex- 

citement against them had subsided. 

Instruction.—Paul began with a miracle. Missionaries 
cannot begin with miracles now, but they can often do 
extraordinary cures, which greatly help their work. Med- 
ical missions prepare the way for preaching the Gospel. 

Of course those Lycaonians thought the gods had ap- 
peared. It was the power of God ; only they did not know 
enough about God. 

Think how paganism has not wholly corrupted the 
hearts of the heathen. They did not know there is only 

one God ; but they had gratitude and reverence and wor- 
ship. They did the best they knew how until Paul taught 
them better. s 

Contrast Herod Agrippa’s way with Paul’s. When 
Herod heard the people cry that he was a god he was 
pleased. Paul and Barnabas were shocked at the idea, 
and immediately repudiated it. There was Paul in the 
court of some house, and did not know what was going on 
until he heard the noise of the priests and people coming to 
offer the sacrifice where the supposed gods were, with 
garlands to put on the oxen. Paul heard of it and was told 
what it meant; and he ran out and shouted to’ them to 
stop, and improved the chance to tell them of the one God 
and of the vanity of their idols. 

Paul had to use strong language. It might offend them 
to hear their gods, Jupiter and Mercury, called ‘vain 
things’; but there was no time to measure words then. 
He was much more considerate when he talked to the 
Athenians about their ‘‘ unknown God.” 

God treats the heathen kindly. He treats them as igno- 
rant children whom he loves, to whom he gives raios and 
harvests, food and gladness. All this is while they ‘are 
walking in their own ways,’’ in their ignorance and wor- 
shiping gods who are no gods, ignorant that there is but 
one God. 

All this isa witness which God gives even to the heathen 
so that they can know something of him, even if it be 
mixed with much that is wrong. We havea right to hope 
that if God gives them this witness he also gives them his 
holy spirit, and that some of them are guided by it, even 
with much ignorance, and that to some extent they wor- 
ship the one only and true God. 

It would seem to be impossible that God should grant to 
all men the same chance. History has to develop; and 
free will has to be allowed for. For a certain time God 
finds it necessary to let people be in ignorance of him, and, 
as Paul says, to wink at it, not to make much of it. So 
Christ says of the Ninevites that they repented at the 
preaching of Noah, and that other heathen will be judged 
leniently or punished with few stripes. 

But a time comes when God makes a full revelation. 
Some may find God among the heathen, but many more 
will find him when Christ is preached among them. If God 
will judge leniently the heathen, he cannot judge those so 
leniently who reject full light. Jesus says it will be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment than 
for us if we reject the light we have received. 

Those Jews again! They were banded together to stop 
Paul. They traveled a hundred and fifty miles to stop 
him and kill him. To this very day hatred of the truth 
seems as active a power as love of truth. There are plenty 
of missionaries of Satan as well as of Christ. 

How fickle men are! These disciples of Lystra were like 
the seed that fell in stony places, that sprang up very 
quickly and was as quickly withered. To-day they were 
offering sacrifices te Paul ; to-morrow they were worship- 
ipg the one God; the third day they were stoning Paul 
and draggipg him out and exposing his body to the vul- 
tures. There are too many such folks now, converted in a 
revival and dead as soon as the revival is over. 

The world is full of ups and downs. A man is the Presi- 
dent one day and a private citizen the next. The wheel of 
fortune brings one to the top, andthen to the bottom. But 
what matter where we are, or what our condition, if we are 
still the same. The mind is its own place, and can make 
bliss out of misery. 

Read 2 Timothy 3: 10,11, and observe what a curious 
way Paul took to encourage young Timothy to become a 
preacher. Paul saw Stephen stoned, and helped stone 
him, and became a preacher like him. Timothy saw Paul 
stored, watched and followed him at Lystra and the cities 
thereabouts ; and this was the influence and training that 
made a missionary of him. Such a training would not 
make a fair-weather Christian. 

It is a good thing after taking a lesson to take a review. 

















M. North, of New York ; Mr, G. M, W. Bills, of Roc hest cr 


verts ‘need to be instructed over and over again, so that 
they will get into the habit of faith and service and 
prayer. Paul’s visiting them confirmed them; other- 
wise they might have gone back. The lesson is that we 
must train our converts. That is the very purpose of 
Sunday-school or the Society of Christian Endeavor. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST 

ANDERSON, TuHomas, Pueblo, [I1., called to Omaha, Neb. 

ows. J. H., Tenants Harbor, accepts call to Yarmouth, 
e. : 





COOMBS, J. E., La Conner, Wash., accepts call to Victoria, B. C. 
CONNER, J. E., Junction City, Kan., resigns. 

EMERY, 8. H., Warren, accepts call to Saco, Me. 

FARNUM, E. P., Salem, called to Cambridgeport, Mass. 
GILCHRIST, Joun, Yorkshire Center, N. Y., resigns. 

GRANT, JAmegs, Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

HARE, J. M., rec. Nov. 6th, Burlington, N. J. 

— A. M., Tunkhannock, Penn., called to Fultonville, 


sage: Ransom, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., called to Germantown, 
enn. 


LENOX, Dante, Pocomoke City, Md., called to Crolten, N. J. 
McLAURIN, A. B., rec. Nov. 20th, Union Ave ch., Brooklyn, 


MOORE, WILLIAM, Baldwinville, Mass., resigns. 

MORSE, GrorGE B., rec. Nov. 13th, Collingswood, N. J. 
PRIMM, J. W., Urbana, accepts call to Carlinville, Ill. 
SIMMONS, CHaArR.ues G., Rome and Charlemont, Mass., accepts 
call to Cazenovia, N. Y. 

STIFLER, W. H., Detroit, Mich., acceptscall to Ottawa, Kan, 
WEEKS, A. W., Palmer, Mass., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARNEY, J. W., Saranac, Mich., accepts call to Crookston, Minn. 
BARRETT, Joun P., Normal, Ill., called to Independence, Ia. 
BARRY, Emit B., Andover, Mass., called to Bangor, Me. 
BLAIR, Davip G., Canada, accepts call to Ransom, Mich. 


BULLOCK, WILLIAM, Carsonville, accepts call to (Pres.) Marlette 
and Lamontte, Mich. 


ae JAMES E., Kalkaska, Mich., accepts call to Orland, 

nd. 

CRUZAN, Joun A., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 

DEXTER, FRANK N., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts cal! to Clinton, 
Wis. 


wtf oo DANIEL A., Williamstown, accepts call to Scranton, 
enn. 

EVANS, FRED T., Mahanoy City, accepts call to Lansford, Car- 
pn Co., Penn. 

FELT, Jesse B., ord. Nov. Ist, Gainsville, N. Y. 

FOWLER, OLIN L., Edmonds, called to MacMillan and Rhoads 
Lake, Wash. 

GATES, CHARLES H., West Newfield, called to Bar Mills, Me. 
HAND, La Roy S., Sioux Rapids, accepts call to Postville, La. 
HERTEL, AxTHOUR F., St. Johnsbury, Vt., accepts call to Daven- 
port, la. 

HOWARD, Henry C., Oberlin, O., accepts call to Cambridge, Vt. 
HUESTIS, CHARLES H., Wilcox, called to Exeter, Neb. 
ee Epwy S., Southwest Harbor, accepts call to Jones- 
ro, Me. 

— HrramM E., Howard, accepts call to East Providence, 


KIDDER, Josran, Clay, Ia., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, Henry O., Dawson, Minn., accepts call to Grand 
River, Hebron and Madison, Ia. 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Oregon City, called to Hillsboro, Ore. 

NUTTING, Joun D., St. Louis, called to Hamilton and Brecken- 
ridge, Mo. 

OLMSTEAD, Miss JANETTE L., ord. recently, Gustavus, O. 

OWEN, RIcHARD, Yale Sem., accepts call to Cherryfield, Me. 

PAYNE, CHARLES A., Eau Claire, accepts call to Milwaukee, Wis. 

PETTINGILL, A. G., Boothbay Harbor, accepts call to Yar- 
mouth, Me. 

PHILLIPS, MILTON S., New Haven, called to Chaplin, Conn. 

PERDUE, RoLanD W., State Evangelist for Illinois, called to the 
same position for California. 

REID. Joun D., accepts call to Great Falls, Mont. 

RICHARDSON, Henry M., ord. Oct. 26th, Spearfish, 8. D. 

RICHMOND, JAMES, inst. Nov. 3d, Litchfield, Me. 

ROSE, SAMUEL, Boise City, Ia., accepts call to Provo, Utah. - 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, Davip, South Superior, accepts call to Monrve, 
Wis. 


BARLOW, GEorGE W., Detroit, accepts call to Lapeer, Mich. 

COYLE, CAMPBELL, Nevada, Ia., called to Oakland, Cal. 

DICKINSON, EpwIn H., Seneca Falls, N. Y.. called to Cleve- 
land, O. ’ 

EGBERT, Jonn P., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Minneapolis. Minn. 

GREER, J. B., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

HERRING, C. E., inst. Nov. 22d, Plainfield, N. J. 

KNOTT, J. W., Greenfield, Ia., called to Holdrege, Neb. 

LAIRD, W. B. (Ref. Pres.), New Castle, accepts call to West 
Chester, Penn. 

MORRISON, Jounn, Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Portland, Ore. 

NOBLE, W. B., San Diego, called to San Rafael, Cal. 

ROBINSON, CHARLES S., D.D., Madison Ave. ch., called 
2 New York Pres ch., 128th St. and 7th Ave., New York, 
iN. . 

RASKELLY, THOMAS C., Newfield, N. Y., resigns. 

—— Henry, Parkersburg, W. Va., called to Pittsburg, 

enn. , 

SULLIVAN, A. J., inst, recently, Camden, N. J. 

eurEsey,. F., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Second ch., New- 
ark, N. J. 

THOMPSON, SAMUEL H., St. Paul, Minn., called to New Brigh- 
ton, Penn. 

wary. W. H., Morrisville, Penn., called to Schenectady, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BENTLEY, Wa rer E., Oriskany Falls, accepts call to Clayton 
and La Fargeville, N. Y. 

CLARK, FRANK P., Lee, Mass., resigns. 

GORDON, WILuiAM B., resigns his work in Mexico. 

MACKAY-SMITH, ALEXANDER, New York, N. Y., called to St. 
John’s, Washington, D.C. 

MOFFATT, GrorGE H., Hoboken, N. J., resigns. 

STEPHENS, Nassav S., Boonton, N. J., accepts call as assistant, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

THROPP, Monteomery H., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

WRIGHT, W. Batt, Menominee, Mich., accepts call to Port 
Henry, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BURKHART, J. J., Ref. Dutch, New Brunswick Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Greenwood Heights ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COX, J. E., Free Baptist, Elsie, Mich., resigns. : 

—_— Marcus, Luth., died Nov. 16th, Sunbury, Penn., aged 


MAY, Josran, Ref. Ger., Mt. Jackson, Va., resigns. 





It is good missions as well as good schooling. Young con- 


SKIPPER, H. V.,Second Adventist, Jeffersonville, Ind., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, L, 0., Univ., Boston, called to Dorchester, Mass. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN’S HISTORIES.* 


Ir is a fortunate thing when some great 
historic event, or chain of events, is com- 
memorated by a great historian; and it is 
a matter for no small congratulation that 
the greatest historian whom the United 
States has yet produced should have 
found ready to his hand the all impor- 
tant and singularly dramatic struggle 
which decided whether the destiny of the 
North American continent should be 
shaped by the French or the English 
race. 

Mr. Parkman has now finished the 
work to which he has devoted his life. He 
has portrayed from the beginning the his- 
tory of the French power in North Amer- 
ica, through all its phases, to the time 
when it went down in the final struggle 
with England. He has published differ- 
ent volumes under different titles ; but 
now that they are completed they form a 
connected whoie, under the general title 
of *‘ France and England in North Amer- 
ica.” In addition, Mr. Parkman has pub- 
lished ‘‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
which in point of time of publication an- 
tedates his volumes upon the French and 
Indian struggles, but which should really 
come in as the final volume of theseries, 
as it describes the last great Indian war 
waged by the English on behalf of them- 
selves and the colonists, and fills the gap 
between the close of the Franco-English 
struggle and the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War. In yet another book, the 
** Oregon Trail,” he has recounted his ad- 
ventures when, fresh from Harvard, he 
traveled across the great plains to the 
Rocky Mountains, with parties of wander- 
ing trappers and Horse Indians. This book 
is not only interesting because it is one of 
the best accounts extant of the character- 
istic life of the American wilderness in tke 
middle of this century, but because it was 
on this trip that the author largely ac- 
quired the comprehension of Indian life 
and character which give his histories no 
small portion of their peculiar excellence. 

It is hard indeed for the average man 
to appreciate rightly the relative impor- 
tance of the different movements going 
on about him. American historians very 
often fail signally in this respect. Ques- 
tions of the tariff or of the currency, and 
the rise and fall of parties connected 
therewith absorb their attention. In 
reality all matters of this sort are of 
merely minor importance in our history. 
The conquest of this continent by the 
white race; which branch of the white 
race should win for itself the right to 
make this conquest ; the struggle between 
the different European nationalities, and 
between all of them and the original red 
lords of the land; the establishment of 
national independence; the building of 
the National Government ; the long con- 
test over slavery; the war for the preser- 
vation of the Union—these are the really 
great matters with which American his- 
tory deals. Mr. Parkman has seen clearly 
the epochal nature of the long rivalry 
between France and England in America ; 
and with that eye for the dramatic which 
no great historian can lack, he has appre- 
ciated, and in his writings has made 
clear, not only the development of the 
drama through its various stages up to 
the crowning catastrophe of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, but also its place in history as 
one of the most important in the stages of 
the conquest of the North American con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Parkman would have been quite 
unequal to his task if he had not appre- 
ciated its romance as well as its impor- 
tance. The effect of the settlement of 
North America by European races upon 
civilized mankind has been .incalculable, 
and the movement has abounded with 
incidents of wild and picturesque adven- 
ture, Mr. Parkman has been himself a 
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wilderness hunter and wanderer, and no 
one can read his writings without seeing 
that the strange charm of the wilderness 
and of wilderness life appeals to his very 
inmost soul. He himself can literally see 
before his eyes, and so can make his read- 
ers in turn see, the interminable wildness 
of the land—at once forbidding and at- 
tractive—as it stretched out before the 
eyes of the first European adventurers. 
The endless leagues of frowning forest, 
the great, lonely rivers, the limitless 
prairies, the lakes as large as inland seas, 
and the snow-capped summits of the 
Rocky Mountains—these he has himself 
seen, even as they were seen by the daring 
Fiench explorers who first gazed upon 
them. 

In the two volumes of his A Half 
Century of Conflict, just published, Mr. 
Parkman has filled the only gap left 
in his work by covering the period 
between the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century aud the opening of 
the final and decisive struggle twenty 
years before our own Revolutionary War. 
He had previously published, under the 
title of ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,” the two 
volumes dealing with this final decisive 
struggle, these volumes chronologically 
ending the *‘ France and England ” series, 
altho antedating in time of publication the 
Half Century of Conflict. The series is, 
therefore, now divided into several parts, 
each part, as defined by its title, being 
complete in itself, and yet being also a 
portion of the connected whole. His 
earlier volumes describe the first explor- 
ations of the unknown coast by daring 
Frence navigators, and he devotes some 
space to the effort to found a Huguenot 
colony in what was then Florida, an effort 
ending in one of the many bloody trage- 
dies that have marked the history of the 
Spaniard in America. His next volumes 
are devoted to the actual settlement of 
Canada, a colony not founded by the 
voluntary immigration of individuals or 
companies, as were the Dutch and English 
colonies, but by the fiat of the king, 
and rigorously kept under royal and 
ecclesiastical control from the outset. Its 
settlement was due in part to commercial 
reasons, so as to benefit the home country 
by the fur trade; in part it was due also 
to religious zeal and political ambition, 
the design being to add a continent to the 
realm of the French King and the Catholic 
Church. Mr, Parkman has nowhere more 
clearly shown that combination of sym- 
pathy with bis heroes, and yet of impar- 
tial judgment concerning their actions, 
than in his treatment of the marvelous 
career of the early Jesuit fathers in Nerth 
America. Inspired by a fervent devotion 
to their Church and religion, which was 
akin both to that of the early Christian 
martyrs and to that of the most warlike 
crusaders, these early Jesuits were among 
the pioneers in the exploration of the 
New World, and baptized and converted 
to at least nominal Christianity scores of 
tribes from the Bay of Fundy to Lake 
Superior and the mouth of the Mississippi. 
They suffered every conceivable kind of 
danger, discomfort and hardship; they 
braved toil and peril like knight-errants of 
the Middle Ages, and they met the most 
terrible deaths with cheerful, resolute 
composure. Atone time it looked as tho 
they might build up a great empire in the 
interior of this continent, with converted 
tribes of Indian warriors as its buttresses ; 
and yet the fabric which they so labori- 
ously reared proved unsubstartial and 
crumbled without in any way fulfilling 
its promise. Most of the Indians whom 
they had converted lapsed into heathen- 
ism, and most of the remainder remained 
Christians in little save the name. The 
lasting services they rendered were less as 
pioneers of Christianity than as explorers 
and map makers. 

In no one respect does Mr. Parkman 
more strikingly show his superiority to 
the average historian than in his treat- 
ment of the Indians. Modern historians 
always lay great stress upon visiting the 
places where the events which they de- 
scribe occurred. It is, of course, fre- 
quently advisable, and occasionally al- 
most needful, to possess a certain famil- 
iarity of this sort with the locality ; but it 
is of a hundredfold greater importance to 





be familiar with the people and the life 
described. There is very little object in 
visiting the scene of a particular Indian 
battle or of a particular stretch of country 
which was once a debatable land between 
the white and the red men; but it is of 
the very utmost importance that the his- 
torian should be thoroughly familiar with 
the nature of the wilderness in which the 
Indian battles were fought and Indian 
wars waged, and that he should have had 
personal experience of, and have lived 
among, the Indians themselves no less 
than the white borderers. It is precisely 
this experience which Mr. Parkman has 
had, and which renders his work so espe- 
cially valuable. He knows the Indian 
character and the character of the white 
frontiersman by personal observation as 
well as by books; neither knowledge by 
itself being of much value for a histo- 
rian. In consequence he writes with a 
keen and clear understanding of the con- 
ditions which led to or influenced any 
given result, He is as little likely to take 
the view of the mere sentimentalist con- 
cerning the Indian as he is to-take the 
view of the most brutal white borderer. 
He is not a special pleader for either race. 
He sets out facts as they are, blind neither 
to the fickleness, treachery, and inhuman 
cruelty of the red men, nor to the lawless- 
ness, brutality and ungovernable greed of 
the whites; nor yet is he blind to their 
good qualities. He is not one of those 
hysterical beings who feel that this conti- 
nent ought to have been left to the In- 
dians because it was wholly impossible to 
take it froni them without inflicting and 
suffering a myriad of wrongs. In writ- 
ing of New England at the time it was an 
Indian-harried province, he remarks, with 
quiet humor, that:active sympathy for the 
Indian has never existed save in those 
who are out of reach of his toma- 
hawk. On the other hand, he is careful 
to show with equal clearness the brutality 
so often evinced by the white borderers. 

He shows the same sympathetic insight 
and the same absolute fairness in dealing 
with the chief actors in the drama of which 
he recounts the gradual development and 
ultimate outcome, Impartiality does not 
mean neutrality. The best historian must 
of necessity take sides when treating at 
least of certain conflicts and certain move. 
ments. All that is necessary is that the 
faults and merits of each party should be 
set forth clearly and fairly. Mr. Parkman 
never ceases from insisting upon the great 
central fact in the struggle he portrays. 
He shows with the utmost clearness that 
the French stood for the spirit of absolut- 
ism in Church and State, and the English 
for the spirit of religious and political 
freedom. In other words, the English 
colonists, whatever their imperfections, 
embodied the new spirit that was stirring 
mankind. They stood for the ideas which 
have gradually come to be called Ameri- 
can ; and the French, on the other hand, 
stood for the outworn feudalism and sac- 
erdotalism of medieval Europe. The real 
reason for the success of the English over 
the French lay deeper than the causes 
which produced defeat or failure in any 
given campaign or series of campaigns. 
The French colonists were controlled ab- 
solutely by a European government and 
by a foreign hierarchy. The English col- 
onists, the Americans of that day, the 
fathers of the more fully developed Amer- 
icans who won the Revolutionary War, 
represented—indeed, almost incarnated— 
the spirit of individualism, the spirit of 
equal rights and equal duties for all, In 
consequence, the English colonies flour- 
ished while the French did not. The 
French explorers, who were sometimes 
fur traders, sometimes officers of the 
King, sometimes officers of the Church, 
pushed far and wide over the country, 
and reduced the vast expanse of continent 
to precarious submission to the French 
crown. The English colonies covered 
much less territory. They were more 
compact and far more densely peopled ; 
and they had in them the spirit of growth, 
which the French had not. Their people 
increased, as the French did not; and 
they final'y broke down their antagonists 
by the sheer weight of the overflow of 
their hardy and vigorous population. 

Yet while fully showing the necessity 
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of English triumph if America was ever 
to be more than a geographical expression 
and while brushing aside with half-con- 
temptuous courtesy the sentimental fabric 
that has been reared, for instance, over 
the fate of the Acadians, Mr. Parkman 
writes in a spirit of the fullest enthusiasm 
for the brilliant and lofty virtues of the 
French opponents of his people. He sets 
forth their mighty deeds as no historian 
of their own race has ever set them forth, 
because he is a great historian, and it is 
given to no nation to produce more than a 
very few such in a century. He dwells 
with loving admiration on their many 
feats, both as explorers and warriors, 
They were, indeed, a race with whom one 
can be proud to claim kinship, and 
proud to come of people who have man- 
fully and successfully opposed them in 
battle. 

In his concluding volumes Mr, Parkman 
deals with the series of wars which began 
with the accession of William and Mary 
tothe English throne, and were conclud- 
ed three-quarters of a century later by 
the overthrow on the Plains of Abrabam, 
Throughout this war the Indians appear 
as potent allies of the French: The mili- 
tary organization of the Canadians Was fiir 
better than that of their foes. The English 
colonists were a numerous, vigorous, 
hardy folk ; but their extreme independ: 
ence and republicanism, their intoleranve 
of authority and the narrow jealousy with 
which the differétit colonies regartled oné 
another as well as the home Governinent, 
all combined to mar the suctess of theit 
military operations. The levies of rough 
fishermen and frontier farmers, tho com- 
posed of fine material individually, again 
and again failed in campaigns through 
want of coherence and discipline. They 
had great triumphs to their credit, such 
as the defeat of Dieskau at Lake Cham- 
plain, and especially the capture of Lou- 
isburg, but they also met with many igno- 
minious failures. It was largely a war 
of outposts and of ferocious harrying of 
the colonial frontier by war parties of In 
dians, led and supported by the French 
Canadians: Religious was added to race 
bitterness: The New Hngland cletgyién 
were eager to sack those ‘temples of Baal; 
the Catholic churches of Canada, on the 
one hand, and on the other the French 
missionaries were potent forces in stirring 
up their converted Indian flocks to hideous 
ravages against the frontier. 

In the volumes just out the indecisive 
contests of the first half of the eighteenth 
century are portrayed. The two volumes 
entitled ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe” are the 
closing ones of the series, and they are 
also the most interesting, full tho the otber 
volumes are of interest. Mr. Parkman 
has had the good fortune to deal with a 
subject of which the interest grows stead- 
ily greater up to the culminating catastro- 
phe. His ‘‘Montcalm and Wolfe,” even 
if considered on its military side alone, is 
one of the greatest of historical studies, 

Mr. Parkman has done a gteat work 
which there is no peed of atly one tryitig 
to do again, He has shown all the quali- 
ties of the historian, capacity for wide and 
deep research, accuracy in détails com- 
bined with power to subordinate these de- 
tails to the general effect, a keen percep: 
tion of the essential underlying causes and 
results, and the mastery of a singularly 
clear, pure and strong style. He has had 
a great subject, he has considered it philo- 
sopbically, and has treated it with know!- 
edge, with impartiality, and with enthu- 
siasm. He has now brought to an end the 
life task he set himself. He has pro- 
duced a great book, and added to the 
sum of the successful efforts of his coun-° 
trymen in a way that is given to but few 
of them to add. ; 


+> 
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The Collected Poems of Philip Bourke 
Marston, (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.10.) 
The feature of this new edition of Philip 
Bourke Marston’s poems is that it comprises 
* Song-Tide,” ‘All in All,” “ Wind-Voices,”’ 
“A Last Harvest,’ and “ Aftermath,” to- 
gether with a Biographical Sketch, by 
Louise Chandler Moulton, who, in 1887, 
when the poet died, performed the same 
service for his ‘‘ Garden Secrets,” published 
then. The present edition is a very attract- 
ive one, much in the form and style of the 
Rossetti edition by the same publishers, 
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THis volume completes the author's 
‘“‘Handbook of Psychology,’’ the former 
part being entitled ‘‘Senses and Intellect.” 
The most striking features of Professor 
Baldwin’s work are neatness and compact- 
ness. He covers much ground and weighs 
allimportant contributions ; but his sum- 
marizing is so skillfully done that in spite 
of its two volumes the work is really a hand- 
book, Owing to the immense growth of the 
science it seems to us doubtful whether 
such comprehensive treatment can result 
in a manual available for young students ; 
but those who are somewhat advanced will 
find bere a most valuable aid in the labori- 
ous task of familiarizing themselves with 
the tenets of the various schools of psychol- 
ogy. We donot find here Professor James’s 
brilliant and imaginative treatment, but, 
on the other hand, we do find a sense of pro- 
portion and degree of system that do not 
appear in James’s work. In fact, the two 
treatises supplement each other admirably. 

As illustrating Professor Baldwin’s power 
of neat and concise statement, we may in- 
stance the discussion of the nervous system 
and consciousness. The author is com- 
menting upon the two great theories of the 
physical basis of consciousness, the first, 
known as that of Lewes, which holds that the 
nerve-process, considered in its most gen- 
eral form as irritability, is everywhere con- 
scious; the other theory being that a cer- 
tain degree of development is necessary be- 
fore consciousness is found at all. The 
former theory receives some support from 
the recent ‘ proofs of multiple personalities 
which may be induced in the same nervous 
orgavism in the hypnotic state.” And 
Professor Baldwin observes : 

“To these considerations we will not add the 
metaphysical one that perhaps the integration 
of consciousnesses in an all-embracing divine 
consciousness; so long sought by thinkers who de- 
siderate a monism of mind which is still not 
pantheism, may find a valid analogy in the in- 
tegration of subordinate consciousnesses in the 
unit personality of man.” 

This pregnant utterance will be received by 
many as opening the way to a solution of 
their most painful difficulties. 

Another example of the author's power of 
clear definition is to be found in this sen- 
tence : 

“Sensibility is synonymous with the usual 

consciousness of the individual's experience, and 
sentience is the nervous function which may or 
may not be accompanied by consciousness or 
inner aspect in general.” 
Again in establishing or determining the 
distinction between belief and sense of 
reality, Professor Baldwin makes a genuine 
contribution to psychology. Reality feeling 
“denotes the fundamental modification of con- 
sciousness which attaches to the presentative 
side of sensational states—the feeling which 
means, as the child afterward learns, that an ob- 
ject is really there. By the word belief, on the 
other hand, we may denote the feeling which 
attaches to what may be a secondary or repre- 
sentative state of mind, and indicates the 
amount of assurance we have at the time that an 
object is there. The idea which has the reality- 
feeling may be said to have its own guaranty of 
its reality; it isa given, and my feeling of it is 
direct acquaintance with it. But the idea to 
which belief attaches is guaranteed by some 
other mental state, by what I know about it, or by 
its connection with ideas already guaranteed.” 

On the other hand, “ unréality-feeling,”’ 
the connection of a simple ‘ presence-feel- 
ing” with a simple ‘“‘ absence-feeling,” has 
nothing to do with a negation of belief; 
with doubt or hesitation, the true negation 
of belief. The unreality-feeling has its 
origin in our active impulsive nature. It 
comes before there is any conflict, and lin- 
gers after such a conflict, distinct from 
the feeling to which this conflict gives 
rise. The general conclusion as to real- 
ity and belief is stated, to speak mod- 
erately, in a very judicious manher. 
There are as many kinds of reality as there 
are of belief. There is moral and esthetic 
reality no less than logical and sensational 
. reality; and there is the same reason for 
believing in one as for believing in the other, 
for both rest upon the fact that our mental 
nature demands certain kinds of satisfac- 
tion, and we find it possible to get them. 
Seusational reality will not satisfy our log- 
ical demand, nor logic our moral and es- 
thetic demands. 


“It is well, therefore, to write large the truth 
that logical consistency is not the whole of real- 
ity, and that the revolt of the heart against fact 
is often as legitimate a measure of the true in 
this shifting universe, as is the cold denial given 
by rational conviction to the vagaries of cas- 
ual feeling.” 





* HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY: FEELING AND 
WILL. By JAMes MARK BALDWIN, Professor in the 
University of Toronto. New. York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1891. 








Equally instructive will be found Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s examination of the sub- 
ject of ethical feeling, but we have not space 
to summarize it, and can only quote a few 
sentences : 

“The moral co-efficient is the feeling of an 
attitude of the will toward or from one of alterna- 
tive courses of conduct as relatively fit or unfit for 
construction in a moral ideal.” 


This fitness means harmony with most in- 
terests, approbation by others as well as 
myself, and imperativeness upon my chgice. 
The various theories of the ethical end are 
briefly but justly criticised from a point of 
view which is summed up in the statement 
that there is no universal subjective end. 
All statementsof the ethical ideal are and 
must be inadequate: 

“Fitness for an end cannot mean adequate 
embodiment of that end; no one’s alternatives 
of conduct can cover the whole of the possible 
fields of adjustment of wills to one another in a 
developing social organism. The ethical ideal, 


_ therefore, as far as it-is conscious, is the degree 


of harmony and universality in conduct which I 
find my emotional nature responding to with im- 
perative urgency. As an ideal, it is relative and 
changing in the life of the individual and of the 
race; yet that embodiment of it to which the 
individual or the race at any time responds is of 
absolute and unequivocal validity then and 
there.” 

A similar breadth marks Professor Bald- 
win’s treatment of the freedom of the will, 
or freedom of the man, as he prefers to call 
it, following Spinoza’s dictum—Will, con- 
sidered with regard to mind and body to- 
gether, is nothing else than the being of 
the man himself. It is laid down that 
choice is never motiveless, that the end 
chosen is always a synthesis of all present 
motives, and that it is an activity sui gene- 
ris, finding no analogy in the composition 
of physical forces. The existence back of 
choice includes in its own nature voth the 
motives and the volition, the motives being 
a partial, the volition a total expression of 
the same existence. 

“Freedom, therefore, is a fact, if by it we 
mean the expression of one’s self as conditioned 
by past choices and present environment. It is 
not a fact in any sense which denies that voli- 
tion is thus conditioned, first, upon the actual 
content of consciousness as it swings down the 
tide of the personal life and presses outward 
for motor expression; and, second, upon the 
environing circumstances which draw the motor 
consciousness out. Free choice is a synthesis, 
the outcome of which is, in every case, con- 
ditioned upon its elements, but, in no case, 
caused by them. A logical inference is con- 
ditioned upon its premises, but it is not caused 
by hem. Both inference and choice express 
he nature of the conscious principle and the 
unique method of its life.” 

We have let Professor Baldwin speak for 
himself, and tho it would be unfair to judge 
his work by these disconnected passages, 
yet we are confident that they will stimu- 
late many readers outside of the ranks of 
the professed students of psychology to 
extend their acquaintance with this work. 
We incline to the opinion that it will be 
found suggestive and helpful by a larger 
class of readers than is reached, perhaps, by 
any other treatise of like scope. 
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The Children of the Poor. By Jacob A. 
Riis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50.) Mr. Riis gives us in this work an 
other chapter to his well-known and pain- 
fully pathetic volume, ‘How the Other 
Half Lives.” The characters are different, 
and so are the scenery and general relations 
of the story; but the story is much the same 
in substance and is designed-to make much 
the same impression on the reader. About 
one-half the volume is occupied with similar 
pathetic and even tragic narratives of the 
“Children of the Poor.” What has been 
done in the way of searching into the inner 
history and causes of these social sores, and 
the methods of dealing with them occupies 
the more important half of the book. To 
well-informed readers much of this matter 
will not be new, tho every chapter will be 
found stamped with Mr. Riis’s own mark 
and the new and fresh thought ke has ap- 
plied to an old subject. The chapters on 
“What it is that Makes Boys Bad,” on 
“The Boys’ Clubs’ and on “Putting a 
Premium on Pauperism,” are _ well 
worth reading for the view they present 
of some of the difficulties of the slum ques- 
tion and of the methods of dealing with 
it. It will not do to take up the chapter 
on ‘‘What Makes Boys Bad”’ in the theologi- 
cal sense or from a Dryasdust philosophi- 
cal point of view. What Mr. Riis means 
by ‘“‘ bad”’ is dangerously bad, like a young 
tough promising to grow into a criminal. 
He may not have pointed out all the malign 
influences that combine to carry these slum 
boys in this direction, and it is well he did 
not, but only brings out the points of the 
one practical refor.n he and hisassociates are 
working for, and which, by letting light 








and air into the poor districts, has already 
had such a striking effect in the diminution 
of young criminals. The class of vagrant 
girls has been, for example, well-nigh bro- 
ken up. There is a deal of bold good sense 
in the chapter on ‘‘ Boys’ Clubs” and on 
“The Industrial Schools.”” The inhuman 
action of the ‘‘Trade Unions”’ in shutting 
out apprentices and closing the door on 
their own sons’ entering into their fathers’ 
trade, has given a great impulse to these 
schools. The simple fact is that in this 
country a chance to learn his father’s 
trade in his father’s shop or in some other 
honest shop is denied to our native-born 
lads by a foreign conspiracy and at the 
bidding of the walking delegate. It is 
not impossible that the same tyranny may 
raise its hand against the Industrial 
Schools. Mr. Riis says that attempts 
have been made to boycott the boys in Colo- 
nel Auchmuty’s Industrial School. They 
did not, however, succeed. The school has 
not only shown its superiority as a training 
school over the old apprentice system, but 
its graduates have -won their way into 
public confidence. We have had occasion 
more than once to point out jails in the 
penal system of the country which, instead 
of acting as a restraint on crime, became 
themselves efficient in promoting it, and 
in fastening a criminal class on the coun- 
try. Intelligent students of pauper reform 
do not need to be told that at the other end 
of the line,in the public institutions for 
the relief of pauperism there exists an even 
greater danger of pauperizing the poor and 
extending the evil they were designed to 
relieve and limit. What New York City is 
achieving in this direction Mr. Riis very 
distinctly points out in his chapter on 
“Putting a Premium on Pauperism.”’ 


The Genesis and Growth of Religion. By 
the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., of Toronto, 
Canada. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) This volumeis the L. P. Stone Lec- 
tures for 1892 at Princeton. Two of the 
eight which compose the course (III and 
IV) are based on articles by Professor Kel- 
logg in the Bibliotheca Sacra. The work 
attempted in these Lectures very much 
needed to be done. It is the critical exami- 
nation of the evolutionary theory of the 
origin and development of religion. The 
author’s general position is that religion 
has its origin in two factors—‘‘ the one 
subjective, the other objective ; the former 
the constitution of man’s nature, in virtue 
of which he necessarily believes in the 
existence of a Power invisible and super- 
natural, to which he stands necessarily 
related ; the latter, in the actual revelation 
of such a Power in the phenomena of con- 
science and in the physical universe with- 
out us.’’ The closing lecture on ‘‘ She- 
mitic Monotheism” is particularly worth 
notice as a strong rejoinder to the evolu- 
tionary theory of Israel as a naturally 
religious people, in whom the monotheistic 
idea was early developed. Professor Kellogg 
subjects this history to a clear analysis, 
and shows from the facts imbedded in it 
that aboriginal Israel was not monotheis- 
tic, nor in the patriarchal times. After the 
settlement in Canaan the tribes still tended 
to lapse into polytheism ; he shows that no 
adequate cause, apart from the divine disci- 
pline of revelation, can be found in Hebrew 
history to account for the development of 
monotheism among them. It is rather 
striking to observe in the previous lecture 
the opposite line of thought followed. The 
author here insists that in Egypt, India 
and Persia the line of development was not 
from a lower to a higher, but from a higher, 
purer monotheism to a lower polytheism. 
Side Lights upon Bible History. By 
Mrs. Sydney Buxton. (Maxmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) The author’s account 
of this volume is the best possible. Itis not 
a connected account of Israelitish history, 
but an attempt to study the Bible from an 
outside point of view found in contempora- 
neous records, and to show how and where 
the Bible history is interwoven with and 
affected by that of other nations than the 
Israelites. The work seems to be done with 
considerable knowledge, on a sufficiently 
large plan and with care. It is copiously 
illustrated from the monuments. The au- 
thor is fairiy well up in recent critical liter- 
ature and writes from a scholarly stand- 
point. The book is useful and interesting. 





A Hereditary Consumoptive’s Successful 
Battle for Life. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 50 cents.) Dr. 
Buckley is interesting even when talking 
about himself. The story of his youthful 
struggles for health and life is such as we 
would expect in a man of his grit and grace. 
He records his mistakes and his successes 
in a way that shows how much of disease is 
manufactured in youth anc how natural 
and acquired tendencies can be overcome. 





We should hardly give as much credit to 
the little tube which Fitch and others popu- 
larized so many years ago. It has quite 
gone out of such continued use by those 
who understand well how to deal with con- 
sumption. The case of Dr. Bowditch is 
well quoted and illustrates not only the 
value of climate, but what can be done by a 
man on the alert promptly to meet first 
symptoms, and having either the leisure or 
the wealth to command proper attention. 
The medical reader will be apt to regard 
the book as too general in its statements, 
since how to cure consumption is as much 
a question what to do with each individual 
as how to deal with a disease. There is no 
ailment which has more varieties and the 
treatment of which so much depends upon 
temperament, age, general vigor and abil- 
ity to fligest and assimilate food. It is 
true, as is said, that the one place in which 
most consumptives live longest is that in 
which they can be in the open air with the 
most comfort. 


First Aid in Illness and Injury. By 
James E. Pilcher, M.D., Ph,D. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price not 
given.) So many handbooks similar to 
this have already been published that one 
is always curious to know why another is 
placed on the market. They generally have 
nearly the same outline, and woodcuts 
copied from the same anatomical and sur- 
gical works, This last is by a surgeon of the 
army, and has some features of its own. 
Too much space seems tobe given to Part 
First, on the Construction of the Human 
Machine. This necessarily repeats various 
anatomical facts. Part Second, on the Im- 
plements of Repair, begins with a brief and 
clear chapter on Germs and their Action, 
followed by well-expressed chapters on 
Knots and Bandages and om Dressings and 
their Application. Part Third treats of Acci 
dents and Emergencies. The chief addition 
to other books of the kind is found in Chap- 
ters 27 and 28, which treat of the Emergen- 
cies of the Battlefield and the Mode of Car 
rying the Disabled. The short chapter on the 
Care of the Human Machine has good sani- 
tary suggestions. The author has shown 
care in the preparation of the book. The 
woodcuts are unusually good, and the style 
and binding faultless. 


The Armies of To-Day. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $3.50.) This ‘‘ descrip- 
tion of the armies of the leading nations at 
the present time” is composed of a number 
of papers, each complete in itself, which 
have attracted considerable attention in 
Harper’s Monthly. As now brought to- 
gether they make an interesting and attract- 
ive volume. The illustrations, which are 
good and numerous, come out better and to 
better effect under the finer handling re 
quired for presentation in such a volume 
as this, and the grouping of the different 
papers in one volume gives one combined 
and comparative view of the subject which 
is a distinct gain. The chapters are nine in 
‘number and come from first-rate sources. 
In fact, such value as they have depends 
entirely on this fact, for of no subjects.is it 
so true as of military that they are “ not of 
privateinterpretation.”” Among these writ- 
ers we find General Merritt writing on our 
own army, Lord Wolseley on that of Great 
Britain, while the German, French, Rus- 
sian, Austro-Hungarian, Italian and Mexi- 
can papers are contributed by authorities 
equally good tho less distinguished. The 
closingchapter is on the military situa- 
tion in Europe. 


From the Pulpit to the Poorhouse. The 
Rev Jay Benson Hamilton, D.D., pub- 
lishes this volume, with its harrowing 
recital of the hard fare of the Methcdist 
itinerants, to aid the special work to which 
he has devoted himself, of raising a fund 
for the relief of Methodist supernumeraries 
and veterans. He has already done much: 
gained recognition for this work in a large 
fraction of the Methodist denomination, 
and twenty of the annual conferences have 
adopted his plan. The present volume is a 
combination of history and romance. The 
narrative of cold realities stands, however, 
by itself, and is sufficiently perturbative to 
justify this young, brilliant and successful 
minister in leaving his pastoral work and 
taking up this arduous labor for the hard- 
working veterans, to whose fidelity and 
devotion the Church owes so much, but 
who cannot plead their own cause. The 
book states the case wijh fiery eloquence, 
not to say vehemence. 


Sunshine, by Amy Johnson, LL.A., in 
“ Nature’s Story-Books ” (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, $1.75), has the endless fascina- 
tion of light and optics for its first charm. 
It comes very near the line of the ideal book 
of its kind. The author has crowded it with 
surprising experiments from end to end 
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until there was danger another one would 
have made it heavy. Play never approached 
more closely the character of work,and work 
never more happily simulated play. The 
book has in it a whole treatise on optics 
in the most fascinating form. The werk 
tho it is a course in this department of 
science will put the young reader further 
ahead in the subject than some men 
are when they come out of college. The 
scientific basis of the book is good. The 
diagrams and working illustrations are also 
good. The book belongs ina class which 
makes us suspect that we were born one 
generation too socn. 


Formation of the Union, 1750--1829. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Assist. Profes- 
sor of History in Harvard. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) This 
lovely little volume in the ‘“Epochs of 
American History” series, is a gratifying 
indication of the great advance in methods 
of teaching and studying history. It is really 
an elementary philosophy of the found- 
ing of the United Stated, relieved, however, 
of the abstruse and forbidding form of 
bare speculation which such philosophies 
have too often worn. Every part is wrought 
out into a finished whole, and instead of 
shocking and provoking the student with 
brevity achieved by mutilation inspires 
and delights him with the finish and sys- 
tematic completeness of its microcosmic 
treatment. 


Japan in History, Folk-Lore and Art. 
By William Elliot Griffis. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston and New York. 75 cents.) 
The fascination of the East is nowhere 
stronger than in Japan. Occidental interest 
as to Japan never tires, thoit has been sorely 
tried with heavy burdens which have seemed 
more than once sure to break it down. Dr. 
Griffis is one of the first magicians who 
opened this wonder-world to American 
eyes. His ‘‘Mikado’s Empire” remains 
fresh and standard still. The present vol- 
ume is in “The Riverside Library for 
Young People” and is a juvenile ‘‘ Mikado’s 
Empire” reborn, redressed and worked up 
for young readers with Dr. Griffis’s literary 
grace and intelligence, 


John Clark Ridpath publishes a ‘‘ Co- 


lumbian Edition” of his compendious 
United States History. (United States 
History Co., New York. 8vo, pp. 788.) The 


first edition of this work was published in 
1888, The one before us is substantially 
the revised and enlarged edition of 1891. It 
is dedicated by the author “‘to the house- 
hold and library of the workingman.” It 
is well adapted to the use of the average 
American reader who is not in a position to 
read through twenty volumes nor to make 
original investigations. To all such readers 
it offers in a comparatively inexpensive 
form the compendious results of many 
years of study ina popular form and with 
copious illustration. 


The Bishop’s Conversion. By E:len Black- 
mar Maxwell. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.25.) This is a capital book to put into 
the hands of unbelievers in Christian mis- 
sions. A good bishop,who is much impressed 
with the complaints, strictures and sneers 
that fly about so freely at home, sets out to 
right matters, and tighten up the loose 
ropes and dawdling inefficiency of the mis- 
sionary workers. He goes to the field, 
studies the work and gets converted. Mrs. 
Maxwell has seen much and worked well 
in the missionary field. On the score of 
intelligence and of experience she has the 
right to speak. 


The Best Reading. Edited by Lynds E, 
Jones. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
#100.) This is the Fourth Series of this 
admirable select and classified ready refer- 
ence bibliography. The Third Series, cov- 
ered the five years ending December Ist, 
1886. This volume takes up the work at 
that point and presents a classified bibliol- 
ogy of the more important English and 
American publications of the last five years. 
We have found the previous series extreme 
ly useful and would not be without them. 
The present Fourth Series fills the gap 
which for five years has been growing wider. 


Stories for Children. By Lucretia P. 
Hale. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 
& New York. 40 cents.) This collection of 
original stories has been prepared by Miss 
Hale for use at home or as a supplementary 
Reader in school. The characteristic feature 
of the stories is that each is contrived to 
carry its simple lesson in morals. They are 
all elementary in form. The plan arose in 
a proposition from the Massachusetts School 
Board to prepare such a series to teach ele- 
mentary morals in the schools. The stories 
in this ccllection make their point, and 
make it well. 
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Aratra Seven Lectures on the 
Elements of Sculpture given before the 
University of Oxford in Michaelmas Time, 
1870. By John Ruskin, LL.D. (Charles E. 
Merrill & Co., New York. $2.75.) This is 
the most recent volume in ‘“‘ The Brantwood 
Edition,” of Ruskin’s works, and is the 
onlyone authorized in this country. Mr. 
Norton’s graceful introduction gives the 
happiest possible hints as to the profitable 
reading and winnowing of this strange but 
unmistakable child of genius. 


Christopher Columbus and his Monu- 
ment Columbia. This is an interesting com- 
pilation of selected tributes to Columbus, 
made and edited by J. M. Dickey, who has 
arranged them in alphabetical order for 
convenient reference. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the compilation is the 
phototype illustrations of the various Co- 
lumbus monuments, paintings, portraits, 
sculptures and scenes connected with the 
great explorer. (Rand & McNally, New 
York. Paper, 50cents.) 


Poemsof Wordsworth, Chosen and Edited 
by Matthew Arnold. [Illustrated by Ed- 
mund Garrett. (Thomas Y. Crowe!l & Co., 
New York. $3.50.) This is a new, large 
paper, and every way beautiful edition of 
an old friend. Notwithstanding the rich 
illustrations, the fine paper and broad mar- 
gins, the best thing in the book is Matthew 
Arnold’s incomparable prefatory essay on 
Wordsworth, and the no less admirable se- 
lection he made of his representative 
poems. 


Our Elder Brother. Thoughts for Every 
Sunday in the Year, from the Life and 
Words of Jesus of Nazareth. By Sarah S. 
Baker. (A. D. F. Randolph, New York. 
$1.50.) There is much in this devotional 
manual, and that much good. There is no 
attempt at fine writing ; still less is there 
any delay on the sentimentalities of reli- 
gious emotion. On the whole, the tone of 
the book is stern and uncompromising as 
it should be, and drops the plummet deep 
into the heart. 


The Call of the Cross. Four College Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. George D. Herron. D.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
75 cents.) These sermons come to us rec- 
ommended by the Rev. George A. Gates, 
President of Iowa College, and bearing on 
them the impress of an ingenious, thought- 
ful aud earnest mind. They are four in 
number, and were preached to the college 
audience at Grinnell. 


Welsh Pictures Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, by many artists and edited by 
Richard Lovett, M.A. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $3.20.) A volume at 
once attractive and useful, of good lively 
drawings of Welsh life and scenery, with 
chapters descriptive and historical. It be- 
longs among the excellent publications of 
the Religious Tract Society of London. 


Dairying for Profit; or, The Poor Man’s 
Cow, by Mrs.. E. M. Jones (Orange Judd 
Co., New York, 30 cents, postpaid), is a 
capital little bodk by a thoroughly intelli- 
gent author. It is written with a practical 
and not with a scientific purpose ; but from 
the dairy point of view the facts given are 
precise, accurate and full. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN will edit the new 
department of Music and Drama in Har- 
per’s Weekly. 








....Dr. Georg Ebers will soon issue his 
Autobiography, to be entitled ‘‘ Geschichte 
meines Lebens.”’ 


....“‘ A Review of the Systems of Ethics 
founded on the Theories of Evolution,” by 
C. M. Williams, will soon be issued by 
Macmillan & Co. 


.-A posthumous poem by Owen Mere- 
dith, late Earl of Lytton, entitled ‘‘ King 
Poppy: A Fantasia,” is nearly ready for 
publication by Messrs. Longmans. 


...-D. Appleton & Co. will soon publish 
“Three Centuries of English Love Songs,” 
edited by Ralph Caine, the brother of Hall 
Caine, author of ‘“‘ The Deemster,” etc. 


.-“* Green Fields and Running Brooks” 
is the title of the new book of poems by 
James Whitcomb Riley, which will be is- 
sued December ist, by the Bowen-Merrill 
Co. of Indianapolis. 


....J. B. Lippincott Co. will soon issue an 
illustrated edition of Dr. Conan Doyle’s de- 
tective story, ‘‘A Study in Scarlet.” His 
new series of stories will be entitled ‘In a 
Doctor’s Waiting-Room.”’ 


....The Magazine of Art for December 











contains a carefully prepared article by L, 


_Knowles, the editor. 


Alma-Tadema, R.A., on “ Art in Relation 
to Industry,” which is accoiapanied by a 
portrait of the writer by himself. 


.. The widow of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who died last-week at the advanced age of 
ninety years, was the second wife of Mr. 
Emerson. She was a pative of Plymouth, 
Mass., her maiden name being Lilian Jack- 
son. 


..M. Renan’s widow will superintend 
the publication of the remaining volumes 
of his “Histoire du Peuple d’Israel.” He 
also committed to her care a portfolo of 
notes dating back as far as 1845, which he 
counted of special value. 


..-.Dr. George R. Crook’s “‘ Life of Bish-. 
op Matthew Simpson,’ recently published 
by Harper & Brothers, has been placed on 
the list of books recommended for the use 
of local preachers and theological students 
by the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


.. There are now three vacancies in the 
French Academy, caused by the deaths of 
MM. Renan, Xavier Marmier and Camille 
Rousset. Three of the thirty-seven surviv- 
ing members are over eighty, and but ten 
are under sixty years of age. 


.-The closing article in the Nineteenth 
Century for this month, is entitled ‘“‘To 
Tennyson—the Tributes of his Friends,” 
being a series of seven poems from Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Frederick W.H. Myers, the 
Hon. Roden Noel, F. T. Palgrave, Aubrey 
de Vere, Theodore Watts and James 


--The Messrs. Macm‘llan & Co. an- 
nounce that the recently completed edition 
of Foster’s Text-Book of Physiology in four 
parts is to be supplemented by the issue of 
an appendix on ‘* The Chemical Basis of the 
Animal Body,” by A. Sheridan Lea, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Lecturer on Physiology to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. 


--“*In Arctic Seas,’ a narrative of the 
voyage of the ‘‘ Kite’ with the Peary Expe- 
dition, by Robert N. Keely, Jr.. M.D., sur- 
geon to the expedition sent by the Academy 
of Natural Sciences to accompany Lieuten- 
ant Peary, and G. G. Davis, M.D, is an- 
nounced as in press and will be published in 
a few days by Rufus C. Hartranft, Phila- 
de!phia. 


.-F. Marion Crawford, the well-known 
novelist, returned last week to the United 
States after an absence of several years. 
“Don Orsino,”’ his latest work, one of a series 
of three,treating of Roman life and customs, 
has just been published by the Macmillans. 
During the winter Mr. Crawford will be 
engaged in giving readings from his works 
here and there in different American cities. 


..-Mr. Gilbert Parker, many of whose 
short stories have been published in THE 
INDEPENDENT, has recently arrived in New 
York. Mr. Parker has undertaken to write 
a series of short stories,dealing with French 
Canadian life, for the Illustrated London 
News. Aserial story by Mr. Parker is to 
be brought out in the English Illustrated 
Magazine on the conclusion of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s ‘‘ Sally Dows.”’ 


.. Wolcott Balestier’s posthumous novel, 
‘* Benefits Forgot,” a story of life in Colo- 
rado, will figure in the Christmas Century. 
It will be accompanied by a portrait of the 
author from a photograph taken the last 
time he was in America. The Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke will contribute to the same 
number of the magazine a paper on Brown- 
ing, of whom he was a personal friend, 
accompahbied by two new portraits of the 
poet. 


..The IWustrated American for the 
week ending November 26th, devotes several 
pages to scenes and incidents of the late 
election. Among its illustrations are two 
instantaneous photographs taken by the 
paper’s staff photographer; one showing 
President-elect Cleveland leaving the polls 
after having cast his vote, and the other 
showing Mr. Cleveland walking along Sixth 
avenue, New York, with friends, on his way 
home from the polls; the only photographs 
taken of Mr. Clevela.d on this eventful 
day. Among other things contaived in this 
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Flowers of America,’ with text by Prof. 
George L. Goodale, of Harvard University, 
and colored drawings, by Mr. Isaac Sprague. 
Both of these works are beautifully illus- 
trated in color, and while possessing all the 
requirements for a scientific student, they 
are popular in style. The work of Professor 
Eaton is comprehensive and is issued in 
two quarto volumes, at thirty dollars. In 
Professor Goodale’s work many of the most 
attractive wild flowers of America are de- 
scribed. As reissued it will be sold at fif- 
teen dollars. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ANBell Scott Hck Notes of the Lite of William 

ee tt, H.R.S.A nd Notices of 
ie Ae and Poetic Circle e of Friends. 
Edited b: Illustrated 


5 y fects by time ‘and Re: 








Se eee. olume I x, Vol- 
a ie pp. viii, 346. New rk Harper & 


odes, 
Volume 1 sans 9 Tt % bse Volume II, 
to 1860, pp. pp. ix, 541. Khe SAME .......000005 
dem os wees at se we English People. By J. 
5. ¢ llustratea Edition. 
by Mrs. J. R. me... and mee iss Kate Worgate . 
Volume I. 10i¢x?, pp. xxxvi, 468. The same. 
™,, Great Shadow. A Novel. By A. Conan 
ovle. 76x5. pp. 218. The same.............. 


Harper's ers on th and the werlats Fair. 


Bette: His “Lite and Charactet; 
Journals, Letters, oirs, 


Autobiographical Notes. By Mary Hermes. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by 
Moltke. Portraits and cerned Letters. 


9x6. pp. x, 332. The sam 
shes Foundstions of Hhetorl. 
734x5, pp. ix, 337. 
The oy are of To-Day. A Dn tronee of the 
Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present 
Time. Illustrated. 944x644, pp. ix, 438. The 


Abraham Lincoln. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
Bt... strated. 954x634, pp. xili, 542. The same. 
hts of Busy Girls.. Written by a Group of 
is who have Little Time for Spady and 
i who find Much Time for inking. 


by Grace H. Dod PP. x, 
137. New York: Cassell Pabnating’ 


powdes 0 
The “Unknown” Library. A splendid ¢ cout. 
By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 7x3%, p Th 
BAMC.....ccccrcccscccces comocecrcetoccscocsecsseces 0” 
The Brown Owl... A Fairy Story. ay Ys rd H,. 
Madox Hueffer Two Illustrations by F. 


Madox Brown. In * The Children’s Lihrary.” 

64¢x4, pp. 165. The same 

Tales i= the Madinogion. Edited b 

ams. In “The Children’s 

oat pp. xiv, 189. The same 

An Enchanted Garden. Fairy Stories. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. Illustrated by W. J. Hennes- 

3 In “ The Children’s Library.” * Glex4, pp. 

1. DGREBD. <ccccovess <0 svccccedeccnecoesss 0% 
Heath’s Modern Langu 
French ee, By w. 

M.A.,and G. De H Larpent, A. tyas pp. 
vili, 315. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 
Gleams and Echoes. 4. R. G. With Wood 
pease from Drawin ngs by Eminent 
rtists. ‘Bet. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. 
LAppinoott Do....-cccccescses sossecccsces seovens 
I Married a Soldier; or, Old Days in the Old 
Army. By Lydia Spencer Lane. 744x5, pp. 
214. rte 
A Sister’s Sin. A Novel. By Mrs. Lovett Cam- 
eron. 736x5, pp. 39. The same. 
At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Waeities. With 
Designs by E.H. Garret. 73¢x5, PP? 
ton and New York: Houghton, fin & C 0. 
A Book of Famous Verse. Selected by Agnes 
Repplier. 7x5, pp. x, 244. The same.......... 


Japan in History, Folk Lore and Art. 
— Elliot Griffis. 634x4\, pp. vill, 230. The 


Meta E. 
ibrary.’ 


10 


125 


The | rath of a Child. — Margaret Deland. 
7x5, pp. 226. The sa’ 
The New Movement in se From Liber- 
ty to Unity. An Oration Delivered before 
the ®BK Fraternity of Harvard Uni- 
versity, June 30th, 1892. By William Jewett 
Tucker. 63(x5, pp. 24. The same............. 0 25 
The i heat, Beauty. By Annie Wolf. “ifs 
ork: Lovell, Corye' me 
SOO eH eee eeeereererereeees Seeereeeseseeseee® - 
King Billy ff, Rotors, and Other Stories. By 
orle 34x 5, pp. 244. se and 
New on oad. cNa ly & Co 


Bible Studies from the Old and New Testa- 
m 


ore -P 
S Barnes &C 


Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
York: Macmil illan & Go 
Tbe History of Early English Literature. ‘Be- 
ing the History of English Poetry from Its 
Besinniogs to the Ascension of King Alfred. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. 84x5«, pp. xii, 500. 

e 


Cangas C ag to St. Paul's. 
hy, M.P.. and V Vignettes oy” by song 
Poona 734x51,, p beadeew 200 
Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. 
Translated and Edited by Ernest F. Hender- 
son. 744x434, pp. xiv, 477. The same 


Introdugtion to 2a cal Percholesy. By 
eodore Ziehn Translated , a 

Toa jew and Dr. Otto Beyer. ae care 

one Illustrations. 734x5%4, pp. xiv, 284 


Thy omeies of Dean Hole. 9x5%, pp. xii, 377. 


The Makers of Venice. Doges, Conquerors, 
Painters and Men of Letters By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Extra Illustrated Raition, = 
vonee of Leonardo Laredano. Engr 
by 3 Lacour. Ports-cight illustrations by 

R. Holmes, F.8.A . and Thirty Plates o 
Palaces, Churches and Other Buildings in 

Venice. 94x64, pp. xv, 410. The same....... 

a the er Lamp. By Richard Henry 

Stodda vi, 24. New York: 
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French Art. Classic and Contom rary Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. By W. rownell, 74 
x5, pp. vill, 28%. The same..... sdepdeceseenveses 





number of the paper, is an elaborately illus 
trated article on the launch of the new 
cruiser “ Cincinnati” at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; the New Orleans strike and anar- 
chism in Paris. 


..Two important works, interesting to 
botanists- and lovers of plants and flow- 
ers, are soon to be reissued’ by 
Mr. Bradlee Whidden, of Boston—‘‘ ‘ihe 











Ferns of North America,” by Prof. D.C. 
Eaton, of Yale University, and ‘‘ Wild 





Letters to a Young agg em oo By Marie 
Hansen Taylor. (Mrs. Bayard Taylor.) 7% 
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Peer Gynt. A Dramatic Poem. By Henrik fFb- 
sen. Authorized Translation by William 
and Charles Archer. 1736x544, pp. xii, 287. : 
Wad bn cnen tos ccesnoecsegedcnpsvoscvsveses 12 
Outlines of Anc pat Egyptian History. By Au- 
guste Mariet ranslated and Edited, 
with Notes, Mary ste With an In- 
sroductory Note BY Villiam C. Winslow, 
D.D., DC Vice President of the 
Egypt "SR ‘Fund forthe Sinise . 
tates. pp. x same.... 
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The C ambridge om of Poetry and Song. Se- 
lected from Eagieh and and American Authors. 
By Chariotte Bates. Ill 
Fredericks, Ch 
Fenn, Gifford an ts. 
With’ Indexes ‘of Authors, Titles and First 

. Lx, 882. ‘New York: Thomas 


The Poetical Works of ‘Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
(Poet reate). Complete Edition from the 
Anmey 's Text. Illustrated by Church, Diel- 

Fredericks, Fenn, weereny. Schnell, 
avlor. and Other =F ists. In 
4x14. olume Pp. 
Volume: 0, pp. nage Lg 

Little pues History 0! op eae 
Golden Age to ee ae ‘By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. T4X5}4, PP. X, 256. esame, 1:25 

An Introduction to the St tudy of the Constit 
tion. A Study showing the Play of Physical 
and Social Factors in the Creation of Indus- 
trial Law. By Morris M. Cohn, Ateqeney2t- 


Law x6, pp. xi, 235. Baltimore Md 
Johns Spkine aig pe sin ee. <a 
Missionary Landscapes in the Dark Continent. 
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The Letter of Columbus on the Discover 
America. A Facsimile of the Pictorial bane 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Canon Farrar’s new work on the Ten 
Commandments, 


The Voice from Sinai; 


OR, 

The Eternal Bases of the Moral Law, 
By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 
Svo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘“‘When the sermons were preached they 
were listened to by immense congregations 
in which there were many young men, and 
such of them as were published in a reli- 
gious weekly in England called out much 
comment from working people. They will 
g0 now to a wide circle of earnest readers 
who will exert, a most potent influence. 
They are marked by the deep learning, the 
broad and liberal spirit and the great force 
which have made Dr. Farrar one of the fore- 
most pulpit orators of the world. When so 
much is unsettled in the theological world 
it is a relief to come upon the ‘eternal 
bases’ so irresistibly set forth in these dis- 
courses.”—The Albany Argus. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 aud 3 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


qpesenanaten ad 


¢ “A children’s classic.” | 


“Lady 
Jane.” 


“The most charming 
story about a child that 
has appeared since ‘ Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy.’” 


Illustrated by Birch. 
Price $1.50. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


Ask to see The Century 
Co's children’s books 
at the stores. They in- 
clude the famous Browhie 
: Books, ‘‘ Tom Paulding,” 
‘LADY JANE."* = by Brander Matthews, 
‘*The Admiral’s Celaean, ** «4 Book of 
Cheerful Cats,” “St. Nicholas Songs, 
“Some Stran a ng of our Country,” 
etc., ett Published 
THE CENTURY Cb, New York. 


























SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE FOR 1893 





a water color by L. MARCHETTI. 
sign printed in 


ILLET. Illustrated with designs by B: 
FIELD, Cox, Warwann, Gnasm. REINHART, 
BECKWITH, and others. 


NORWEGIAN PAINTERS. 
with many illustratio 


THE NUDE IN ART, 


LD FORBES In the 
amt with a full-page Buin. 


“ee STORIES. 


EORG 
APPLES OF GOLD, a short sory ‘by Miss M M 


the late Chief of the Russian Police, by Mme. 8. 
MEISSNER. 


G. ATWooD. 
POINT OF VIEW, ETC., ETC. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


THE FRONTISPIECE will be a on in colors of 
THE COVER is » synamented by an attractive new de- 
DECORATION AT noe WORLD'S Fer. 


a. Se man 


By H. H. BOYESEN, 
‘By WILL H. Low and KENYON 
Cox, with full-page illustrations by the writers. 


THE FRIUMPHAL gb tf INTO BERLIN. 
HIBA toric Moments 


A. B. 
LATYMER, aC yigmes 8 story nd GEORGE 
w 


UNDER POLICE PROTECTION, a true episode in the lifeot 


POEMS. A SHADOW OF THE NIGHT, by THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH. IN AGALLERY, by JULIA C. R. Dorp, ilius- 


THE REPENTANCE OF EBEN PYNCHOT, a hum 
story in verse by EDWARD 8S. MARTIN, iliustrated Oy F Fr 


opens to it. 


life presents. 


JERSEY STREET AND 


R. de 


RIED MAN,” 


Fred and Josephine. Illustrated. 


THE COPPERHEAD. 


at least five numbers. 








THE DURKET SPERRET. 


MEN’S OCCUPATION 


AMONG MISCELLANEOUS 


Burnett’s illustrated paper on the London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


in magazine illustration. 


reproduced not only in form and texture but in its coloring as well. 
the year will represent the work not only of the well-known illustrators, but many 
drawings will also appear by artists who are best known as painters. 


By Miss S. B. ELLIOTT, author of * Jerry.” 
nessee mountaineers, shown in curious and striking contrast with the scholarly life of 
the little university at Sewanee—a juxtaposition which gives the key to the motive and plot. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


A series will be published later 


ARTICLE 


contributions to the 


N making the customary preliminary announcements of the 
leading features for 1893, the publishers call a'ttention to the 
number and character of the contributions which ensure above 
all the ENTERTAINING quality of its pages; the year will be 
especially notable for its short and serial stories. 


we] FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


zine from her pen for many years, entitled THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST 
OF ALL. This serial is something probably entirely unique in literature, be- 
ing the frankly autobiographical story of the experiences of a child upto 
girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new phase and problem of life 
In no sense, however, is it a juvenile story, being distinctly the 
study by a mature mind of that wholly different world which a child’s mental 


SKETCHES. By H.C. BUNNER. 
country life, in the most charming vein that is known to readers of his other 
works. Each sketch will be illustrated in thorough accord with the text. 


SEQUEL TO “THE REFLECTIONS OF A MAR- 


By ROBERT GRANT. 
experiences of the now well-known pair of married lovers, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 
novel of great power, which will run through 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO EDWARD IRVIN. 
and others, dealing with a part of Carlyle’s life far different from that brought 
out in the recent literature of Carlyle reminiscences. RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN AND SUMNER. 
Both articles are full of new matter. 
returned from a residence of nearly two years in that country. Abundantly illustrated by the author. 
which have been a feature of the magazine during 1892, will be continued by some particularly striking papers, among them several 
by the great war correspondents, WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, ARCHIBALD ForRBES, and others. 

A series of articles on the life work of men in many callings—the chief ways (exclusive of 
professions) in which men earn their livelihood. 
typical life of a machinist or worker in iron on its largest scale in great mills like those at Homestead ; another the miner's every- 
day life, another the lumberman’s, another the typical life of a merchant seaman, etc. 
a thoroughly representative man in the line of life of which he writes. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR IN CHICAGO. 


eign ; and many of these observers will be also artists who wi'l illustrate their own articles. 


AN ARTIST IN JAPAN, 


Each one of these articles will be written by 


the exhibition upon different observers of note, both American 


to appear at the opening of the year may be mentioned the further 
‘Poor in Great Cities,” 
plan for Home Aid to Invalid Children, ete. 
Heilprin’s authoritative account of the PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, of which he was the head (illustrated by the artist who 
accompanied the expedition for the purpose), a very interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the exhibition of WOMAN’S ART now 
going on in Paris, and articles upon artistic subjects, accounts of travels, etc., etc. 
A fac-simile of a water-color drawing by the French artist, Marchetti, which will appear in 
the Christmas number, marks an important departure from the usual methods of reproduction 
It has always been the aim of the publishers to give the best renderings of original drawings in black and 
white, but in this plate a great step in advance is taken when the original drawing is 


will contribute the first 
serial to appear in a maga- 


URBAN AND 
SUBURBAN 
A series of six sketches of town and 


JERSEY LANE: 


The author relates the further 
A political 


A realistic story of life among the Ten- 
It will run through four numbers. 
By the late MAR- 


By ROBERT BLUM, who has just 
HISTORIC MOMENTS, 


One article describes, for example, the 


in the year giving the impressions made by 
and for- 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Of special interest also will be Professor 





The pictures of 








SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 


TERMS; 





| $3.00 a Year; 
{ 25c. a Number. 


Th umbers for 
SPECIAL OFFER. ic92 ana « aub- 
scription for 1893, - - - - - - = $4.50 


The same, with back numbers bound 
in cloth, 


eesesee2eeee2 © - = 6.00 











PARKMAN'S OREGON TRALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON. 


The Be oregen Trail. Sketches of Prairie and 
ountain Lite by 


ne ee aol hoe! book for young and old oe a 
jo the insies Camps and the Rockies by 


of a con 
panel a away are made still msre fascinating by Mr. 

emington’s Pot aeE of Indian settlements, 
camps, implements, lo hunts, trappers, etc. 

“This superb new edition, illustrated by the artist 
who has got nearest tothe truth of Indian life, and 
who, as Mr. Parkman says, ‘knew the prairies and the 
nounanins * before irre: commonplace had sub- 
dued them,’ will secure it a permanent place in every 
American library.”—Philadelphia Times. 


A New Book for Girls, by a Fa- 
vorite Author. 


A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS, 


BY NORA PERRY, 


Author of *‘ Another Flock of Girls,” and 
other Popular Books. lllustrated by F. C. 
Gordon. 1:2mo. oo extra, $1. 50.” 


“ Will hardly be surpassed by any of this season’s 
books for ey people.”"—Detroit Tribune. 


* Full of Le for young people, and most agreeable 
reading withal.”—The pale 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 


TWO USEFUL CO COOK BOOKS. 


99 Practical Methods of Utilizing Boiled 
Beef and the Original Recipe for Stewed 
Chicken by Babet. Preface by Mme. DE Fovt- 
CLOSE. Translated from the French by A. R. 
1 vol., oblong 16mo, 75 cents. 

To the practical housekeeper this little manual will 
prove invaluable, as it not only gives the recipes for 
cooking beef but also the cen eae | sauces and 
flavorings. The recipes themse 1 promote a 
desire for experimental cooking, both in those who 
know the culinary art and in those who care little 
for it. For the ordinary mortal who wants to live 
well, the book is full of delightful surprises. 


What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish. A 
Guide for Amateur Cooks. By Miss H. L. Saw- 
TELLE. Oblong 16mo, 75 cents. 

“What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish” tells how 
one can make various appetizing dishes in a chafing- 
dish, ranging from clams, lobsters, and various re- 
chauffes of fish to a capitolade of turkey, with inter- 
mediate plats of vegetables, eggs, etc.—an astonish- 
ingly long range of dainty Wishes that the amateur 
cook can prepare without the heat and disorder of a 
kitchen stove. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price,.by the Publisher, 
JOHN IRELAND, 1199 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,22 Broadway,N.Y 
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STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau St. New YORg. 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


‘* Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious 
blow yet given to the Kwenen-Welhausen 
theory of Old Testament history, showing 
that it is not only an unveritied hypothesis, 
but one entirely inconsistent with ascer- 
tained facts.” 


as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians. The Baird Lectures for 1889. 
By James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages inthe University of Glasgow. 2mo, 


cloth, 523 pages, $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 

“Itisa gat otvente e to the ordinary reader to 

have this i mportant subjet treated in such a way as 


to enable him to appreciate and w eigh the arguments 
employed. The style is clear and interesting, and 
the author knows what he is writing about.” —Living 
Church, 





A pamphlet containing the author’s introduction. 
with rull analysis of contents, sent free on application , 


Anson D, F. Randolph & Oo, (incorporated). 


182 FIFTH AVENUE (three doors below 23d St., N' ¥. 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS {DAYLIGHT 


*! LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
AN’S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

a. aa In His Name” in the great under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN CAM BELL. Infroductioa 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
1 book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
Py ok, Pastopraphecy won tia life 3 45th thousand 
The fastest selling book ever publis Agenta W anted,— 
both Men and Women. | qr We Give Credit. he Etra Terns, 
g hts. Out Write for cirew 
ay iy Wwol Farad 2 «os ys xy a 


rag ONS $ MAGAZINE 
aN Wo hoice ens Thu — aon thly Lindon INE 
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18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 
THE rwoRAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray and [Pe pan. 
< BY Prot. HARLEY PARKER 
. eS © 
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THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL, 
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>< FAN’S MAMMY. By Eva Warper McGrasson. With 6 Ilustrations hy A. B. Frost. 2 
cs SONNET. By Juttan Hawruorne: ; 
3 DO SEEK THEIR MEAT FROM GOD. A Sketch. By Cuareess GD. 
ar Roserts. Illustrated by Frepertc ReMIncTon. a 
PASTELS IN PROSE. By Mary E. Wicxts. Ws 
Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer, both Mustrated. a 

Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. >< 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ‘ 
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The &&}; 
Christmas 
Harper 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY. A Story. By Constance Fenimore Wootson. With 2 
Illustrations by C. S. REINHART. 

LORD BATEMAN. A Ballad. With g Illustrations from drawings by WILLIAM Maxe- 
PEACE Tuackeray. Comment by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

LE REVEILLON. A Christmas Tale. By Ferpinanp Fasre. With 6 Illustrations 
by Georce Roux. 

A NEW LIGHT ON THE CHINESE. 
io Illustrations by THropore Works. 
GILES COREY, YEOMAN. 4 Play. 

by Howarp Py e. 
SOME TYPES OF THE VIRGIN. 
from the Old Masters. 
TRYSTE NOEL. 
V. Du Monn. 
HOW LIN McLEAN WENT EAST. A Story. By Owen Wister. With 4 
Illustrations by W. T. Smepvey. 

NOURMADEE. A Poem. By Tuomas Battery ALprRIcH. With 4 Illustrations by H. 
Sippons Mowsray. 

CRAZY WIFE’S SHIP. 
by E. A. Apsey. 

A CAIEO AND.A PASTEL. 
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By Mary E. Witktns. With 4 Illustrations 
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By TuHeoporr Cup. With 8 Illustrations 
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A Christmas Carol. By Louise Imocen Gurney. Illustrated by F. 


SLO Oy OOS OO OF LOS SO 
LAVAS 


A Sketch. By H. C. Bunner. With frontispiece Illustration 
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A GREAT VARIETY 
OF MOST 

, ATTRACTIVE ONES 
CAN BE SEEN 

ON OUR COUNTERS 
AND AT THE 
BOOKSTORES. 


Catalogues sent free on 
application. 


HOW G00 INSPIRED 
THE BIBLE. 


hts ea am present disquiet, by J. PATTER- 
SON $s YTH 


CONTENTS: The Present Disquiet and Its Remedy, 
D . urance, Popular Notions of Inspira- 
tion, How to form True Notions of Inspiration, His- 
tory of Notions of Inspiration. Book 2: How God In- 
spired the Bible; Whatis Inspiration? The Two Ex- 
tremes, Human and Divine; Is the Bible Infallible? 

Sp Ae 7 of God’s Teaching; Inspiration and 
the her Criticism, etc. (217 pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. Just ready.) 


By the Same Author. 


THE OLD "EW BBE AND THE 







= 
be 


of Eioieel Criticism, Ten Illusirations, howing are very 


Manuscripts, “Moabite Stone, etc. ’ 214 pages, ; 
with index. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Tenth thousand. attractive 
>.’ work of sound scholarship and peetul criticism. ” this year, 
fessor Chure , Univers = the and are from 
“ Students of tt the Bible, and Christ ans throughout Bish 
the worl!, are coomy interested in the questions ishop 
Books eine iely publication? Setecter Journal PRILLAPS 
wu = n 
May “othe a timely publication. ester Journ BROOKS’ 
new * 
HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. Christmas 
An Answer to Questions. Suggested by the New Re- Carol. 
vision. A i. edition. 12mo, cloth, with six illustra- Beautifull 
tions. pages. Price, 50 cents. Fortieth thousand. y 
“It So the og 4 of a story. My interest never illustrated, 
flagged from ti first page to the last.”—Bishop of at $1.00 
sha ; —_—_— to booklets at 
ta by all booksellers, or by mail, on eee 15 cents 
each. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


COLUMBIAN EDITION) 
a 31 West 23d Street, New York. 


me U NITED POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
“at ATES: 


FOR DECEMBER. 
A HISTORY. 


By JOHN OLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOB OF 


“History of the World.’’ 


With over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations, 


Please examine them at your bookstore, or we 
will send our new illustrated catalogue free on 
application. 


E.P. Dutton & Co. 








From Mastic tos foewteee Lone Physics. By 
ANDER D, how some of the 
brightest 7. rs the Inidale es were lost to 
science through the hampering influence of a nar- 
row theology. 


Deafnone and the Care of the Ears. B 
M MILLS FANNING, M. 4 Contains muc 
ant information clearly given 


Medera Instances of Demoniacal Possession. 
a a Nag Gives evidence from 


eas 
Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together with room authoritati sources that the Catholic 
Portraits of Presidents, Flags of all Nations, stil holds oficially tothe beliet in posses 


sion by devils. 

and Seals of the States in colors, covering F u i M 4 Ec is ee 
allac Jog odern oom ate. RTHUR 

period 1492-1891. KITSO rous opposition to 
some canals theories o the Seeiaae national- 


ists, and other economic reformers. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


RECENT GLACIAL Drscovmnses 5 IN ENGLAND (with 
Map); CANINE MORALS AND MA: 
DEVICES OF LAND SNAILS liustrated) ; THE Le 


CXRCULARS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


One Volume, 
Svo, Cloth, 


$3.75. 


Sa aiaen pet td ry BP ‘HISTOR: 
A iM 
CHARLES E. BROWN & CO., | SOsiALin mr dhuntiog: Kucuny APPricaTioNs 


SYMMETRICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF OUR YOUNG WOMEN; PROTECTIVE INOCU- 
or The United History Ce., LATION FOR CHOLERA; Py tye OF THE ALPHA- 
BOSTON, Bar , * TIE A a ay NICKEL rt id ITs 

ES; SKETCH OF GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT 

Room 426, No. 53 State risen ° | (with’ Portrait). 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.2 om mone 


50 cents anumber ; $5.00 a year. 








Qounty Seat List. Pittsburgh, New “— D. APPLETON & CO.,NEW YORK. 





“nee a Ycar 


a Special Offer is made by the pub- 
lishers of THE YoutTH’s COMPANION. 


New Subscribers 


who send $1.75 at once will receive the paper 
Free from the time the subscription is re- 
ceived to January 1, 1893, and for a full year 
from that date, including the Double Holiday 
Numbers at Christmas and New Year. 
















The Youth's Comp 


Eleven Serial Stories. 

The Best Short Stories. 
Over 700 Large Pages. 
100 Stories of Adventure. 





A SOUVENIR OF THE COMPANION deseribing the New 
Building, 42 pages, in colors, sent on receipt of six cents or Free to 
any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


Features for 1893. 





$6,500 Prize Stories. { 
Sketches of Travel. 


Nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 


Charming Children’s Page. 





Comes Every Week.— 550,000 Subscribers.— Only $1.75 a Year. 


Mention this Paper when you Subscribe. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 


\ ) (Send Check or Money Order at our risk» 


See sath 


Mr. Lang’s New Fairy Book. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 13 Plates and 8 il- 
lustrations in the text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Uniform with the above. 
The Blue Fairy Book. Illustrated, $2.00. 
The Red Fairy Book. Illustrated, $2.00. 
Richard Jefferies. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, author of the “ Field and 
Hedgerow,” etc. With portrait reproduced from 
the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Edna Lyall. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. 


By EpNA LYALL. New Edition, with 20 illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental 


$1.50. 
F, Anstey. 
VOCES POPULI. Second Series. 


Reprinted from Punch. By F. ANSTEY, author of 
“Vice Versa,” etc. With 25 illustrations by J. 
Bernard praia Post 4to, $1.75. 


8 good as the first geries, and they could 
have no higher praise.”—Daily News. 


Uniform with the above. 


VOCES POPULI. First Series. $1.75. 
THE TRAVELING COMPANIONS. 
$1.75. 


George N. Curzon M.P. 
PERSIA. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M. P. With 9 
Maps, 34 full-page Plates, and 53 Illustrations in 
the text, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols., 8vo, 
pp. 1,330, —_ 


*,*Pr ip and sp 
tion. 
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page sent on applica- 


The Verney Memoirs, 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


Compiled from the Letters and illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES 
PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With a Preface by 8S. R. 
Gardiner. With 28 Plates (22 Portraits), Wood- 
cuts and Facsimiles. 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $12.00. 


pak meeEs and specimen page sent on applica- 
ion. 





The Abbe Fouard. 


ST. PETER AND THE FIRST 
YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By the ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD, author of “The 
Christ, the Son of God.’ Translated by George 
F. X. Griffith. In 1 vol., with 3 Maps, small 8vo 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Canon Knox Little. 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND 
STORM. 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays, and Notes 
of Travel. By W.J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, 


The Late Canon Liddon. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By the late HENRY PARRY LIDDON, Canon anid 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A. K. H. B. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 8T. 
ANDREWS, 1865-1890. 


By the author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 2 vols.,8vo. $3.00 each. 


New Illustrated Edition. 
THE PEEP OF DAY; or, A Series 
of the Barliest Religious Instruction. 
With 13 colored illustrations. Royal iémo, $1.75 
L. Dougal. 


BEGGARS ALL. 


A Novel. By Miss L. DOUGALL. Sixth Edition 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 
“ This is one of the eemape as well as most Siete 
romances of te ,yee * The plot is extraordi- 
—_. > os ee close of the story is powerful and 
ral. per | terpiece of restrained and 
eouences dramatic Mietion. ’—Literary World. 


C. J. C. Hyne. 
THE NEW EDEN. 


A Story. By C.J.CUTLIFFE HYNE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. 12mo, $1.00. 


Julian Sturgis. 
AFTER TWENTY YEARS: AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


By’ JULIAN STURGIS, author of “John Maid~ 
ment,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Walford, 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 


A Novel. By L. B. WALFORD, author of 
Smith,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by booksellers, Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


4+,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


eis es tle plat EG ‘ 


‘By iter. Bevia's ia 
BD. Rons for whole eat Bye 389 pp. 12mo. $1.25, 


L OF GLADNESS. Rev. 
nee 5 a, t- Ez, Cd. LA DEES ' Yd Vv 
7 x coleetion of of pithy. oat be ons as direct and 


pungent as they can be made.”—INDEPENDENT. 
id) DA, GHTERS. Julia MacNair 
wea pp. 0. 4 illustrat i $1.50. 


ue A good ine well ont. 1, Snatnating ways in which 
thrown on thei resources ad earn a 
good ‘iving in the "country. LIVING CHURC: 


CAN DO “Not to be minis- 
ister.” a A Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 
Sulustrations. 


“A charm: book, in: nteresting. Sriting. instruct- 
ive, pure ree pF CENTRAL BAPTI 


A BAKERS DOZEN By ye Rieesihaten. 
—~, "ime. ustrations. 60 ce 


of church wor  iateatiien the 
wh A of C! i ay ot liberality. 3 


HE ANDERSONS; Brother and Sister. 
sen E. Giberne. illustrations. mo. 347, pp. $1.25 

“A touch! rik the moral teaching of 

the book is the 1 purest kind. »—OBSERVER. 


went FAN Froese. 5 By Mrs. F.1. B. Smith. 


283 PP. lustra' 
« ome delightful book for children sure to find tts way} 
braries,’”—METH. PROTESTA 


into our S. 8. lil ETH. Pi 
THE SILVER SHiz D ailaionca 
box. Attractive and unique and white Beane st 


Joe’s Calling. 
Burniug Lamps. 


Mother’s Last my: Pet 
A Good Fight. 

“Very ‘charming bese for the little folks.” 

HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 

JOYFULLY READY. Life - Reoy Macin- 
ness. For youngmen. I6mo. 202 pp. 75 cts. 

“Fresh and ppeeiciting 5 a right | and cheery nar- 
rative ofa noble young midshipman, who served bis 
God as faithfully as he did his Queen.” —WITNESs. 


3%, pp. . 

LITTLE TOT SERIES. By Hihal Inman, Six 
volumes. Profusely illustrated. a box. $1.50. 
Sunnyside Homes. Grandm.’s wi athe Hour. 
Tales for Tots. A Bundle of Stories. 
Grandpa's Travels. Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 


An Elegant Wall Roll. 


THE GOSPEL IN PICTURE AND TEXT. 
With 27 beautiful illustrations and daily Bible read- 
ings. On enamelled paper. $1. 


Baya! the warmest commendation. 


page co tains an admirable reproduction of one of 
man’ 's 
EVANGELIST. 


C pnenee series of Bible paintings.”— 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
#4 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Boston, 44 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 


ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 8. FRANCISCO, 765 Market St. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUUED: 








Every 





The New Favorite Llustrated 
Edition of Popular Poets. 


Printed on fine paper. Fully illustrated by Garrett, 
St. John Harper, Schell, Taylor, Copeland and other 
eminent artists. Twenty-seven volumes, compris- 
ing the works of Mrs. Browning, Burns, Byron, 
George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Meredith, Milton, 
Moore, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc. Square 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Noveland artistic cover de- 
signs, cloth slip wrappers. Each volume in a cloth 
box, $2.50 per volume. Also in fine leather bindings, 
four styles, $4.50 to $6.00. Catalogues giving com- 
plete list sent on application. 


Monica, the Mesa Maiden. 


By Mrs. EVELYN RAYMOND, author of “ Mixed 
Pickles.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A remarkable 
story with a charming flavor of idyllic Spanish- 
American life. 


In Blue Creek Canon. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “ Half-a-Dozen 
Boys,” ** Half-a-Dozen Girls,” etc. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25. A story full of atmosphere and life, depicting 
a summer in a mining camp in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


Little Arthur’s History of Rome. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “ Zig- 

‘ zag Books,” etc. A companion volume to “ Little 
Arthur’s England and France.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

Mr. Butterworth, in writing a new History of Rome, 
aims to interest the young in the beautiful classic 
literature of that country. Noone better understands 
the requirements of the young than Mr. Butterworth, 
and his book will foster an appetite for classical 
studies. 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of “ Half-a-Dozen 
Girls,” ‘‘Half-a-Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.25. 

Schoolboy life has not been often depicted in col- 
ors that will more surely delight the reader than in 
this volume. 


The Riverpark Rebellion, and a 
Tale of the Tow Path. 

By HOMER GREENE, author of “ The Blind Brother,” 

“ Burnham Breaker,” etc. 12mo, illustrated. $1.00. 


The first is the story of an episode in a military 
school onthe Hudson, and it simply glows with lite 
and energy. In the “Tale of the Tow Path” Mr. 
Greene takes the reader out of the usual environ- 
ment and shows him new scenes described in his own 
inimitable way. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and impor- 
tant publications. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th Street, New York, 





NEW AND ATTRACTIVE PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


THE ** OXFORD” MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE. 





same amount of letterpress matter. 


THE “OXFORD” SHAKESPEARE in one Volume. 





SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


R. M. Ballantyne’s new book, 


THEHOT SWAMP. 


A romanée of Old Albion. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 


“Victoria Cross, The. 








How it was Won. How it was Lost. How 
it Came Back Again. By MoRICcE GER- 
ARD. 18m0, cloth, extra, 60 cents. 

The sto: 


ed himself in the Zulu war an 
Cross. 


Souvenir of the Lakes of Killar- 


of a young artilleryman who distinguish- 
z : na gained the Victoria 


The finest Shakespeare made. Beautifully printed on the famous “‘ Oxford India paper.” 
only 1 inch in thickness. %3.75 to $5. 00. 


THREE CAPITAL “BOOKS BY EVE- 


LYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
Church and the King, The. 


A Tale of England in the days of Henry the Eighth 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, author of * Loyal 
Hearts,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


A tale of the days of Henry Eighth, dealing largely 
with the religious upheaval of the time. 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A tale of the times of Edward the First. 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” “The Church and the King,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, #1.00. 


A lively romance, dealing chiefly with the ups and 
downs of a noble Welsh family at the time of the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward I. 


Wars of the Roses. In the. 








By EVELYN 





ney and Glengariff. 





Twenty-four views beautifully executed in 
chromo-lithography, with guide-book. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.00. 


States, $7.50. 





For the Office, THE GRAPHIO ATLAS, containing 220 maps. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 33 East (7th St., Union Square, New York. 


A story forthe young. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 
author of “ Loyal Hearts and True,” “* The Church 
and the King,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


An interesting story, dealing chiefly with the ad- 
ventures of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI., and a 


SUPERBLY PRINTED ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD INDIA PAPER.” 
One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of book-making ever produoed. 
In SIX VOLUMES. Size, 43x48, and orly 3g inches in thickness, at prices from $8.00 to $28.00. 
By the use of the “ Oxford India paper ’’ the dimensions have been reduced very much below those of any book containing the 


In one volume. Size, 734x5, and 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. E. 


Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 





By A. L.0O. E., author of “ Driven into Exile,” 


tween the ** rege ” and the 
ing the reign of ate 
given of the life oft the 

of this early Norman Kin 





companion-in-arms named Paul Stukely. 


All revised to the present date. 








NEW JUVENILES. 


A New Book by by Mrs. Burnett. 


GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER 


CHILDREN WHO HAVE MADE 

STORIES. By Mrs. Frances 
° Hopeson Buryerr. Fully illus- 
trated by R. B. Birch. Sq. 8vo, 
uniform with “ Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy.” $1.50. 


“Stories beautiful in tone and style 
and color.”—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

‘““Very sweet and pathetic.’ —Chureh- 
man. 

‘“‘Kach of the stories is a gem.’’—Bos- 
ton Traveller. : 
> A book of charming stories.””—Evan- 
gelist. Be dk 
“Charming child portraits.’”"—Boston 
| Transcript. 


THE GLOCKS OF RONDAINE 


} And Other Stories. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


‘ With 24 Illustrations by Buaswrrey, ‘eee 
; BEARD, and others. Square 8vo, $1.50 


? KENT HAMPDEN. 


’AStory of a Boy. REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
4 Tilwstrated by R Py ZOGBAUM. 12mo, $1.00. 


WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. 
2? By EUGENE FIELD. 12mo, $1.00. 


‘ NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


Koch. ie 8vo, fully and beautifully illustrated, 
1 


< 
ape from 


War of Independence. 
‘ BERIC THE BRITON. A Story of the Roman 
Invasion. 


¢ THE THIRSTY SWORD. 


5 A Story if the Norse Invasion .of Scotland (1626- 


¢ 


oon 


THE END OF A RAINBOW. 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON. Illustrated. 


py 

$ 

; 

2 

$ BOYHOOD IN NORWAY. 

) By H. H. BOYESEN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

; THE MODERN VIKINGS. 

> By H. H. BOYESEN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
2 d Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

§ 

; AMONG THE LAWMAKERS. 

>) 
§ 


UND. ALTON. Illustrated. New and 
dition. Square 8vo, $1.50. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





100 Purchase St., Boston. 


" 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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an whee A vere. A Story of Es- » 
SIN GREEK WATERS. A Story of the Grecian ( 


) 65). By ROBERT LEIGHTON, Illustrated. Crown { 


12mo, $1.50 ¢ 
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guaranteed. 
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age. 
Christmas comes but once a year 
And when it comes it brings aoe cheer. 


pound, sent on receipt of 15c. 


SPECIAL OFFER. railroad station. ae 


this. Agents and dealers should correspon 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 


Street Dies, Crests and Stamping. 





A magazine for the study of 
the German Language and 
a is highly recom- 
mended by_ college ro- 
fessors and the press “ “the best effort yet made to 
assist the student of German and to interest him in 
his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 
every year a comp'ete and interesting course in Ger- 
man Grammar. $2 a year. Sample copies free. P. 
O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 





Sensible Holiday or Birthday 
Presents. 


A handsome 72- page et brimful of valuable 


suggestions for all ages, creeds ans aemaiiions. 
mailed forstamp. Address PAUL F a 
458 Jefferson Ave., Srackisa N. Y. 





‘EDUCATION,’ A CHR1STMAS PRESENT 
Education is devoted to the ae philosophy and 
literature ofeducation. It stands in re forefront of 
educational magazines. Price, $3. year. Corre- 
spondence members of the Teac! pore * Thternationai 
Heading Circle obtain Education for $2.00. b- 
ucation and Review 7) 


‘and 
thwaite’s Geographical Magazine for $3.50 





Address : PUBLISHERS EDUCATION, 
0 


) . lari, V8t8. 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 
& Co.'s and other fine Christmas Cards, together V 
- fancy shaped card of a Xmas bell, embossed 


Cards, or Vr ha ck’ 
No, 9.—SU NDA Y Kenool PAC ‘KET. 
Cards—Prang’s Cards, assorted 


> 
FOR TEACHERS. 3° Prane’ a gnd 
Better assortment, $2. 00 
choice selection, $6.00 an 20 
G ‘ents, and 4 Cents for Rl 25 Cards no two alike, 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
$1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 


PA PER BY THE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. 
* velopesfrom 10c. a pound and upward, with p 
These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freich 
our orders with i y ght charges to nearest 
with us 


For $1.75 we send a co 

‘4 4 ——- a a 
amples free on application the work is dor —) 

employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. 1€ on our premises 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, tor 35 of » 
$1.00 to $2.00 each. sure to give satisfaction. cents, 50 cents, 


H. H. CARTER & CO.,3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. ; 
A story founded on the struggle in , England be- 
secular” clergy dur- 
a. Interesting pictures are 
english people during the days 


Children’s Voyage to the Cape, 
‘The. 
maa 
By SARAHL. FINDLATER. imo, cloth, 50 cents. 
A very pleasing and instructive account of a voy- 


age from England to the Cape, and of life among the 
Africanders. 


Little Lives, and Threads of Gold 
to Guide Them. 


By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 
new edition, $1.00. 


Merchant’s Children. 


A story for the young. By ELEANOR STREDDER. 
author of “ Alive in the Jungle,” “ Archie’s Find,’ ’ 
“Jack and his Ostrich,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
& cents. 








12mv, cloth extra, 





A GIFT THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED. 


ONE OF BARTHOLOMEW’S SUPERBLY PRINTED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND ATLASES. 


For the Pocket, THE MINIATURE ATLAS, with 128 maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United States, $1.25 and $2.00. 


For the School, THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS, with 54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical and Classical Geography, $1.90. 
A separate map is given of each State and Territory in the United 


For the Library, THE WORLD AT HOME ATLAS, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the United States, $8.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Gur card and booklet packets have be 
thousands of families at Christmas time 

We will sell the first six packages for 8: 3.2 
complete set of nine packages for $5.40, postpaid. 


come a necessity in 


5, 


20Stpaid, or the 
Satisfaction 


17 Pran 
vith cut ont 


0 Cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and 


finer Cards, from the above publishers, t th: 
velove, with easel attachment, ‘anctaned'! x2 with a Jeweled 


r $1.00, 
tion of ‘35 Beautiful Cards of L. Prau % 
some couy ‘enir bookle € & Co.'s; alsoa hand- 


in protector and en- 


d 6 cents for postage, a choice selec- 


and N c ents for postage. § a selection of 10 
mas Card by 


dsome 
a with a S-tolding Fish-Net 


For 50 Cents, 25 


other beautiful cards, no 
00, and 8 Cents for Post- 
aud 10°C ents ‘for Postage. 


ve 
Cents for Postage. re 4 


And for 50 


Novelties, at 15, 25. 50, 75 Cents and 


or different tastes and ages. 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses 1s the Best Paper made. 


COMMONWEALTH LINEN. 
REASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. 
a OARTER S$ TYPEWRITING PAPERS. 


A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
Is very fashionable. 
“Best and Cheapest in the market.”’ 


Sample sheets of paper and en- 
rices and number of sheets toa 


riends and take advantage of 


eer late, finely engraved, with 50 car 
Wedding and Class-Day ee te 


We 


We guarantee satisfaction, 


75 cents, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


RITCHIE, 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
114 Nassau St.. New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
_ like the paper sent, 
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ARE YOU “SATISFIED 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS ? 





If so, The Blakeslee Graded Lessons may interest you. 
The universal approval with which they have been received 
shows that they must have real merit as being a series of 
lessons, not only zmstructive, but interesting to both scholar 
and teacher, and spiritually helpful. 


A POSTAL CARD 


request will bring to you, free of charge, full information 
regarding these lessons, specimen copies, and testimonial 
letters, which will inform you of the results of the steady 
use of these lessons in very many classes and schools during 
the past two years. 





The Bible vtudy Publishing Company, 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 






































25 cents. 





















It is a marvelous work of art. 


CEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


Incomparably the Best 
Household Magazine 


Published. 


Eighty pages monthly. 
Printed on fine paper and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Not made up of clippings, but 
original, suggestive, practical. 
Price for ’93 reduced to $1. a year. 
Originally $2.00, and worth it. 

And with it, FREE, 





The illustration above conveys only a faint conception of the picture. 


A frieze, 534x36 inches in size, represent- 
ing a gracefully blended collection of sweet clover blossoms painted in 
12 colors. The genius of the artist and the skill of the painter have com- 
bined in revealing a singularly beautiful effect. 
nious design—in abstract beauty—it excels anything of a similar character 
that has been before produced. The beneficent influence of such a pic- 
ture is felt in every household it enters, and we make it possible for every 
one to possess a copy. 


WE GIVE THE PICTURE FREE 


to any person sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to “FOOD,” 
“ QUEEN oF THE HousEHOLD MonTuuteEs.” An additional dollar secures 
also (postage prepaid) a copy of Miss Parloa’s greatest household 
book, «The Kitchen Companion,”’ the regular $2.50 edition of 1,000 
pages, bound in cloth, published by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. 

Or, we will send a copy of the Christmas Number of “ FOOD” (ready 
Dec. roth) and “A Y¥arp or SwEEeT CLover” (postpaid) on receipt of 


lh. delicate and harmo- 


Take Shakespeare’s advice and “‘ Make haste, make haste ’—such 
offers are not lasting—and you will be more than gratified. Address 


THE CLOVER PUBLISHING CO., 71-73 Park Place, New York. 
Sy SMB HS IG AS GG GEO OG Se SE AR AS OD OR AD A AS OD EE PE PPERE REE REBEgBeEymyY 





The Churchman 


Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 
dom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will fina in it 
much of absorbing interest. 


mae ert pean 
orty-e' 8 n 
has ——_ for twen years under its present 
sentanive Journal of the Protestant iplscopal Church, 
the largest Tr an 

largest circulation. — x 
The New York Tribune says 

“ * * * Reflecting the. saves tiled religious 
life of the yep bent vad most distinctively religious 
fourndl of the country 


Subscription, $3.50 per year: to > Cleray, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cts 
Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cts. 
THE INDEPENDENTand THE CHURCHMAN one 
year (new szbscription to the latter) $5.00. 
M.H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


DESKS. 


Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 
OF 


Style and Price. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. Sellew, 
111 Falten St., 


NEW YORK. 
Ladies poan, Revolving Bookcases, etc., for Uhrist- 
mas presents. 

















PICTURES, ETC. 


EVENING—EARLY SPRING. 


An Etching by ALEXANDER SCHILLING 
After the Celebrated Painting by 


D. W. TRYON. 

Mr. Schilling is both sympathetic and skillful, and 
his translation of Mr. Tryon’s “ Evening—Early 
Spring” is a success.—Tribune. 

His completed work, together with proofs of four- 
teen preliminary states, may be examined at the Art 
Material Store of the publisher, 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WANTED. 


MAP CANVASSERS WANTED. Salar 
and Commission. Selling road B+ of New Yor 
State by counties. Adame & Co.. 59 Beekman St., N. Y. 

Lrorcgne pia. of Kelig- 


WANTED “ie ale 


Rev. E. B. Sanford, M.A. rea wees y “twenty- 
Stent of the most eminent scholars of the Rape 
Sunday-School Gepertntensene: Teachers, mem pers of 
the Christian Endeavor Society and Epworth ae 
and all Bible students will find’ itof inoncnabio valu 

Rev. Francis t. Cla -D.. and Bishop 
John H. Vincent are among the many contribu- 
—, Exclusive territor, be given. Send for 
8) imen pases and terms. Charles L. Webster 

Co.. 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















Energetic poenne to take 
orders for the ** Concise 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Two New Christmas Cantatas for Children. 
‘The Tables Turned; or, a Christmas for 
Santa Claus.”’ 


BY ELIZABETH U. EMERSON AND KATE L. BROWN. 


. Just iguned. entirely new. The plot is to give Mr. 
ita a ep mw e Christmas by the world’s 


chi’ Tels is one of the most fascinasing © canta- 

as for: children. ever published, and just the thing 

mas festivities, Not oung 

folks’ caciaka, schools, etc. Price, postpaid, cts, 
$3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


**The Wonderful Christmas Tree.’’ 
BY J. C. JOHNSON. 
A very charming operetta, with bright, sparkling 
music. The arrangement as to the is similar to 
an ancient Greek play. This little cantata will be 
sae eb ager as = as it isknown. Price, post- 
cts. $3.60 a doz., not prepaid. 


A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 


** SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS.”’ 
By A. P. HOWARD. 
a for Sunday-schools, Choirs, etc. Price, 
+ pena Notice. We have issued this year a 
great number of new and i le Christmas 
Carols. Send for our one Catalogue of Christ- 
mas music, which gives Se pases, etc., of both 
new and old Christmas publ 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C,H. DITSON & 00., J. E,DITSON & C0., 
867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut’ St., Phila. 


X-Mas Music 


Arise Shine. Full Anthem, Williams, 25 
cents. Christians Awake Full Anthem, 
Marsh, 25 cents. O Jerusalem, Thou that 
Bringest. Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bells are Gladly Ri»ging. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, Martens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the Angels. Carol, 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, Danks, 5 
cents. Salute the Happy Morn. Carol, Danks, 
5cents. Ring, Bells Ring. Carol Kimball, 5 
cents. We Come with Voices Swelling. Carol, 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. 27. (Grace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 om, Carol 
Annual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, Hail Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 
ee, 15 cents. *ZTwas Christmas Day 
Solos and Qt. ee -” cents. Hail, Thou 
Long Expected Jesu Solos and Qt., Wil- 
kinson, 15 cents. 

Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schoo 

ane Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 














Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES. A 
new Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE. Easy 
——_. Hemerous Dialogue Parts, Effective 

oruses, 3) cents by me ail. 

KING OF NATIONS. A new Service by the Rev. 

OWRY. Scripture and Song. Composed 

Carte ee to the present time. 5 cents by mail. 

CH RIsTMAS CRO Ns. io Kindergarten 
‘ ni : 





b ail. 
THES JH RIS STMAS LING) & a ‘Renst of Flag Se 
By Me WILBUR F.C Suited to Solamtian 
year, introducing flags ot Prinelpalsnations 6 cents 
mail, (12 Fla 3 $1. 18 by mail; x 


lags, $2.36 by mail.) 

cHRis STM NUAL No. ‘2%, contains a va- 
ety of beautiful oa nal & ‘arols. Price, 4c. Le mail. 
REC ITATION OR CHRISTMAS TIME, 


No 2 Choice, fresh simple. Price, 4 cents. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc, 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New. York. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value 


High-class, new-proof Etchings costing 





from $5 upward. Assorted selections sent on 
approval by express. Descriptive Catalogue 
No. 9, with 50*illustrations, mailed on re- 
ceipto ten centsinstamps. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 20 East 16th 
St.. New York. 


DIXON’S — 
merican Graphite raeakve S. My 
—= + PENCILS. 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
iar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 


16 cents for samples worth double the mone: 
TOS. NIXON TICTRLE CO. JERSEY CITY. N.J. 





























GLORY IN THE HIGHES?. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 

HAIL 10 THE KING. 
HArPY ‘TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing music, recitations, 
Responsive Reading, etc.-each onea Gem. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, Picxps™ 


WUATAN RNANAN ANANAN GNGNAN RNSNAN ONANAN GNOMES OANENGN Naty 









ining bri Carol 
Christmas Selections cna Reonsie service nes 
oat of Si nese —" School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 


New Ch Se Si 
The New Born n King, 223" a Responses prepared by 
— — p= Big are, ch Ry Joy Helin.” “Nock 
Will to Men,” on E: 


A Shristmas Reverie, hy Song and Dialogue, by W : 
The “Wonderful ‘Story, 90’ Osnts Postpaia. 
s 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“a Jolly Ch: as.” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Christman ive mt ppeimes Visi ion.” “Catching 
KrisaK ringle.” “Santa Claus& Co.,” **The New Santa 
Claus,” wSanta Claus’ Mictake » “SudgeSanta Claus,’ 

“The Waite Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 


“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. ce, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

p eeu of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication 


‘ 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co., 
200 Watash Ave., Chicago. 17 E. 16th St.. New York. 


NABE 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORE, 
22 & 24 B. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenve 
WASHINGTON,817PennsylvaniaAve: 


EDUCATION. 




















5th Ave. scor. 16th St., N.Y. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


Twentieth year. Primary, | Intermediate and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Careful attention to mor- 
aisand manners. New buildi steam heat, incan- 





descent light, gymnasium. ORWALK. Conn. 
w Yo 
7" NPPPLL BEER ror | WOMEX 
Offers thoroug! 


RTMENT. Catalogue free. For 








des: an Fen a Dy re the 4 
p> a ot Rete 
further information ion, apply vy. to Miss ELLEN J, POND 
Secretary, 200 W. 23d 
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Financial. 


CORPORATION FINANCE. 


—_— 

In a time when partnerships are get- 
ting to be concerns with large capital and 
large interests, and when corporations 
with a still greater aggregate of capital 
and volume of business are common, a 
few words on the principles of finance ap- 
plicable to these companies will not be 
amiss. 

Large partnerships and companies have 
brought out clearly the fact that money is 
a necessity for any business, and hence 
that capital is a legitimate subject of care 
to the community, is entitled to its re- 
ward as weil as labor, and has its proper 
and important function in our industrial 
economy. In view of the actual business 
events happening all around us, we ought 
to hear no more of the cry that “labor” 
alone produces everything. The first ne- 
cessity of a firm or company is to collect 
its own capital; the next step is to bor- 
row more capital from the community 
of investors. Altho apparently one 
process, the difference between one’s 
own and one’s neighbor’s money in 
corporation finance is fundamental. 
Many of us forget that stockholders are 
partners in the enterprise, while bond- 
holders are creditors who have nothing to 
do directly with the profitableness of the 
company. The stockholder takes the risk 
of a greater or less dividend; the bond- 
holder gets but his agreed percentage of 
interest, no matter how great the earn- 
ings. The bond must be paid in full be- 
fore the former has any claim upon his 
property. Itis easy to become confused 
upon this point. The law books have rec- 
ord of cases where railway companies have 
issued preferred stock and guaranteed the 
dividends, sometimes actually granting 
those stockholders a mortgage to secure 
the guaranty ; a contradiction in terms, 
A company is only another name for the 
stockholders themselves; and for the 
stockholders to guarantee dividends to 
themselves is evidently absurd. When, 
therefore, in a reorganization the old 
bondholders exchange their bonds for 
preferred stock, they become partners in 
the enterprise instead of creditors; they 
agree that their returns shall become con- 
tingent upon earnings. For this reason 
an “income bond” paying interest only 
when earned, is the most deceptive form 
of security. An income bondholder, no 
matter for the name, is in reality not a 
true creditor but a partner. 

Modern finance compels borrowing. A 
firm or company can extend its business 
through credit; and by paying a fixed 
rate of interest can, if successful, keep for 
itself the overplus. Nowadays a com- 
pany which does not borrow a part of its 
capital is usually guilty of poor financier- 
ing. The stockholders are losing by that 
policy, ascan be shown by alittle example. 
A company, for example, has only its own 
paid-up stock in its business on which it 
is earning and paying 7%. Take $200 as 
its capital ; its dividends at 7% are $14 per 
year. So good a business could borrow 
money, let us say, on a 4% bond. If then 
it had half bonds and half stock its ac- 
count would stand : 


$100 bond at 44 = $4 00 
100 stock at 10% = 10 00 
Thus under these conditions its stock- 
holders would get 10% dividends instead of 
7% on precisely the same earnings, while 
the investor looking for a place where he 
may put his money and get a smallreturn 
without worry, is glad of the opportunity 
to buy so gooda bond. All are benefited 
by the new policy. The principle of the 
example is applicable to capital of any 
amouni and to varied conditions of busi- 
hess, Thus a trading firm, by borrowing 
an amount equal to its capital can donble 
its volume of business, we will say. If it 
pays 6Z un its borrowings and earns 8 or 
10 in trade, its profits for division at the 
end of the year are so much greater. 
This possibility of increase of active capi- 
tal tends to bring down trade and manu- 
facturing profits ; so it happens that firms 
which do not borrow (unless they have 
very large capital or are restricted in the 
Volume of business for some reason) can- 
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in the long run compete with firms 
which ask for outside money. 
The facts just outlined are well under- 
stood practically, tho not always in the- 
ory, by men in business. Modern trading 
therefore has its own dangers. A com- 
pany or tradesman will try to bor- 
row all the necessary capital instead 
of half. If the business succeeds 
he reaps the advantage ; if it fails, some- 
body else loses. This description covers 
the condition of many of our farmers, 
particularly in the newer States; and is 
one reason for the unrest of the farm- 
er, about which we hear so much. Too 
many expect to mortgage their section of 
land for enough to pay the larger part of 
the purchase money, and buy necessary 
implements, horses and houses. Many, 
indeed, succeed; but a poor crop year is 
such a disaster as nearly to wreck the ad- 
venture. Farmers in this way often take 
more chances on borrowed capital than 
can a trader or merchant, for the reason 
that an investor will lend on farm land 
where he will not lend ona stock of goods 
in a store—a fact which often proves to be 
a blessing in disguise. Against this mis- 
use of credit in trade, the financial com- 
munity must be constantly on its guard ; 
itis this misuse which gave rise to the 
Baring crisis, from which the commercial 
world is yet suffering. For it is evident 
that credit (7. e., borrowing) must depend 
for security on the property and re- 
sources of the borrowers. From one point 
of view credit is another name for confi- 
dence: but confidence should be based on 
facts. 

Another result of the creation of large 


ital and revenue accounts. In a small 
firm bookkeeping is often merely perfunc- 
tory, the partners depending principally 
upon the annual inventory. But in cor- 
poration finance the earnings of the year 
must be separated from the improvements, 
so that the earning power of the business 
can be carefully measured after charging 
off bad debts and an amount covering the 
annual depreciation of plant and ma- 
chinery. Something also should be car- 
ried to a reserve fund in order that emer- 
gencies may be met and a bad trade year 
be provided for. Here again lies a danger, 
lest in corporate management anxiety to 
make a good showing should not permit 
enough to be allowed for these necessary 
expenditures. If sums for these purposes 
be not deducted from income before divi- 
dends the stockholders may receive more 
returns than they ought, only to find after 
a few years that they have in reality been 
receiving back their own plant in drib- 
lets; for if renewals have been neglected 
and depreciation unprovided for the whole 
property may then practically require re- 
construction anew at the expense of the 
owners who have been getting the high 
dividends. 


» 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


EvENTs in the business world last week 
were not very significant. A certain de- 
gree of doubt concerning the future is 
inseparable from prospective tariff and 
financial legislation ; for Congress assem- 
blesin about ten days, and then agitation 
must begin in earnest with all its unsettling 
influences. Fur some weeks, if not 
months, to come manufacturers and mer- 
chants will naturally conduct all opera- 
tions extending into the future with ex- 
tra caution. Just as anticipation of higher 
duties stimulated purchases previous to 
passage of the McKinley bill, so will ex- 
pectation of its repeal and the lower duties 
to follow, check current purchases. Until 
business men understand what to expect, 
and until the readjusting process which 
follows is completed, there must remain 
an injurious period of suspense. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the changes which are to come be de- 
cided upon and put into force with all rea- 
sonable speed. Nothing is so harmful to 
trade as uncertainty ; because suspense 
not only restricts production, distribution 
and consumption, but destroys confidence, 
undermines credits, and acts disastrously 
in a thousand ways. Happily, we are 
favorably conditioned for the impending 
change. Trade is generally exceptionally 











sound ; there is no inflation of values or 


corporations is the separation of the cap- 


credits, and no overproduction; while 
speculation is inactive ; and the masses, 
favored with good wages and cheap prod- 
ucts, are prosperous. A better time for 
the change, if come it must, could not be 
chosen. Such conditions as these render 
panic impossible ; and beyond temporary 
derangement and an occasional pinch here 
and there, there is no reason for great ap. 
prehension if Congress only realizes its 
duty to save the country needless sus- 
pense. 


Trade reports are rather more encourag- 
ing than a week ago. Clearing House re- 
turns at leading cities were over 94 larger 
than on the same week last year, all the 
leading cities showing liberal gains ex- 
cept New Orleans, where trade was in- 
terrupted by strikes. The continued ab- 
sence in cotton—2jc. above the lowest 
price—as well as the better position of 
rice and iron have imparted a better feel- 
ing all through the South, from whence 
collections are usually reported good. At 
the West, and particularly in the district 
tributary to Chicago, business in clothing, 
dry goods, boots and shoes has been ham- 
pered by continued mild weather. Low 
prices for grain and the smaller yield of 
wheat and corn have also exerted an un- 
favorable effect ; tho hitherto this part of 
the West has almost experienced a verita- 
ble boom, and leading merchants there 
are still sanguine about the future. The 
forthcoming Chicago Exposition is a 
powerful sentimental factor at present 
in Western ideas. On the Pacific Coast 
there is considerable complaint, resulting 
from previous overdoing. At the East 
there is much activity in industrial circles, 
mills and factories of all kinds being busi- 
ly employed, tho in mercantile and specu- 
lative quarters the movements are of an 
ordinary character. Colder weather is 
needed everywhere to stimulate season- 
able demands. 


The merchandise markets have been 
generally steady and frequently higher. 
Wheat advanced ic. to 774c. for Novem- 
ber delivery, the advance being stimulated 
by reports that Russia contemplated im- 
posing an export duty. Interior receipts, 
while decreasing, are still very heavy, 
and exports are steady, keeping behind 
last year’s record. As a result, visible 
supply increased 2,500,000 bushels and 
now stands at 67,205,000 bushels against 
38,828,000 this time last year. Since 
July 1st 25% more wheat has been mar- 
keted than in the same time 1891. Ex- 
porters still calculate upon a better foreign 
demand, unless checked by higher prices. 
Reports from winter wheat sections are 
that the growing crop has been benefited 
by recent snow and rain. Corn was 
steady at about 504c. for November de- 
livery. Visible supply stands at 13,100,000 
bushels, compared with 1,800,000 this 
time 1891. Oats declined 3c. to 35%c. In 
cotton there was only slight.abatement of 
previous speculative activity. Growing 
belief in a reduced crop and reports of an 
early settlement of the Lancashire cotton 
strike strengthened values, until checked 
by revived fears of the Anti-Option bill 
passing the Senate. This bi!l has already 
passed the House and its advocates are 
understood to be working energetically for 
its early sanction in the Senate. It is need- 
less to say that all staples sold on the 
‘‘ future” system will be affected adverse- 
ly if this effort proves successful. On 
Saturday there was a further sharp ad- 
vance of nearly 4c. in futures, mainly 
because. of fear concerning anti-option 
legislation. The sales for the week 
footed over 2,000,000 bales. The ex- 
ports of cotton for the week were 249,- 
271 bales against 236,629 in 1891. Lard 
was dull but strong in consequence of 
small receipts of hogs, rising from 9.20c, 
to 10.10c. for November delivery. Pork 
was also strong for like reasons and a 
good export demand, advancing 75c. to 
$13.25 per bbl. for old mess. Other pork 
products were correspondingly strong ; 
and the week’s packing at Western points 
was only 310,000 hogs against 510,000 last 
year. Since November 1st the total West- 
ern packing aggregated but 560,000 com- 
pared with 950,000 in 1891. Coffee is 
strengthened by a favorable statistical 





position, Rio No. 7 rising gc. to 16ic. 


Both raw and refined sugars were dull ; 

but there is a steady distribution of all 

staple groceries in progress. Kentucky 

tobacco is in good demand at full prices. 

For tin and lead the inquiry is small ; and 

the former declined from 20.55c. to 20.25c., 

while the latter dropped from 3.80c. to 

8.75c. .The copper situation is again be- 

coming more interesting, reports being 

current, with much semblance of truth, 

of an international agreement regulating 

production. While there is much secrecy 

about the movement, something of this 

sort is in actual progress; and. nothing 

else explains the prolonged rise in values 

which have now touched 12c. for Lake 

ingot. Sales of about 3,000,000 lbs. at 

that figure were reported last week. In 
the iron and steel trades there is nothing 
new, demand being ordinary and prices 
steady. No. 1 pig iron is quoted at $15. 
The coal trade is dull, consumption being 
seriously hindered by absence of season- 
able weather. The anthracite companies 
are now carrying large stocks of coal, not 
at tidewater, but on the lines, and no 
further reports of advances are heard. 
Retailers have also failed, thus far, to put 
up prices a notch higher. The dry goods 
market continues ‘‘booming”; that is, 
relatively speaking. The bareness of sup- 
plies of staple cotton goods, as well as the 
sharp advance in raw cotton, have greatly 
stimulated demand, and resulted in nu- 
merous advances of 4@4c. per yard. Print 
cloths, which are practically ‘‘ cornered,” 
are advanced 1-16c. to 3 13-16c. for 64s 
and no stock on hand. Spring fabrics 
are, of course, dull, it being yet too early 
for these. Woolens were dull, with fre- 
quent cancellations reported. Raw wool 
was dull and unsettled by prospective tariff 
changes. 


Sentiment on the Stock Exchange was 
disturbed by a variety of influences. In 
the first place railroad earnings are not 
showing as liberal increases as some 
months ago, and decreases become much 
more frequent, particularly on some of the 
Southwestern lines, Next, there is a great 
deal of uneasiness respecting silver legis- 
lation ; and, while there is talk of a move- 
ment to repeal the Sherman act, led by 
the noted financier himself, still the very 
prospect of agitation seems to produce an 
unsettled feeling, even tho that prospect is 
favorable. Another and more potent in- 
fluence against the restoration of confi- 
dence was the firmness of foreign ex- 
change and its closeness to the gold ex- 
porting point. Nothing but the scarcity 
of fine gold bars prevented shipments 
to Europe last week; and the almost 
universal tendency of European Govern- 
ments to enlarge or maintain their stocks 
of gold increases the probability of our 
exporting the precious metal, which a 
debased silver currency is steadily driving 
out of the country. Continued large im- 
ports and decreasing exports cause a 
scarcity of commercial bills, which is 
severely felt under these circumstances ; 
and bankers now look to either large ship- 
ments of grain or cotton to save us from 
an unwelcome drain upon our gold sup- 
plies. Offsetting these drawbacks were a 
better foreign demand for stocks which 
has long been wanting, and the holding 
of several important meetings of railroad 
managers for the purpose of improving 
the rate situation. Had it not been 
for these factors, values might bave 
experienced a much sharper decline. The 
early opening of tariff agitation has had 
little effect upon railroad stocks, except 
what may come through sympathy with 
other sources of disturbance. The Indus- 
trials chiefly reflect this influence, and are 
subject to active manipulation in conse- 
quence. The possibilities of changes in 
the duties on sugar, lead, hemp and cord- 
age are also matters of interest among 
speculators. Even ‘‘Distillery” certificates 
were affected by reports of an increased 
tax on whisky for revenué purposes, An- 
other candidate for popular favor has been 
introduced on the Stock Exchange—the 
United States Rubber Company. The 
stock of this concern is probably more 
grossly watered than any of the Indus- 
trials; and its remarkable fluctuations 
. throw some light upon the promoters’ 
methods. The Chronicle publishes net 





earnings upon 127 roads for September, 
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the total being $24,902,168, an increase of 
only 0.95¢, compared with 1891. In nine 
months 166 roads earned $193,238,000, or 
3.24¢ increase. The gross earnings upon 
27 roads for the second week of November 
were 8.10% more than last year ; and upon 
79 roads for the first week the gain was 
1.762. 


Money shows an easier tendency. Sur- 
plus reserve of the Associated Banks in- 
creased $1,882,000 last week ; chiefly the 
result of Treasury operations, the cur- 
rency demands of the interior being im- 
portant tho diminishing as the season 
progresses. Call loans of stocks ruled 44¢, 
the extreme rates being 24@64¢. Mer- 
cantile paper is in good request at 5@6¢ 
for prime double names 60 days and four 
months. Time money is in better supply 
at 44 for 80 days and 5@54¢ for two to six 
months. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov. 19. Noy. 12. Differences. 

ioems - shvecvdeus 222,300 $445,958,800 Dec.$3,736,500 
Pecie..........06 77,768,900 75,143,000 

eat tenders.. 39,346,400 40,437,500 Dec. ‘591,100 

Deposits.........+ 453,198,100 451,608,400 Dec. 588.700 

Circulation ...... 5,662,100 5,608,800 Dec. 53,300 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie..... ...0.. $77,768,200 $75,143,000 Dec. $2,620,300 
Legal tenders... 39,846,400 40,437,500 Dec. 491,100 

Total eaaerse « $117,609,700 $115,580,500 Dec. $2,029,200 
Reserve req 

against c depres. 113,048,775 112,901,600 Dec. 147,175 
Excess of 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments.......... 4,560,925 2,678,900 Dec. 1,882,025 

Excess of reserve Nov. 21, 1891.......+-.0.s00000 $13,322: 150 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 





Bid. Asked 
U.S. 4s, 1907, m= agg peecccccccocnccosescce life 115 
U.S. ah 1907, COUPON.....++.-seseccereeresere lidig 15 
Ext. U.S. 2s, is01, registered. + 100% 

we 


Currency 6s, 1897 112% 
Currency 6s. 1154 
Currency 63, 1899..........eeeee-seee 118 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. 
follows : 


posted rates as 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for bank 
stocks : 


Fourteenth Si S 


St. Olas........++ 
Manhattan Spat { Thind a pwesece 107 
Metropolitan. . Tradesmen’s.......... 1 
— Morris... Ww eotern. National. 1 





Nassau.........+ 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending November 19th, 1892, were as fol- 
lows : 


American Exchange. 4 | gma seenucsnee 14946 
Broadway............. PE inne as sess naaihtlp 

— pees © -sersse North America...... 172% 
PEasatons + orcckises | eae 24514 


Leather = *f’tures.. 231 | Produce Exchange.. 133 
Mechanics. ..... ..... 1% | 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 











seesee 98 mW os 
~4 vfd......- 98 101 > 
T hurber- Wayland Co. com. 80 246 
do. BEE. 2. ncnve00 85 82 
— & Gamite coni oo 
pfd... es 
_ Ist mte ee 
P. Loritiard Go. +> - 
Blackwell's ‘Dur Tob. Co. com 6% 
American Straw Board Co. 84 83 
Celiuloid Co 9 9434 
American Soda Fountain C oa ra 
New York Biscuit ag ° to 59 
Diamond Matc 144 itl 
Eppens, Smith & Pasisnan Co. ie 113 1 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. .The New England catch of mackerel 
for the season will amount to about 48,000 
barrels. 


..-The police of this city recently ar- 
rested two men who were making prepa- 
rations to have a large amount of coun- 
terfeit money engraved, with the intention 
of using it in Cuba. 


.-The Continental Insurance Com- 
pany sold last week their property at 100 
to 104 Broadway, with an L running 
through to Pine Street, to the American 
Surety Company for $1,000,000. 


«.eee-The Old Colony Railroad Company 


has brought suit against C. S. Rackmen 
The proceeding is a test case 
to determine whether or not a passenger is 
compelled to pay his fare when no seating 


for 15 cents. 


accommodations are furnished, 





....Considerable interest is manifested 
in Panama in tothe resumption or 
the definite abandonment of work upon 
the Panama Canal as on the 3d of Febru- 
ary next the time will expire when the 
a, company agree to begin work or 
ose their concession. 


- The great strike at Carnegie’s Home- 
stead Steel Works was declared off on 
Sunday ata meeting of the Amalgamated 
Association. After a loss of fivemonths’ 
time, of several lives and an immense sum 
of were estimated at not less than 
$5,000,000, the men have given up the 
fight. 

....Mr. Andrew Mills was elected 
President of the State Trust Company at 
a meeting of the Directors, held on the 
17th inst., to succeed Willis S. Paine, who 
resigned ‘some three months ago. Mr. 
Mills has been in the banking business all 
his life, and will bring a high order of 
talent to the executive management of 
the State Trust Company. 


....We regret to: announce the death 
of Mr. Charles M. Fry, President of the 
bank of New York, the oldest Bank 
in the city, who died on the 18th 
inst. in his seventy-first year. He had 
been in business in New York for a great 
many years, and connected with the Bank 
of New York for nearly thirty years. He 
was one of the very able bank presidents 
of New York City. 


....In a very few days the new Mollen- 
hauer Sugar Refining Company will be 
ready to supply sugar to the trade. This 
refinery is situated in Brooklyn, and will 
have a capacity of 2,000 barrels a day as 
soon as it gets thoroughly into operation. 
It is not connected with the Sugar Trust, 
and will not, it is said, antagonize it so 
long as it gets its proper share of business. 
The _ total sugar-refining capacity east of 
the Rocky Mountains is said to be 46,800 
barrels a day. 


....The beet sugar refinery at Chino, 
Cal., closed its factory on the 4th inst. 
for the season. During the year it has 
used the product of 1,500 acres of beets, 
and the total output has been nearly 4, 000 
tons. The farmers in the vicinity have 
agreed to supply 2,000 acres of beets next 
season. The Pacific Coast consumes about 
90,000 tons of sugar per year, so that it 
would require 22 factories of the c: — 
of the one at Chino to supply the Pacific 
Coast demand alone. 


....The troubles in Paris over the scan- 
dals connected with the building of the 
Panama Canal have been increased by the 
death of Baron de Reinach who was found 
dead in bed. He was a director of the 
Company and one of the defenders in the 
criminal prosecution which is to be com- 
menced this week. It is freely charged 
in Paris that many members of the Na- 
tional Legislature have been beneficiaries 
of the Panama company. The genera! 
opinion seems to be that Count de Lesseps 
was greatly deceived and he in turn de- 
ceived others. 


..Among the securities sold at auction 
were the seer «ot 


225 shares C., 2 eS eee 0234@1025% 
135 shares C. M. and St. P. Sea. pref... ‘Tega lais 
359 shares C. M.and St. P. Rd. com. » Aa 


195 shares Terre a and Ind. 
$2,500 C. B. and 


SN NT Na vse conn cheess bpnncshoopee 06% 
$10,000 Louisville and Nash. Rd. gen. mort., 6% 
Rs NE SOT nk on cbsncdesdesesse cece 119 

Perr City Muscatine (Iowa) 6% bonds......... 108% 
$11, ee C. Ry. sec. mort. cons, 6% bonds, = 
$30,000 8. C. Ry. inc. 6% bonds, due 1981........ 1334 
50 shares Pullman Palace Car Co............ 1984 
50 shares Albany and Sus. Rd. Co. ............. = 


10 shares awenee third St. Ry. Co............. 
1 share Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co..... Pvt 
$13,000 Ark. Miss., Ouachita and Red River Rd. 7% 
porme aR April ist, 1900; April Ist, — 
$4,000 yom me R., Pine Bluff and N. O. Rd. 1% 
bonds, due ‘April Ist, 1890; April 1st, 1873, 
GING 3 Sidciidsccbievc sens ss000scccoseshs 154 
224 shares National Fire Ins. Co................ 
7 shares Cent. N. J. Land Imp. Co............... 
2 shares Lafayette Fire Ins. Co OSE. - 61 
75 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co.. 
10 shares Star Fire Ins. Co.. 
186 shares Hamilton Fire Ins. Oe. 7 
20 shares Manhattan Fire Ins. $2.50 lot. 
10 shares Park Fire Ins. Co. (ox S paid in liq.)....8 
300 shares A. T. and 8S. Fé Rd..............20+- 3754 
10shares Nat. Newark Banking Co. of N. J....164 
or ,000 State of N. C. Special Tax bonds. BBS to 8% 
1,000 L. and N. Rd. first mort. 7% trust boi 
Cecilian Branch), due 1907................ 
$i, de Wis. Cen. Co., first mort. 5% trust bond 


OUR UR OUEEORESUORESCOOOOOOCOSOC OOOO S ESS 








Co 
14 shares Bond and Mort. Guarantee Co.. a 
$10,000 A E. and St. Louis Cons. first mort, 34 
1,500 shares B’kiyn Gity Ra: Go...” 21834 to'3 
30 shares Ful. Municipal Gas Co, of Pee 04 


$1,200 N. J. Steamboat Co. cons. mort. bonds, 

MMR ogee vixk sch -ceecuseuessscbes oor 98 
5 oneres Thurber hh haa OO; FOE ervevesssvas 82 
lshare Lhurber Whyland Co., common...... 2546 


DIVIDEND. 

The National Lead Company has de- 

clared a a uarterly dividend of 14% on the 
preferred stock, payable December 15th. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
-way Company has declared a dividend of 


“84% on the preferred stock, and 8¢ on the 
common stock of this Company, payable 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody. Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLRB. 











THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO.OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway, 


THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


HAVE NEW SAFES 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
STRONGLY GUARDED. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


READ THIS! 622 50 Years. 


Absolutely Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 


Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington Street, 
Bostou, Mass. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 
AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold. 
Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 40] and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Anthony Loan & TrastCo,, 


No. 6 Joliet St., Peoria, Ill., 


have loaned $5,000,000 for the Connect- 
icut Mutual Life Insurance Co., besides 
millions for individuals in 26 years’ busi- 
ness experience, and none of them ever 
losta cent. Can do the same for readersof 
“TheIndependent” Write for* Anthony’s 
Mortgage Loans”—sent free. Refer to 
“The Independent” and yourown Banker. 


DO YOU WANT 


a perfectly safe, well-paying investment. Write for 
particulars to 
VM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn, 


DENVER 
Real Estate ee ee 























a. five years has made a profitable in- 
Vestinent an. baie | have never seen the property 


e made, three to five years, 
Maps nes fall information furnished upon 1002, 


THE C CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


R. OOF... 


As ET? kes bsolutely vocure mtiereat pay 
(4) able semi-annual ly by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to ali 





loans. Highest references. Address 
J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, ¥ 0a. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Captens loaned or Feet 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. ~ ‘amount paid in 


wi 
oe: mes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
nts. 


— instalme 
particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


Weat Superior, Wisconsin. 








DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
of Un up oe I, eet, of land within ten minutes’ ride 
d business center of the c 


build rough 

will be com leted about 16th, ey 
to each, one-toui 

line. "Sen d for 


6. An Electric Railw: 
Fifth fvision of Duluth Hights ‘and 
on sale now 
Buy at once and 
e increase in value which will result on 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


ater 
in the West which 
— syivania. gon. ~ age 
msive_ Quarries 
Blue Sandstone for beihting purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had o! 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Gechibdbatudesecababadgtwanethuaal $390 7 o00.g08 


Accounts Solicited. ay. and Sell Foreign  scventond 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VADUTS EQUAL TO 
N bait pours eal 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Preside: 
ARTHUR LEARY. ’ Vice-President. 
GEORGE S. HIC CKOK, Cashier 
EDWARD J. BAL tat Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTO 
Arthur fe Laery, 3 Eugene Kelly, Ebeneser K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moo: tuyvesant Fish, rge S. ett 
Char ea Stern bach. Charles Scribner, Edward Cc, Hoyt; 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. ‘Ai Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Francis K. Appleton, John Jacob 








Ss F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 


254 W. 23d St. Branch. 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
mpseet railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 


‘or particulars address 
NEW DULUTH LAND aie Duluth, Minn, 



















FRUITFUL 


A new form of © per cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, For full 
particulars address 


Tue DeTA County Frurt Lanos Co. DENVER,Coto. 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. 


THERS & CO., 
BANEMRS, NO-o WALL STREET, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


interest. 
Write us for quotations on tron and industrial 





stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


— safe and profitable investments in real estate, 

and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds ‘he socarity offered is strictly first class. For 
information a@dress GEO. M. VAN DOREN, Offices 
206 to Washington Block, Seattle, Washington. All 
inguiries cheertut!y answered. Reterences: Puget 


Sound Nationa! Bank of Seattie, First Nationa: Bank 
of Seattle 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 16 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 











STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IOWA LOAN AND TKUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, ‘OHIO, NOVEMBER IsT, 1892. 


ASSETS. 






Loans..... pideatssrcabactensreteneotarecrets-e8 aS 
0} e Interest due............ 730 & 
Mantel 8 456 98 


Municipal bonds and mee 
Company office ee perty.. 
Other real estate 


EE. ccecctngncnanencedsenasnen 
pan an as ant undivided profitt 
ntu 


Time dapesits and demand liabilitie: 





891,613 94 
No OUTSTANDING GUARANTEED LOANS WHATEVER 
Ay offer our debentures, amply secured by Real Es- 

te Mortgages held in crust, principal and interest 
payable at the Chem coat National Bank, New York 
Correspondence solicite 

NS, Pres. . E. COFFIN, Sec. 

JAMES CALLANAN, v ‘Pres. dD. “F. WITTER, Sec 


1%#—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 


On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, . 7 ~ = Wash. 


THE COOL UnBIA NATIONAL RANK OF 
ACOMA, WASHINGTU 


200,000 ilies $4,000 


Opened tor business September ie Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared July 1s 
Is increasing its capital t te. $500,000 
And surplus to 0,000 


Offers a vertion of the increas increase to investors at $102 
are Sees value 


8 
Pimple can be found to ppeaSteniy employ the ad- 
aitioual capital at 10 p per os t. per annum, in dis- 
WE CONFINE. OUR BE irons STRICTLY 
Inthe fun we wil pay 4 per cent, 
mn ‘uture we 
. placing he balance ¢ eat & t 








ee. . 








December 28d, 


een of Electric Street 





Highis mpnevement Cor Duluth, Minn, 


account. For nag the bs rs, address 
HENEY OLIVER, President. 





—<— -~_ ~~ 


$102 


ad- 
dis- 


‘LY 


nual 
plus 
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DESIRABLE LE SULUTH INVEST MENTS 


establishments em 4 
spec butchers, - 


pitite for, des sirable 





ww. -/00 D0 vod WANT TO MAKE IT? 


Y ee 

ke airing dstriet. at St. Pane 
r 

EAT 7 CHAN NCE for in parecatads r small, 


ion mabe tie thombee Wesmane, be Paul, Minn, 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 








Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Res 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 





FRUITFUL 


A new a of Spee cent. Investment, 


on i: fruit lands of Colorado. 
‘Guaranteed by National Bank, 
particu sadbens For full 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mort with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
gonuers if ay aris Conn,, under Supervision 
Ban agg peed of Conn., New York, 
Mass. wa) tain e. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


7% to 8% Ne 























a Gold Tacoma inside? improved 
Particulars on application. Good bank ry ef. Botley of of ‘Tite, y Tacoma i nproved 
ee OF Correspondence Solicited, 
. J. RODGERS & CO. MAYNARD & | MAYNARD . Tacoma, Wash. 
310 East Kio ger - ‘a Ti. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 7 WASH. DIVIDENDS. 

Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- HICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
ments made for customers, Correspondence a ? COMPANY, 52 WALL St., NEW YORK, Nov. 2 
Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N ao A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 

P NT. on the preferred stock a) Mtn ge PER 





L, R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

° I ed Chi 
paptity 1OF Baie'at parvand’ accrued Intere 
ph oth double the amount loaned thereon. 

Fe solicited. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


7 PER CENT. pe td aranteed, First mort- 
SPER CENT. Jeane sacmrities. City bond: 

mds. 

§ 1D CENT. Interest Geering "County 





walTan 
I ti ents made for non. pesiden nce. Comes nd- 
ence solicited. JAMES E. DAVIS & CO 

No. 201 1-2 Morrison S -. Portland, ein. 


Duited States Trust Company, | 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Com isa mine daen depository a moneys paid 
into Geant’ and is authorized 40 act as Saardeen, 
trustee or executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ noti: will be entitled to interest for 


ms whole time they may remain witb - ee 
gious and’ administrators, or trustees 01 


JOHN A, STEWART, Pres, GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 

IN G. HUNT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. Lorn, EDWARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLean, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

Ww. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. OR 

JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNIN Ws. D. SLOAN 





WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


~ FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 
. North and South Dakota; de- 
fects in titles cured; abstracts examined and certi- 
fied; estates of deceased non-residents its probated. We 
pres ‘tice in all courts. Prompt attention given. Write 
whee | 

& WOODA 


RD, 
920 Guaranty ee. ¢ Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. References given w jen di esired. 


ACOMA®:::*z, Choice investments made fornon- 
poy 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 


SS, 
LLIAM LIBBEY, 











within next ards. tinpr from 8100 and acreage from 616 
pe proved ee ee rented now for 10 
‘ides the n city and count 


garden, fruit. so ho farm, iron po pm ge 
properties. Write E.¥. 


cd 
mining Bemntdl Oa tosemn, Weak? 


AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L, COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENTS 2, 354% BstaT= 
LOANS negotiated, secured by first lieh 

on Real Estate, without expense 


to lender, 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS S LOANS. AND D, INVESTMENTS 


erience. 
REFERE 
a. York city: PEICENC 7d Christian Union 


Watson & Lang, 
Moni ird National Ban ts, Bank of 


San Antonio, Texas: a . 
x ral Bank National Bank; San 


Edin d: The Scottish-American Mort- 


B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


DULUTH ees eneaa 


M. L. McMINN. Duluth. Minn. 


——— AND CHICAGO. 


cago Wor who regret not havin; 











Real Estate and Loans. 
8 rtoeae cent, guaranteed, 





eh b} ‘i ago. T 
ars erskas thst have eard the unfortunate ones 
opportunities lected we wish to 
bay: ee is now j wneve Chi 
an on es came years ago, 


natural advan fw 
has and a what “nas been done in Chicago will be 
du Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


C, E. LOVETT & CO. 





id at this office on Friday, Dec 2, 
ks will close on Tuesday, Nov. and reopen on 


Saturday, Dec. 24. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


A GOOD REPUTATION, 


ears, 
finest materials, and bringing into play every ine 


constant aim to produce the best has secured for 
bon ae utation of the highest value. Hence a 
record ,000 pianos sold. _ 


A THANKSGIVING ae aide TOUR 

TO WASHINGTON, UNDER 

THE rg rhe OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

On Thursday, pone ag th, Fheoks iving Day, a 

Rew York conducted tour to Washington will leave 





trip which gives more in return for the time and ex- 
penditure than any other short trip of like character. 
ey have been arranged by the company for the 
convenience of those desiring short tours in prefer- 
ence to long journeys. There have been notrips run 
by this company which have been so successful, and 
t e assurances of the following tours to this interest- 
ng meee during the remainder of the season, carry- 
in their full number o a. on pleasure 
bent, is very gratifying. The rate m New York of 
$13 includes transporta ion in both directions and ac- 
commodations at a choice of 
hotels, Later tours will be ran on December 15th and 
29th. A full fe of these tours and what they 
embody can agen at application for the detailed 
itinerancy, vhien be sent to wae address, or 
which can had upon personal applicatian to the 
tourist department, 849 speewey.* ew York.—Adv. 


DORFLINGER’S “AMERICAN CUT 
GLAss is shown in eve: Be uisite for the table and 
in beautiful —— for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label. ©. Dor- 
flinger & Sons, New yor: .—Adv. 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifully printed and 


elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of — Falls reproduced from the finest 











4 MATONAL LEAD Company, t 
WAY, N YORK, Nov. 
HE POUR H ge ARTERLY bIVIDEN oy 1 
= eneet stock of haynes 
Lead Company Wil will Seen . 15th, 1892, to 


By order of the Board of D' 
JOS. L. MCBIRNEY, Treasurer. 


Orn OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 65 BROAD- 
ber 9th, 1892.—The Board of 





ber at 12 welock M., and ed ont on the 4t 
of Jani mart. 1893. 
By order of the Board, J. N. KNAPP, Sec’y. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS 


EVERY year we have orders for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to be sent as a Christmas pres- 
ent, and very often these orders come only 
a day or two before Christmas. We wish to 
say to our subscribers that we are very glad 
indeed to fill these orders, and would sug- 
gest that they be sent as early as convenient 
that they may give the recipients greater 
pleasure, 

We wish to thank a very la rge number of 
our friends for the generous way in which 
they have sent us new subscribers with 
their own renewals. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











One Month........$ 25} Six months...... vol 5 

months..... _ 75! Nine Months.. 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00| One year........... 3 00 

CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber..........ss0.55. 500 
One vear each to two subscribers........... 500 
Three years to one subscriber............... 700 
Three subscribers one year each............. 700 
Four years to one subscriber...........s.05. 850 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 56 
Five years to one Subscriver.........ssss+00. 1000 


Five subscribers one year each.,............ 10 0 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


READERS og iE INDEPENDENT will find at the art 
store of N. E way, an extensive 
and interesting collection of etchings and other pic- 





tures at favorable prices, 





MESSRS. RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, of 
Nassau aes @ and Maiden Lane have been established 
over fifty y and are recognized not only in this 
city but dhroughout it tlie country as being, perhaps, 
the leaders in the diamond trade. Th 


precious stones, pearls, etc ‘. is 





NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN, 


OF the three ways open 4 communication between 
New York and New 
ought of except in 

= onal cases; the tri Wy rail will do for the 
while for the man, woman 


t ttographs, and accom -~Y by de- 


e appropriate title of ** How to See 
will be sent ‘or the same price. Address, 
— note, Brentanos, 204 
or 154 Fifth Ave. ip New 


the | Falls, under t! 
Ni 


enclosing money order or 
Wabash ; me hicago, I 
York.—Ad 


in TT tu 
Holiday Presents 


We are now offering one 
of the most complete and 
varied collections of ORI- 
ENTAL RUGS and 


CARPETS 


ever shown by us ina great 
variety of size, quality and 
design, and at prices ex- 
tremely moderate. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th. and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 


MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS. 


REMNANTS OF 


OIL CLOTHS AND LINOLEUMS 


at less than manufacture.’s cost. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
Plush, etc., inall the latest fabrics, designs and col- 
orings, 











AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Special Sale 


SASH CURTAINS 


in Swiss, Irish Point, Antique, Tambour, Oriental 
and Nottingham. 


AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES, 


LACE AND CHENILLE CURTAIN’. 


A Large Variety 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


| Sheppard Knapp & Co, 





SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th STS.,N. ¥. 


enolo 
Flee KAS i 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Novelties received by last steamers. 
NEW MATERIALS, FANCY WEAVES, 


Novel Coloringsin plain and fancy 
Fabrics. 


OMBRE AND CAMELEON VELOURS, 


Silk and Wool Jacquards. 
VELOURS ECOSSAIS, BENGALINES, 


Fancy Reps, 
DIAGONALS, SERGES, 


Armures, Camel's Hair, 


WOOL PLAIDS, WOOL CREPES, 


Crepons, Cashmere d’Ecosse. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


= | Soroadovay KH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 
And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kind of goods you want 
—whethber plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & CO, °°°22.Re Ar 


Pittsburg, Pa. 








DRESS GOODS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We shall open, for this week's trade, one 
case of Paris Novelty Dress Goods, imported 
expressly for customers desiring uncommou 
styles for Winter costumes, 

As this assortment is limited to a single 
case, an early selection will be necessary to 
secure these very choice goods. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 9% gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of fre ight charges anywhere in United 
States or, Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k'nds of roofs. 


Refer te R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Lerillard & Ce., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to ‘22 years old, 


Plastic-Siate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 

110 JOHN STREET, New York. 





Send stamp tr geet enti “GIFTS” to 





24 Union ecu New London, Conn, 








80 (1689) 


SO 


McGIBBON & COMPANY 


Our entire Assortment of 


ORIENTAL PORTIERES 


must be closed out at once. 





To accomplish this we have 
reduced all prices fully one-third. 


913 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
‘currsor /LLAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent tor S toR ible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, - 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





Solid Silver 
Holiday Gifts. 


We carry in stock a complete 
assortment of spoons, forks, 
fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
articles, novelties, ete. all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
priate as holiday gifts. Articles 
selected now may ve left with us 
for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the va 
triend can be accommodated b: ing 


tah 
us on he tune ak alive os 


whic be world like the paner sent. 











O'NE 


lide 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2lst Street 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





Largest and Finest EstablishmentToflits kind in the United States 


“Christmas is Coming” 


When you are looking for articles suitable for Holiday Gifts, call 
and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere, for we are now 


displaying 


The Largest and Finest Collection of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever displayed in any one establishment, and at the lowest possible 
Prices. If you live out of town and cannot conveniently visit our 
store, send us your name and address and we will mail you, free of 


charge, a 


HANDSOME 


illustrating and describing our many lines and giving full instruc- 


CATALOGUE 


tions for ordering by Mail or Express, 


SEND FOR 


H. NEILL & C0,, Sixth Ave. 20th to 21st St 


NEW 





OUR PUZZLE 


YORK. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 














Scientific Physical and ore, EB NY. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORE 
SELECT FAMIL OTEL. 

















P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL, ETC. 











California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without charge, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNB, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Til. 


and 


any other line. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
oat February duh tor two orks gd. Tours of 7 ST ~~ 
through the Southern 8 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA, 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Gatvemen and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leadin ie 
and — places of feoric and picturesque 
in Mexico, including ign da 
Mexico, a Four Trip over the 
peas Kailway, and Pwo Days in Guadala- 


tn "California, San Diego, Los Angeles, pomeete. 
Santa f Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be 


The Return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Kegular Train until July uss, of with an 
one of Ten Parties under poe al 
a Cheice ot Four ute 
ek me the Columbian “Exposition included 


Tour of 81 Days through Mexico and 


ali- 
eek at the Werld’s 


fornia, with a air, 
March 8. 
Three Tours of 40 Days to Poxico. opting 
California; January 17, February 7, and March 8 
wontirzis Excursions : December 8, January 
17, February 7 and 16, and March 8 an 
Sandwich Telands A part; wil ail rom 
athe Se Isco March 19 for a heven eeks’ To! 


The ¥ Werid's © Columbian Exposition : a 
lars ¢ Trains and the Raymond 
& Whitoom rend 
cember 20. Applications will be filed on receipt and 
the circulars Tailed when ready. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 








Sea will be issued about De- 
‘Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
tibnlar tour desired. - 


81 East Fourteenth St, (corner Union Sq.), New York, 
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Susurance. 


COMPARISONS. 


BEFORE us is a fvur-page circular is- 
sued, a few months ago, by a well-known 
general agent in this city, giving a brief 
of financial points presented at the recent 
annual meeting of his company, and thus 
seeking to keep the members more in 
touch with it. This, of course, is entirely 
commendable. On one page we have a 
summing up of the advantages of the 
company which we will designate as Com- 
pany A. It is Strongest, asshown from the 
fact that its percentage of surplus is vast- 
ly greater than that of two other com- 
panies named, and when several items are 
excluded from assets, ‘‘ the proportion of 
surplus is enormously greater than in 
any other leading company.” It is Safest, 
because it is ‘‘ altogether the strongest of 
the large companies” and also has far the 
lowest mortality and the highest interest, 
and is peculiar in being ‘‘ without a dol: 
lar of fluctuating securities,” whatever 
those may be. It is Cheapest, as ‘‘ proved 
by thousands of comparisons of similar 
policies,” showing from 15 to 100 per 
cent. in favor of the company. It is Best, 
as shown by “‘the fact that it is the only 
company possessing the characteristics 
described in the above three paragraphs.” 
This Best conclusion undoubtedly follows, 
if we admit the premises, for a company 
with far the heaviest surplus and not hav- 
ing obtained this by ‘‘ holding on” but, on 
the contrary, while returning larger divi- 
dends than any other, a company which 
is safest because it is strongest and also 
unites the lowest mortality with the high- 
est interest, also having all its investments 
of such a bed-rock character that they 
never *‘ fluctuate”—such a company is so 
clearly the Bestest Best (if we may com- 
pare the superlative) that it seems a swan 
among the crows of life insurance. 

This smacks of advertisement writing, 
which is allowed to be inconsequent and 
to prove the question by begging it. The 
statement of twelve reasons why you 
should insist upon wearing Boggs’ shoes 
does not fail to give as a reason the fact 
that they are the very best made and to 
found that statement upon the fact that 
no others are as good. One uses salt 
freely on this sort of pleading and need 
not hold it to the strictest accountability. 
And we half ‘suspect this agent of being 
a humorist without suspecting it himself 
when he concludes his summary of advan. 
tages by frankly saying that Company A 
‘** has attracted the attention of the better 
class of life insurance workers, many of 
whom have become its agents from con- 
scientious motives, for the reason that the 
company, by any and all tests known to 
life insurance experts, and from the pub- 
lished experience of large insurers in all 
parts of the world, is the strongest, safest, 
cheapest and best.” This is of the uncon- 
scious and unintended humor which is 
most delicious of all, The company is Best 
(with other reasons) for the reason that 
the best agents are drawn to it because 
it is best, etc. It is a first-class com- 
pany, as nobody will deny, and we will 
call it ‘‘the best” if allowed to prefix 
those two words by the word ‘‘ among.” 
But how remarkable it would be if its ad- 
vocate were not jesting without meaning 
to jest! For besides being unapproach- 
ably unique and superior otherwise, it has 
the best of the agents, who act for it from 
conscientious motives. If this were not 
advertising paint, we should wonder that 
other companies are able to get agents at 
all, even of those who are not conscien- 
tious ; and we should also wonder how 
there can be anything for these conscien- 
tious agents to do, since a company so 
marvelously marvelous might be sup- 
posed to commend itself to the public 
without any talkers. 

The mention of ‘‘ the published experi- 
ence of large insurers in all parts of the 
world ” would ordinarily imply that the 
insurers had published it themselves and 
the collating had been done by the agents. 
But we are not aware that any insurer, in 
any company, has published his experi- 
ence. Sometimes one rushes tothe news- 
papers to air a supposed grievance, and 
sometimes he writes a letter to express his 
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satisfaction with the results of his policy, 
and perhaps remarks that it has done better. 
than another policy placed elsewhere ; but 
it is questionable whether even this may 


- be called ‘‘an unsolicited testimonial.” 


The agents are the ones who make com- 
parisons and publish experience. On page 
1 of this circular we find Company A com- 
pared, on selected policies, with Company 
Band Company C, and are told that Com- 
pany A is 500 per cent. better on dividends 
than Company C; following is another 
“‘ actual case,” which is said to show that 
what was paid for $5,000 in Company 
C would have procured $7,682 in the won- 
derful Company A, ‘* with a cash income 
from divideads of about four times that 
from the $5,000 Company C policy.” Page 
2 gives us a comparison of 15-year en- 
dowments in four companies, Company A 
having charged a lower, premium than 
either of the others and furnished very 
much the largest dividends. This is fol- 
lowed up by a showing how the decreas- 
ing dividends of unhappy Company D 
look against the increasing dividends of 
Company A. Page 3 resumes the pound- 
ing of Company C, whose policy additions 
(i. €., reversionary dividends) are exceeded 
by Company A’s cash dividends. One of 
the chief points of difference is shown to 
be ** as $526 is to $190.44, or as $1,270 is to 
$483, or as $526 in cash to you to-day is to 
$483 to your estate when you die.” We 
are assured that ‘‘ hundreds of similar 
policy comparisons can be shown by any 
Company A agent,” but it does not seem 
needful to have them. Then comes a 
final comparison of 1892 10-year Tontine 
dividends in Companies A and C, and of 
course these *‘ actual results” show that 
it is only the dullness of the public and 
the pernicious activity of the non-con- 
scientious agents which save Company C 
from being driven off the field. 

But what do we do with these convinc- 
ing demonstrations? Nothing at all; we 
don’t have to do anything with them, ex- 
cept to receive them with a gentle smile. 
They prove too much. The superiority 
they protest is impossible, as we have in- 
dicated by applying the test of reductio 
ad absurdum, And when the conclusions 
are plainly incredible it is certain that 
there must be something wrong about the 
comparisons which are offered to lead to 
it. Just what is that wrong something 
is of slight consequence; it may be an 
omission of some part of the truth, or it 
may be a comparison of things not alike. 
The circular itself supplies a hint in say- 
ing that *‘ the low dividend paying com- 
petitors of Company A use tables of ratios 

it is an old competitive trick 
but still officially sanctioned in mislead- 
ing documents circulated by thousands 
and especially by Company C agents,” 
and also in putting out, with black-type 
emphasis, a ‘‘caution” that “ thousands 
of deceptive comparisons of Company C 
Tontine dividends with Company A an- 
nual dividends (non-Tontine) are circu- 
lated.” Of course the intent is to warn 
the public against the unfair comparisons 
and misleading ratios circulated by would- 
be rivals, especially by Company C; but 
if Company C uses tricks and misuses 
ratios, is there any guaranty (except the 
fact of its being incomparably the Best 
which ever was or wasn’t) that Company 
A may not twist things somewhat in 
proving its Bestness ? 

As for ratios and other comparisons of 
demonstration, it is certain that no com- 
pany is poor enough to be without them. 
Grant the premises, and it is a straight 
cut to the conclusions. Statistical com- 
parisons prove nothing, because they 
prove too much and anything. Show 
by admittedly correct figures, for exam- 
ple, that merchandise exports from this 
country have been greater since the Mc- 
Kinley tariff than in the like term just 
before it, and no support is had for that 
tariff until the figures are analyzed and 
the ielations of the fragmentary facts 
they contain are disclosed. A bunch of 
ravelings is not cloth; and a few statis- 
tical comparisons, perhaps of things 
wrested from their just relationships, and 
certainly handled by somebody who un- 
dertakes to further a definite conclusion 
and will use only what fits his purpose, 
are not the truth, Whoever sets out to 








prove some conclusion will find facts for 
it, and if several investigators adopt sev- 
eral conclusions each will find his own set 
of facts. 

This circular is dubbed ‘self-defense 
circular No. 12—new dividend compari- 
sons.” We don’t recall what party per- 
petuated the first gerrymander, but we are 
sure that the party which has done it 
most has been the one that has had the 
most opportunity to do it and the most 
present advantage to get by it. Like haz- 
ing, it is extenuated because the other 
side did it and will do it again; so these 
foolish and demeaning comparisons are 
claimed to be replies and self-defense. 

The worse party may have begun a con- 
troversy ; the wiser one will end it. Most 
seriously, itis an absurdity to make any 
sweeping claims of superiority for one 
company in life insurance, and ‘self- 
defense” circulars ought to be really 
** self-attack” circulars. We deprecate 
this whole ‘ comparisons” business as 
narrow, short-sighted and impolitic, and 
shall be glad to see—as we do expect to 
see—the end of it. 


“ine 


AN INSTANCE OF IT. 


From a foreign paper comes an account 
of how an imitative charwoman on the 
island of Malta, having, perhaps, noted 
the operations of the late Mrs. Howe, of 
Boston, improved upon them. She hada 
shrewdness and boldness beyond her sta- 
tion in life. She started a bank, and 
advertised that she would receive money 
in trust, on which she would pay a shil- 
ling on the pound per week. The astute 
reader will perceive that the strictly cor- 
rect reading of her announcement would 
have changed one word, so as to read 
that she was ready to receive money in 
trust, *‘ with which” sbe would pay, etc. 
The interest was to be at the rate of 5 per 
cent. a week, or 260 per cent. a year ; and 
it was such an iridescent rainbow of in- 
vestment that few people on the little 
island were skeptical enough to inquire 
how a charwoman could hit upon a busi- 
ness which could yield such returns. 
The first depositors found the prom- 
ise made good—which could easily 
be, because it would take nearly 
five months to exhaust the princi- 
pal of the deposit by paying back a shil- 
ling per pound per week as “‘ interest”— 





tracts. 
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and so the good tidings spread and the 


stream of deposits swelled rapidly. ‘‘ The 
subject,” says the account from which we 
quote, ‘‘soon became the one topic of con- 
versation among the working classes, who 
turned all their convertible possessions 
into cash.” Nor did the craze stop with 
them, for high and low alike, ignorant and 
educated, clergymen and Government offi- 


cers included, almost tumbled over one 
another in their eagerness to reach this 
wonder-working charwoman. Large sums 
which were in the Government savings 
bank at a low_ interest were withdrawn, 
and the rush to pledge articles with the 
Mont de Piete, or Government pawners’ 
bank, became so great that the institution 
was obliged to virtually close its doors. 
Then others—perhaps not all charwomen 
—felt a desire to join the benevolent work 
of paying enriching interest rates, and 
more ‘‘banks” were opened. The thing 
became overdone, and a panic to with- 
draw the deposits set in. One woman 
banker was caught with £30,000 in her 
possession, out of which we presume she 
was induced to declare a dividend ; the 
original charwoman was — enough to 
make her escape in time; the later and 
slower ones were less fortunate. 

This seems an incredible story, and yet 
it is so like actual illustrations of the gul- 
libility in human nature that it is easy to 
believe. A moderate promise is received 
with suspicion, while the offer to work 
miracles captures the mass forthwith. 
Nothing is easier, and nothing is older, 
than to pay enormous interest, outof the 
principal, for a little time. Nothing is 
easier, too, than to receive money now in 
exchange for a promise to return it a year 
or more hence, on the basis of three or 
four for one. The ‘ Orders” of the day 
consist of this, and of nothing more. The 
device is one so attractive to the impecu- 
nious that the only wonder is at their 
moderation, for they might be expected 
to rush into the business in such promiscu- 

ous haste and numbers as to swamp it by 
over-com petition. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
te! pottcy peide er 2. L-A and entitled to 
—. non-forfeitare coettalees to all policies and 
contains i= most liberal features ever before offered. 
its merits befo: fore insuring y our life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE POLICIES OF THE 
HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
are broad and liberal both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 
vantages and options of modern con- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY, New York. 





1892. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, Estimated, o 


Net Surplus, - e ° 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1899, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Unsettled Losses ans other olaime, ° 


1892. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1892. 


- $1,000,000.00 
$1,105,184.68' 1,376,122.43 
- «= (220,937.25 

= Pas 578,674.37 
$2,904,796.80 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 






ORGANIZED 1850. 
Seats a Jen. _~ 1892, 
GA MEH CAPIPAY........ccccceee $500,000 
= fort all titties: SORA Aa 1, Sse $83 33 
OE Wi sancciacaceedonasess “$20,783 59 
DOREDB ice siedsccsocecesecsee coed $2,723,184 63 23,184 63 


Policy-holders in this Com: have imeréased Protec- 
tion ender the Guaranties of the - 
NEW YORK SAFETY. FUND 


LAW. 
ER hat a President. 
THOS. F. GoODRICH, Vice Presid ent. 
WE, Sec. CHAS. 


GEO. C. HO H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


cash values, incon- 


MUTUA 1 testable policies; the 


best extension system ; 


low cost. Address, 921-3- 
LIFE Chestnut Street, Philideipite: 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


APSETS, Pec. 31st, 1891..822,015,526 
LIABILITIES.’ oRa2;9e5 29 


$2,185,841 73 

IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ail at the old life rate mium. 

~Annaal Cash distri utions are paid upon all pol- 


“Tre policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid- z insurance b= omy Se ge the insured 
is en ee oy e Massachusetts Sta 

phieta, rates and values ay — age sent en 
application to the ¢ a a 's a 


BER}, F F. MACS TY rycen. 
Vice- res. 
oh P*: Sp hia 
wh. B. TUR ae A Asst. Sec. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice-President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 26th, 1892, 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1391. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





wary, 1891, to Sist December, 1891.......... $3,302,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 11... .....cccccceeee . - Lar & 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,365 84 

Premiums marked off from ist January, __ 

1891, to Sist December, 1891. ............... $3,784,723 38 
Losses paid during the same 

PONIG. ccccoccciccceccocccccece $1,836,335 ll 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $734,790 57 
The Conispany has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,000,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 





OBtAMALEM AL.........cececcccces. cessecceece 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,080 93 
Cagh im Bamk..........cccccsecccsevscccccccees 193,886 88 

AMIE. ccc ccocveecceccees ++ $12,278,583 Nn 





Six per cent. interest on the omnis certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 












































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARS : 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BRC WwW 
ES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, "IS. BEL: 
Ww ‘AM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH, 
10 GRAY, THO. ITLAND, 
LIAM E. DODGE, GEO @ ci NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV AISINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER,. OSEPH AGOSTINI. 
Cc. GEORG ELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLE VERNON H. BROWN, 
uISPLaN Da THOME! N. LOVELL, 


J 
—_ * Wel H, MOOE MOORE, Vice-President 
A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-Presideng 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesioet . 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 








Assets, . . $159,507,135 68 
Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . « $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° “Sa ° 507,849 52 

> ° . ee ta Ss eae” 12,030,967 149 

Receipts from all sources, . ° e e ° e e 37,634,734 53 
Payments to S yooe ¢ Hold e .- ee 18,755,711 86 
and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 

25,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 O03 


Risksinforce, . 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as ri 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


risks assumed only the 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Rent Ruote and Revd  Mevtgare Lenne, ct eae 
es, -« e . 


United States Bonds and other 


& hewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 
10,223,903 90 

5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 








A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites. 





¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company of New Yora. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a 

mittee to examine the annual statement for the ye”.r ending December 
1, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


23d da 
31, 189 
Cc 


and hereby certify that th 


bation of the system, order, and accuracy w 
kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


ny. 
Phe Committee have carefully performed the Guty assigned to them, 


January 25, 1892. 


H. C. Von Post, MoseatT Sewet, 

@eonce Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 

Juuen T. Davies, D. C. Rosinsor, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 
Cuarves R. HENDERSON. ap meng Bascock. 


Oxtver HaRRiIman. 
Henry W. Smiru. 
Rosert OLYPHANT. 
. | Grorce F. Baker, 
Duptey Oxcort. 
zRMANN C. Vow Post, | Freperic CROMWELL. 
uLien T. Davigs, 
Rosert Sewet. 
S. Van Rensse_agr Crucer. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vick&-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
RMORY McCILINTOCE 





Gerorce Buss. TUYVESANT Fisu. 
Rurus W. Pecxnam. Aucustus D. JumLLiars. 
- Hopart Herrick, Cuaries E. Mitier. 

m. P. Dixon. amgs W. Hustep. 
Rosert A. GRANNISs. ALTER R, GILLeTTa@, 
Henry H. Rocers. AMES E, GRANNISS. 

no. W. AvCHINCLOss, avip C. Rommsor. 

HEODORE MorForp, 

FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasures. 
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The Leading and Most Successful 
Company in the World. 

In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696.74. 


Issues Policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
mpPortant features. 


PENN You can here get more life 


insurance, of a better qual- 


MUTU AL ity, on easier terms, 








at less cost than else- 
LIFE pond Chotmet Bt, Philad’a. 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 

RAUL AC OT Maen’ 5 CBE 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
Cash surrender vaiues stated in over? faite, and 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- eiture law. 
KEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
W.A ERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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Assets, December 31, 1891, $6,737,988, 2 
See rere B+ SOP Ls CERES es 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,453,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654, 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A: WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


paler ane of LIFE INSURANCE 
is BLE 
e 





The two most 
are the CONTI 


ERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured b) in- 


test 


present cash ouilay; 
OME POLICY which 
ture of investm 
event of adversit; the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 
po. 

GOOD AGENTS. desiring to represent the Com- 
pany are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super 
intendent of A cies at Home Office 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1894, 


Cash Capital..............sse00+- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 


POEs BRS o 0s cvcccvvssecctecssecces 3,161,023 4? 
Wet BEPHIMS. ....00cccccccescccccce 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross AGSCIB.........cceeeseeseeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 





R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, | 


Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Til, 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 


THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s uew contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. The only condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 
846 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuarites C. Wurrney, Secretary. 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 


“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 24, 1892.] 








TOTAL January 1st,1802. ......$3,000,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVEBYWHERE. 
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Old and Young. 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


BY ELIZABETH M. GRISWOLD. 
—_—-— 

THEY heard the wintry tempest sweep 
Through forests drear and bare, 

Rousing from hunger’s fitful sleep 
The gray wolf in his lair; 

And fainter waxed the Pilgrim’s hope— 
Fervent the Pilgrim’s prayer 

That He, who in a cloud of flame 
His chosen people led, 

Whose ravens by the caverned brook 
The Tishbite prophet fed, 

Would hear in the lone wilderness, 
His children’s cry for bread. 

The wild wind swept the naked hills, 
The mad waves lashed the shore— 

Behind them ocean’s trackless waste, 
And pathless wilds before, 

While savage foes in ambush lurked 
And famine pressed them sore. 

And lo! to hearts oppressed with dread 
And eyes with watching dim, 

With mast erect and colors spread 
And cordage taut and trim, 

A laden ship toward them sped 
From the horizon’s brim. 

Her prow the foaming billows cleft, 
The strong winds filled her sail, 

And woman’s cheek with tears was wet 
And manhood’s visage pale, 

Seeing His saving arm outstretched 
Whose mercies aye prevail. 

He careth for His own—His name 
Be praised by every tongue ! 

And lisping youth and hoary age 
The psalm exultant sung, 

Till echoing rock and naked wood 
With loud Thanksgiving ruag. 

CATSKILL, N. Y. 


_— 


ON TRIAL. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 











THE Reverend Peter Floyd glanced 
around the table dhéte at the second 
breakfast of the Hétel d’ Angleterre and 
was convinced that he was the only per- 
son there whospoke English. 1t was such 
a pity! He had been but an hour in 
Caen, but he wanted to pour out his im- 
pressious to somebody. This was the 
first foreign city that he had ever seen, as 
he had come here direct from Havre by 
night. But nothing in Europe, surely, 
could be as fine as this ancient Norman 
town, with its narrow, winding streets, its 
towering gray houses, its mysterious 
courts. and airy spires piercing the wintry 
sky. ; 

The little Baptist minister from Ohio 
could have thrown up his hat and shout- 
ed he felt that he wassolucky. As he 
could have but three months in Europe 
every hour counted, and here were treas- 
ures of architecture, historic relics, medi- 
eval customs and costumes—all in one! 
.This very inn had been the chateau of 
some old Norman in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

There was the green court in the middle, 
and the living rooms, offices and stables 
running around it. To reach his cham- 
ber he had had to climb a tower and 
across narrow, open galleries above the 
red-tiled roofs. Just outside the door of 
the salle d manger opened the kitchen, 
and a little cage where Madame sat with 
her knitting embowered in flowers. The 
red-faced soldier at his left he had dis- 
covered to be a Russian prince, and the 
silent, pale man opposite looked high-bred 
enough to be a Duc de Bourbon, or a 
Rohan himself. He meant to get a sly 
Snap at them both with his kodak; and 
then he laughed to himself, as he did a 
thousand times a day, to think how Sarah 
would delight in his pictures and stories 
when he came home. 

He passed the bread to the pale duke, 
nodding and smiling in his usual friendly 
fashion and afterward found that the pos- 
sible Bourbon was looking at him atten- 
tively, 

Now, the pale man was neither duke 
nor Bourbon, but John Dean, of New 
York, who, in his four years of exile from 
home, had tried to blot out the fact that 
he was an American, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded. He had been for months on the 
Morbihan coast, where he had not met 
one of his own people. Coming here 
to-day, he listened, with furtive amusement 





————— 


and a certain heat at his heart,to the little 
preacher’s familiar nasal tones. He 


guessed at Fioyd’s story. 
‘*Clergyman’s sore throat. Leave of 
absence. He’ll understand nothing, with- 


out a word of French, poordevil! Ought 
to have gone witha ‘ personally conducted’ 
gang.” 

He betook himself again to his salad. 
But Dean, at heart, was a kindly, sociable 
fellow in spite of his reserved, fastidious 
face. He never could be happy walking 
under an umbrella while his neighbor 
was in the rain. He had absolutely 
nothing to do here this morning; a few 
words of advice and explanation from 
him would turn this stranger’s blank day 
in Caen into a pleasure which he would 
probably remember as long as he lived. 

Mr. Floyd started with delight when his 
neighbor spoke to him in English, and 
recommended the salad. He responded 
quickly and waited breathless for another 
advance ; for he had his own mild dignity 
and dread of intrusion on strangers. But 
in a few minutes he was pouring out his 
surprise and rapture. 

**T must go this afternoon to the church 
which the Conqueror ‘ built for the glory 
of God.’ And there is another which his 
wife built, Baedeker says. It is astonish- 
ing, sic! The very same churches— 
William and Matilda walked and prayed 
in them! You are, no doubt, familiar 
with these facts, but they take my breath. 
You will walk with me to them? You 
are most kind—most kind! I don’t speak 
a word of this lingo,” he said, laughing 
nervously, when they had reached the 
Place St. Pierre. ‘‘ 1 should have learned 
a few phrases if I had known that I was 
coming. But it was all so sudden! A 
poor pastor in an Ohio village does not 
count on a trip to Europe as a possibility 
in liis life, nor is he likely to prepare for 
it.” 

‘*T hope it was not failing health which 
drove you from home?” said Dean, civil- 
ly. 
‘*Partly. My throat gave way. Then 
there was acertain business—an agent was 
needed in Europe for a few months upon 
an errand requiring much prudence, and 
the duty was offered to me. Nothing 
could have been more lucky. It is a hap- 
piness for my whole life! My congrega- 
tion generously filled my pulpit during 
my absence.” 

He wondered a little that the English- 
man (for he was positive that his new 
friend was English) offered no account of 
himself in return, did not even give his 
name. But he soon forgot this in the gen- 
tle bustle of the marketplace. His round 
face beamed benevolently on the dwarfish 
soldiers, the men in their black velvet 
jerkins, and swarthy, bold-eyed women, 
with dangling earrings and chains under 
the high white Caennois caps. 

‘* How leisurely they are! They do 
not seem like the same human beings as 
we Ohioans! Why did they all cross 
themselves then? What is the man sing- 
ing?” he asked. 

The man who sang wore a tarnished 
uniform and gilt chapeau. He beat upon 
a drum, chanting some words, then 
marched to another corner of the square 
and chanted them again : 

* A midi, aujour@hui, 
Jacques Auray, 
Mort! Mort! Mort! 
Priez pour lui!” 

‘*He hints to us that Monsieur Auray 
will be hanged at noon to-day. He is the 
town crier,” said Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Floyd shuddered and hurried on, 
silently praying for Auray, as heartily as 
any of his neighbors. Presently Mr. Dean 
stopped him under the shadow of the 
great church of St. Etienne. 

‘““This is the Conquerer’s tomb, You 
will find no Norman work finer than these 
towers,” he said, but absently ; for he was 
listening to the comments of the crowd 
on the murderer, Auray: 

‘* A drunken beast !” 

‘His father was the same.” 

“Yet,” said one sweet-voiced girl, 
‘* Jacques was a good fellow but for ab- 
sinthe! His mother’s heart will break 


to-day.” 
The drum beat again: 
“ Amidi! Mort! Mort 





Priez pour Wi!” 


‘‘ Poor Jacques !” Dean said to himself, 
with a bitter smile. ‘‘ And yet— There 
goes John Dean, but for the grace of 
God !” 

There had been times when the cause 
of his long exile had seemed vulgar and 
contemptible to Dean compared to his 
character and the level of his life. An 
hereditary drunkard; his wife and chil- 
dren rescued from him, in peril of their 
lives, and he driven forth and forgotten 
like Cain. 

Auray’s funeral knell brought it sud- 
denly up before him. He had tried to fill 
his life with many things in these four 
years, and not unsuccessfully ; art, arche- 
ology music; he had found work and pleas- 
ure in themall. But the fact of his own 
mean tragedy lay always dormant on his 
mind, ready to clutch his breath and freeze 
his life,asnow. An hereditary drunkard. 
The crime or sickness, whatever it was, 
came down to him through generations. 
He had been a madman—a beast. Buthe 
had loved Molly through it all—and the 
boy—the boy! 

He followed Floyd through the cathe- 
dral, a kindly smile on his face. But he 
was listening to the drum and chant out- 
side, and thinking of that old, terrible life 
of his. 

The stout little preacher looked up with 
awed face through the aisles of huge, sol- 
emn columns. 

**T never have seen anything as great or 
enduring as this,” he said. *‘ And the 
Conqueror built it to atone for a sin? 
That is a terrible idea—to make the story 
of his crime and his remorse last through- 
out all ages !” 

‘*Tt does not seem hard to me to repent 
in stone,” said Dean, quietly. ‘‘I knew a 
man once who took a vice which had been 
rooted in his body and mind before his 
birth, and who pulled it out. It was the 
work of every hour, of every minute for 
years; the doing of it tore his body and 
soul apart. Death any day would have 
been comforting ”— 

Mr. Floyd looked at him curiously. 
‘** But that man”— he began. 

‘* He was alone, too,” Dean went on, ve- 
hemently”—cast off by his friends; he 
was alone, without a hope, without a word 
of encouragement. But he resolved to 
cure himself, to make a man of himself 
out of the beast ; and he didit! He did 
it. I don’t know what God thinks of this,” 
nodding toward the stone pillars, ‘ built 
for his glory ! But he ought to have looked 
to that man’s life !” . 

‘* He did,” said the little preacher, in a 
low voice. He turned abruptly away 
leaving Dean alone for awhile. But the 
Englishman, as he called him, came up 
presently, cheerful and eager to show him 
a dreadful daub on boards which pur- 
ported to be an original portrait of Wil- 
liam himself. 

It was natural to Dean to be eager and 
cheerful about trifles and to welcome new 
friends readily. Men beset by his vice 
are usually generous and warm-hearted 
and easily pleased. 

Dean had unfortunately inherited great 
wealth, and had begun his married life by 
loitering idly through Europe for years. 
There his enemy suddenly leaped on him 
like a wolf in the dark and vanquished 
him. His wife’s father, Doctor Gilroy, 
came to help him. His patience had heen 
short-lived. Molly clung to him; but 
the day came at last when Molly, ill and 
unconscious, was taken away and he was 
left in the hospital—mindless, a mere 
beast, sick unto death. 

He had never seen his wife or boy 
again. His letters were returned by Dr. 
Gilroy unopened. He had lived on alone, 
fighting his fight, keeping out of the way 
of traveling Americans, hiding in seclud- 
ed corners of France or Germany. He 
was afraid to go back until he was sure of 
himself. He kept his little picture of 
Mary with Tom in her arms beside him 
day and night. He would never go back 
until he was fit to meet her clear, sad 

eyes, and to take his child in his arms. 

Now, after these four years, he knew 
that he had won the victory. He was sure 
of himself. He would never fall again. 
He never had blamed his wife. Her 
father was a stern, rigid Scotchman, and 





had thought it right to persuade Mary 





that her husband had sunk lower than 
ever in vice. Any course was right, he 
thought, to protect her from him, 

A month ago Dean had written to Mary, 
sending the letter by a messenger in New 
York, who was charged to find her and 
deliver it into her own hands. He had 
told her the story of his long struggle and 
his triumph. He would not go to her 
until she recalled him. He made no ap- 
peal to her ; but it seemed as if every day 
of these years of agony cried aloud to her 
in the few matter of fact words. 

He had counted the days until the letter 
would reach her. Being an eager, impul- 
sive fellow himself, he fancied she would 
not write but would cable him. 

Perhaps she would only say ‘‘ Come.” 
That would be enough. He kept his 
trunks strapped, that a moment need not 
be lost when the message arrived. 

A week on that slow voyage, and then ! 
He was sure she would go back to the 
house where they had begun to make their 
home. Every little thing in it told of 
those first happy days. He would sit by 
the fire again with Molly close beside him 
and Tom on his knee. 

But it was far too late now to hope for 
a dispatch. The time for a letter was 
almost past. But the messenger, perhaps, 
did not find her at once; the mails were 
delayed. 

At four o’clock that afternoon the let. 
ters brought by the last steamer would be 
in. To pass away the hours until then 
Dean called a fiacre and drove the little 
preacher around the old gray city. There 
was a good augury, he thought, in the 
home accent—the English words. 

It was a warm November day. They 
drove out into the country roads. Asoft 
haze drifted over the sweeps of rich pas- 
ture, the fields, still blood red with the 
stubble of the luzerne, the sparkling little 
black rivers, and the comfortable farm- 
houses, with their roofs of soft, reddish- 
brown thatch and walls green with moss, 

‘‘The sheep are huge,” said Mr. Floyd, 
‘*and:so are the shepherds, and the shep- 
herdesses, for that matter. They have 
snug homes to thank God for, if they are 
thatched. This is Thanksgiving Day, by 
the way, in the States. 

Mr. Dean said nothing; but a sudden 
choking rose in his throat. Thanksgiving 
Day? That was another good omen. God 
couldn’t disappoint him on the day when 
everybody was reckoning up their mer- 
cies—surely? Yet he had not really 
thought of God in this long fight. Only of 
Molly and Tom. 

He turned abruptly 
Matilda’s great church 
Trinité. 

‘*Here is the way in which our poor 
French brothers give thanks,” he said, 
leading the way into a chapel. Around 
the altar were hung innumerable cheap 
little tablets, inscribed with the day and 
year on which some signal of mercy had 
been vouchsafed to the giver. Dean 
translated some of them for his compan- 
ion, his voice a little unsteady. ‘‘‘A moth- 
er for the life of her child, May 2d.’ 
‘Louis and José, rescued from drowning, 


and drove to 
of La Sainte 


August 6th.’ ‘Marie has heard my pray- 
er, June 24th.’ ‘Mysin has been forgiv- 
en.’” 


The fat little minister stood, with his 
hat in his hand, nodding eagerly, his face 
full of sympathy. 

‘*T’ve no doubt they are just as sincere 
as we Americans are with our Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon and big dinner,” he said, when 
they went out. ‘‘‘Marie? eh? A pity— 
a pity! But the poor creatures mean 
well! What is this?’ Dean was leading 
him away from the church through a 
green field to the buildings of I’ Hétel 
Dieu. 

“It is a hospital, ‘God’s house,’ found- 
ed by Matilda. It has been ever since 
her day a refuge for the sick and poor.” 

They climbed a grassy hill through 
circling paths shaded by great lime trees 
to an ancient stone seat at the top, from 
which they looked down into the beauti- 
ful gardens of the hospital. Some conva- 
lescent patients in blue blouses sat in the 
sunshine, tended by the white-robed nuns. 

**You see, I—I don’t hold at all with 
the Romanists,” said Mr. Floyd, anxious- 
ly; ‘‘yet that woman, you say, started 
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this good work ia the world eight cen- 
turies ago, and other women have kept it 
up ever since. It really looks as if God 
helped us to do right, no matter what we 
are.” 

**Yes; it certainly does,” Dean said, 
his eyes kindling suddenly, ‘‘We will 
drive back now ; it is nearly mail time.” 
Every trifling remark suggested encour- 
ment and promise. 

The clock struck four as the two men 
entered the court of the inn, and met the 
facteur turning away from Madame’s 
office. A letter lay on the desk. She 
smiled: ‘Pour vous, Monsieur.” 

Dean took it; it was not the white 
envelop with Mary's dear old illegible 
scratches on it, which he had thought of 
for a month. This was a business letter ; 
the writing was that of the agent in New 
York whom he had employed to find his 
wife. Dean walked to a quiet corner in 
the archway of the court, and slowly 
opened it. He read; 

“TI regret to state that Mrs. Dean has 
removed to the West, whitherit was im- 
possible for me to follow her. I forwarded 

* your letter by her bankers in New York. 
She received it a week ago.”’ 

**She has not answered! She does not 
mean to answer !” John Dean said aloud, 
staring at the gray stones on the wall, 
Then his eye caught another line of the 
letter : 

“think it only right to send you the 
inclosed clipping. It is from the personal 
column of the Daily Budget of yesterda7.”’ 

A newspaper slip was pasted below. It 
said : 

“Tt is rumored that the well-known 
Boston barker, Mr. Peter Maret, is soon to 
marry Mrs. Dean, the daughter of Dr. F. 
Gilroy, of this city. Mrs. Dean, it is under- 
stood, is residing temporarily in the West, 
for the purpose of obtaining more easily 
freedom from the unfortunate marriage 
contracted in her youth.” 

“Divorced? Married again?’ John 
Dean walked slowly down the crooked 
street, mechanically tearing the letter into 
pieces. The portier of the inn met him, 
and, seeing his ghastly face, turned and 
followed him irresolutely. 

** Monsieur est malade?” he ventured 
at last, touching him, when he did not 
answer, on the arm. 

John smiled and said “* No,” and walked 
on steadily. He did not know who had 
spoken to him. He did not know what 
this town was where he was. 

The fight was over, and it had been of 
no use. Mary was divorced from him. 
She was going to marry again. It had 
been of no use. 

It is better that we should not spy upon 
Dean during the hour that followed. At 
the end of it he found himself standing 
before a little cabaret. He could see the 
rows of clean, shining bottles on the 
shelves inside. There was cognac and 
absinthe. . 

There was—forgetfulness. 

He stood motionless a long time. ‘I 
can bear no more,” he said to himself, 
quietly at last. ‘‘ Ican forgetin that way, 
and soon creep out of life.” He opened 
the door and gave his order, throwing 
some money on the table. The woman 
behind it poured out the liquor and 
pushed it toward him. Half a dozen men 
were drinking gayly. The absinthe ap- 
parently had but a temporary influence 
over them. It would be different with 
him. He thought of that. 

‘*If I take it now I never shall be free 
from it again.” 

The smell of the liquor began to exert 
its power overhim. He trembled ; every 
part of his body seemed to grope for it. 
He took up the giass. 

Why not? He was alone. There was 
neither wife nor child nor God to watch 
him or care how he died. He could bear 
no more ; he was beaten. 

Dean raised the glass to his lips and 
tasted it. Then he set it down and went 
out quickly. 

**I will not be beaten. I will not die 
like a beast,” be said in a whisper, as he 
went down the street, weak and shiver- 
ing with the physical longing for the 
liquer. 

There had been good fighting blood in 
the Deans for many generations. They 
had bequeathed this downright grit, this 








respect for their own manhood, to Jehan 
along with the physical disease. 

With a vague purpose of escaping frem 
the crowd, of being alone, he hurried to 
the grounds of l’Hétel Dieu again and 
climbed the little wooded hill to the old 
stone seat under the limes. 

He had been there but a short time when 
hurried steps came up the hill behind 
him, and the little Baptist preacher 
appeared, panting with haste and excite- 
ment. . 

‘I missed you, sir! I’ve been following 
you !” he cried, patting his red, perspiring 
face with his handkerchief. I’ve been 
searching for you all through Caen. But— 
you are ill?” 

**No, Lam not ill.” John stood stiffly 
erect. ‘*But I have something to—con- 
sider. You must pardon me, Mr. Floyd, I 
prefer to be alone now.” 

‘Surely. No offense,” said the preacher, 
still breathless. I don’t wish to intrude, 
Mr. Dean. I did not know that you were 
Mr. Dean until I went back to the hotel 
or all of these hours need not have been 
wasted. Stop! Don’t go! You must be 
patient. I must explain. I did not ex- 
pect to find you in Caen. I telegraphed 
to you at Rouen this morning before I 
saw you ”— 

**What do you mean?” 

‘**Tcame to Europe to find you, or rather, 
I came in charge of a person who wished 
to find you ”— 

John started forward with a hoarse cry. 
‘** She—she came !” 

‘There, sir! Coming up the hill. 
was Molly and little Tom. 


It 





Mr. Floyd went hastily down the path 
through the limes, not glancing back 
once at the group on the old seat. He 
laughed to himself, but there was a sob in 
his throat. 

The day was nearly over. He was a 
little homesick and wondered how 
Brother Tisdale had succeeded with his 
Thanksgiving sermon. Sarah and the 
children would be sitting down to the 
roast turkey and mince pie by this time. 
As for him, there was not a Baptist meet- 
ing house within hundreds of miles; 
these poor French creatures had never 
heard of Thanksgiving. 

The sun was setting ; the mighty towers 
of the two old Norman churches rose vic- 
torious with the worship of ages into the 
red light of heaven ; below in the garden 
the kindly nuns were leading their pa- 
tients under shelter; from the chapel 
came the soft rejoicing music of a vesper 
hymn. Yonder on the hill was a man 
rescued from death, beginning life again 
with love and home and God. 

The Baptist minister drew a long 
breath. ‘‘Id like to be at home to-day, 
I don’t deny,” he thought. ‘‘ Yet here, 
too, it is Thanksgiving Day.” 
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LUCY. JANE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 











THE neat little one and a half story cot- 
tage of Lucy Jane Mann was in the farm- 
ing district on the eastern slope of the 
Berkshire hills. During the summer 
months it was smothered in columbine 
and honeysuckle, and presented a very 
picturesque appearance. Even in winter, 
when snowdrifts blocked the road, it was 
far from desolate, for just behind the 
garden fence was a vigorous hedge of ever- 
green which gave a color-tone to the 
place, that was very gratifying to the 
eye. 

Lucy Jane Mann was a spinster—not the 
worst fate for a woman by any means. I 
ought to add that she was spinster- by 
choice, rather than necessity, for when 
she was twenty-five, nearly forty years 
ago, she was a comely and radiant 
maiden, and even now, at sixty-three, 
there were traces of the beauty of the 
olden time, which reminded one of the 
sereneand mellow twilight at the end of 
an exquisite day. 

It was rumored throughout the region, 
tho I am no gossip, and never took pains 
to verify the story, that she had been en- 
gaged to a young farmer, Elihu Kennedy 
by name, who turned out shiftless and 


worthless, She endured the agony of 
disappointment for awhile, and then with 
a hereic effort wrenehed herself free from 
him, and faced the possibilities of a lonely 
life. Perhaps her experience had some- 
what soured her disposition, or possibly 
increasing years of isolation had produced 
that effect. I cannot say ; but I am bound 
to confess that at threescore and three she 
did not resemble the Pound Sweet 
apples which grew atthe corner of the 
|, orchard, but rather the Golden Pippins, 
which were highly prized in spite of their 
tart flavor. 

Lucy Jane said on more than one occa- 
sion, ‘‘The only man I have is in my 
name, and when I take a keerful look at 
most folks, I come to the conclusion that 
that’s the safest place to keep most men 
in.” The Squire had pleaded with her to 
change her opinion, offering a more eu- 
phonious name and a share of his income ; 
but she replied that ‘‘ the job was more 
than she cared to under take,” and, as there 
were three children involved, we are in- 
clined to agree with her. 

Lucinda was the maid of all work. She 
was no longer young, if the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant can be trusted, but 
she was a good caretaker. Her only fault 
was a tendency to regard time as of no 
account whatever ; was so mortally slow 
that, like some torchlight processions, it 
took her about three hours to pass a given 
point. Butshe was handy, and had what 
country folks call ‘‘ faculty”; thatis tosay, 
she could pick apples, make preserves, or 
tackle old Rooshy, who had also seen bet- 
ter days, and, it is to be hoped, sprier ones. 
Miss Mann must have had a sense of 
latent humor, for she insisted on calling 
her ‘‘ Cinder.” ‘‘ I done that,” she declared, 
in a moment of confidence, ‘‘ because she 
ain’t got no more life than last week’s 
ashes.” 

Lucinda resented the name at first, but 
her natural inertia made it impossible for 
the resentment to take any active shape. 
There were times, however, when the 
cinder seemed to have a single spark re- 
maining, for when Miss Mann remarked 
one day, ‘‘Come, now, you must shuffle 
round livelier than ordinary this forenoon, 
or the moss ’ll grow all over you before 
you get there,” the maid had a positive 
flash in her eyes, and for a moment there 
was danger of a blaze. But the peril soon 
passed, and she was the same old Cinder 
that she had always been. 

Mrs. Grimp, a neighbor, who lived just 
beyond the mill, called at the cottage of 
a Wednesday afternoon. 

‘* Howdy do, Lucy Jane?” she asked, in 
a falsetto voice. ‘‘ Reuben tovk me over 
to the village, so’s I could buy a calico 
gown, and I thought I'd just drop in on 
my way back.” 

**Glad to see ye, Mis’ Grimp, always 
glad to see folks that’s glad to see me. No, 
don’t take that cheer, ’tain’t comfortable. 
Here, this rocker will suit you admirable. 
You're just like me, Mis’ Grimp, for there 
ain’t nothin’ I like better’n to set in than 
an easy rocker.” 

‘*Thank you, Lucy Jane. This is nice 
and slick, ain’t it? Did you crochet that 
pattern yourself? The yellers and the 
blues stand r.ght out, don’t they? I must 
get Tildy to come over some time and 
copy it, if you don’t object. She’s a smart 
one at needlework. I don’t know where 
she gets it from; not from her father, 
that’s certain, and as for me, I ain’t much 
good that way.” 

‘*How’s Reuben’s rheumatiz’, Mis’ 
Grimp? Heard it was awful bad last 
week. Laid up, wasn’t he? That’s pretty 
tough for a man. He’s got to have all 
out-doors round him or you can’t do 
nothin’ with him. Shet him up in a room 
an’ pull the curtains down, and fix him 
up with plasters and poultices, and you 
have a whole menagerie on your hands to 
once. But just hear me go on, Mis’ Grimp. 
It seems ridiculous, sense I never had 
nothin’ to do with these ere ‘lords of 
creation’; but still I’ve got eyes, even if I 
ain’t married.” by 

‘“Well,” answered the visitor, ‘““Reuben’s 
health ain’t much to boast on, and oncein 
awhile he ain’t none too patient for a 
deacon of the Baptist church. I tell him 
that if the language he uses when he gets 
a twinge is all put down agin him, he'll 








have to do some pretty heavy repentin 
before Judgment Day, or he won’t read 
his title very clear.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Grimp, what oan you expect 
of a man anyway, and specially of a man 
with the rheumatiz’? I’ve no doubt the 
Lord’ll take a gaod many things into con- 
sideration before matters get settled 
finally.” 

‘I hope so, Lucy Jane. If he don’t 
there’ll be trouble, I reckon, where we 
least expect it. Now, Reuben is all right 
until that rheumatiz’ sets in; but when 
that gets goin’, then he gets goin’ too, and 
there ain’t no stoppin’ him. I got some 
liniment for him last week, but ’tain’t no 
good. He said somethin’ which I wouldn’t 
care to have the church members hear, 
throwed the bottle out of the window, 
and declared that the best way to limber 
up is to split kindlin’ and let medicine 
alone ; and I guess he’s about right. Doc- 
tors ain’t no use except to send in bills. I 
give him some camomile tea night afore 
last, and next mornin’ he was spry asa 


cricket. What you goin’ to do to-morrer, 
Miss Mann? You know it’s Thankgiv- 
in’,” 


‘*Yes, I know that; but I ain’t goin’ to 
have no partic’ler thanksgivin’ this year. 
Don’t see nothin’ to thanksgive about. 
What few thanks I’ve got to give I'll give 
on the quiet.” 

** You ought to be grateful that you're 
alive, for one thing, Miss Mann. ’Tain't 
everybody that can say that much.” 

‘* Yes, I s’pose I’m alive enough; but I 
don’t see no sense of thankin’ the Lord for 
that by eatin’ your fill of turkey an’ cran- 
berry sauce. I guess my regular, every- 
day vittles will express about all I’ve got 
to say.” 

‘“*Seems pretty hard, tho,” persisted 
Mrs. Grimp, ‘“‘not to have special cook- 
in’ so’s to sort o’ make the day stand 
out.” 

**That depends on how you look at it, 
Mis’ Grimp. If I roast a turkey there 
ain’t nobody to eat it. I'll take a drum- 
stick, which is very satisfyin’ to me, and 
about all I care for. Cinder’ll eat the other 
drumstick, when I get through, and there 
youare. I'll set alone, thinkin’ of them 
that isn’t here, but used to be here, and 
it’ll be pretty nigh as hard to give thanks 
as drawin’ a sled of wood uphill on bare 
ground. l’ve always done it, to be sure: 
but I ain’t agoin’ to do itno more. Some 
time durin’ the day, I'll tell the Lord what 
I’m grateful for, and it won’t take morn 
afew minutes at the longest, and that'll 
end my religious exercises, I reckon.” 

‘Reuben hit the nail, I guess, Miss 
Mann, when he said you’re as queer as 
they make ’em. He’s a pretty good judge 
of human natur, Reuben is, even if he has 
got the rheumatiz’ bad.” 

‘ Well,” responded Lucy Jane, ‘I’ve 
had enough to make me queer. There 
ain’t no denyin’ that, Mis’ Grimp. I don’t 
make no secret of it, that I'm sort of 
soured on religion. Don’t seem to me as 
T’ve been treated exactly right. I ain’t 
coniplainin’ of nothing partic’ler, but of 
the general drift of things. I can bear 
up from day to day, and sort of pull 
through; but when it comes to settin’ 
apart a time to run over the list of things 
you’re grateful for, why, my list ain't 
long enough to make it an object, so I 
hain’t goin’ to have no turkey to-morrei, 
tho I’ve got a nice fat one down cel- 
lar.” 

Mrs. Grimp folded her hands across her 
lap, and seemed to be mentally staggered. 
At length she ventured to say: ‘‘ Well. 
Miss Mann, I ain’t no hand at argyin’ and 
can’t answer ye. But I guess if Parson 
Budd was here, he’d floor ye. What ye 
say sounds plausible, but somehow I can’t 
believe its true.” 

‘*T ain’t like other folks,” continued the 
spinster, with something of acerbity in 
her tones. ‘I ain’t a bit like the ordina- 
ry run of folks. Now there’s Polly 
Brown, over by the schoolhouse, She can 
afford to give thanks, I should judge, for 
she’s got a new baby, all the newer be- 
cause it’s the fust one. She can sing the 
Doxology, ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow’ ; tho if she keeps onin that 
way, as most poor people do, and these 
blessings flow right along, she'll sing that 
tune in mighty slow meter after awhile.’ 
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«Poor ain’t no word for it, Miss Mann. 
Wonder if she’s got anything for to-mor- 
rer, Seems kinder hard to eat ham and 

on Thankgivin’ Day. I hain’t 
thought of that.tell just this minute. I 
do declare! It’s awful.” 

«And there’s neighbor Jenkins, down 
by the river. He’s just got the mortgage 
paid off his farm. It'll take a good-sized 
turkey and a lot of fixin’s to express 
his gratitude, I reckon. And you 
ain't bad off yourself, Mis’ Grimp. 
They tell me that colt of yourn is 
about equal to a blizzard. He kicked 
your Johnny over a five-rail fence and 
didn’t break a bone. "Twa’n’t the colt’s 
fault, Ireckon. Nothin’ short of a mira- 
cle, and while you eat your mince pie, 
you kin meditate on the mercy of the 
Lord.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Grimp’s eyes, 
for she was a kind-hearted creature. 
‘That was a narrow escape,” she said; 
‘‘and if anythin’ had happened to that 
boy ”’— There she stopped. 

‘“* Precisely, Mis’ Grimp,” broke in the 
spinster, ‘‘and I’m glad for ye. Nobody 
can’t help bein’ glad, for Johnny’s a great 
comfort. Excuse me for harrerin’ your 
feelin’s. Is’pose I ought not to have re- 
ferred to the subject, but somehow I’m 
out of tune with everything to-day. What 
was it you said about Polly Brown, Miss 
Grimp?’ She wanted to give a different 
turn to the conversation. 

“Oh, I don’t know what I did say. 
You know about ’em, don’t you?” 

‘‘Hav’n’t heard nothin’. They might 
as well live in Egypt. or be at the bottom 
of the Red Sea, where Pharaoh and his 
hosts 1s, for all I see of ’em.” 

‘Well, Inever. Hain’t heard nothin’? 
Why, Miss Mann, guess your ears must 
have left your head the last six weeks.” 

‘“What is it? Anythin’ happened spe- 
cial?” 

‘‘T should think so. William got in- 
jured just a month ago come day after 
to-morrer.” 

“No!” 

*True’s you live, Miss Mann. He was 
doin’ somethin’ to the cars—freight cars, 
I believe. The engineer wanted to hitch 
on a timber car down by the station, and 
William was to see it was properly done. 
I don’t know exactly how it come about, 
but the engineer driv his train too fast. 
It backed against William, and stove in 
two of his ribs. He’s been to home in bed 
ever sence ; but they tell me he’s comin’ 
’round all right.” 

The spinster’s eyes were wide open. 
She reproached herself for not having 
heard of the accident—for being behind 
the times, as it were, in the matter of 
gossip. She would have been the first to 
offer help ; for Lucy Jane was a good deal 
like a chestnut—was covered with a prick- 
ly burr, but on the inside she concealed a 
noble and philanthropic nature. 

** And so you didn’t know nothin’ about 
it?” 

*‘Not a word. The neighborhood is 
gettin’ so thickly popilated nowadays that 
things happen right under your nose and 
you don’t see’em. But, Mis’ Grimp, what 
kind of a Thanksgivin’ is that family 
goin’ tohave? They ain’t got no turkey, 
I take it.” 

“*No; and they ain't got even corned 
beef, I guess.” 

“Well, well; and to think that I am 
here in this peart little cottage, and have 
a lot of hens that is doin’ nothin’ but 
cackle all day, and three quarts of milk 
from the cow that I don’t know what to 
do with, and Jenny Squams’s pretty 
daughter with a husband with two 
broken ribs round the house, and wages 
stopped, and doctor’s bills to pay, and 
nothin’ to eat! Just think of it?’ 

‘Well, ‘tain’t your particler business, 
as I know of,” was the answer. ‘ You 
ain’t goin’ to look after the whole world, 
Ireckon. Leastwise, that’s what Reuben 
says when I want to help my neighbors a 
little, and Reuben’s about as charitable as 
you’d expect.” 

Mrs. Grimp rose to go. ‘‘I tied the 
horse to the gatepost, and he seems to be 
sort of restless,” she said. ‘‘It’s about 
time for his cornmeal, and he takes it 
hard when he ain’t home in time for 
upper. Horses and men is pretty near 


alike in some things. Good-day, Miss 
Mann. Come over and see us s00n’s you 
can convenient.” 

Lucy Jane had no appetite for supper 
that afternoon. She wasin abrown study, 
from which not even Cinder could rouse 
her. 

**You don’t eat nothin’,” suggested the 
domestic. 

Lucy Jane paid no heed, but went on 
with her thinking and her remembering. 

‘There ain’t no better tea this side o’ 
Chiny, Miss Mann, and them crullers is 
as crisp asa frosty mornin’.” Cinder was 
very sensitive on the subject of cook- 
ing. 

**Don’t want no tea, don’t want no 
crullers, don’t want nothin’,” was the 
almost petulant reply. ‘‘Cinder,” she 
added, ‘‘Iain’t very tolerable well to- 
night, andI guess I’ll save the candle and 
goto bed. Get your dishes washed, then 
shut up house and foller suit. Be keer- 
ful about them cellar stairs, and don’t 
break your neck. There’s trouble enough 
already in the world without your makin’ 
more.” 

“Ain’t goin’ to be no Thanksgivin’ in 
this house to-morrer, I s’pose?” and Cin- 
der put on a melancholy air. 

“Don’t know ; can’t tell. There may 
not be any to morrer ; and if there is, itll 
be time enough to talk about that when 
the sun gets up.” 

Cinder muttered something under her 
breath. ‘‘That Miss Mann,” she said to 
herself, as her mistress departed, ‘‘ has 
got one of her queer streaks on again. 
Well, I never see such a woman in all my 
born days. Wonder where they’ll put her 
when she dies. Shouldn’t be surprised if 
they had to make a out-o’-the-way place 
specially for her, or the fust thing they 
know she’ll be contradictin’ St. Peter, or 
wantin’ to borry Gabriel’s trumpet jest to 
give a blast on her own hook. Howsom- 
ever, ’tain’t none o’ my business; so here 
goes.” And she showed a positive degree 
of activity in washing the dishes. 

Lucy Jane tried to sleep, but it was of 
no use. She beard the old clock in the 
hall strike nine, and then ten, but still she 
was wide awake. When it struck eleven 
she became alarmed. 

‘© Well, I never !” she murmured, as she 
tossed restlessly ; ‘‘I do believe I’ve got 
the fidgets. I hain’t heard that clock 
strike eleven in twenty year. There’s 
somethin’ awful solemn in the night. I 
wonder if Polly Brown’s awake. Guess 
she must be, with a husband that’s got 
two ribs broke.” 

Then she fell tothinking. Polly Brown’s 
mother, Jenny Squams, was her most in- 
timate friend in childhood. The two made 
confidantes of each other. During the 
whole period of Lucy Jane’s engagement 
to Elihu, Jenny was her counselor, and 
when she had about come to the conclu- 
sion to dismiss her lover she talked the 
matter over with Jenny till long after the 
old folks had gone to bed, Jenny had said 
impressively: ‘‘I tell you what, Lucy 
Jane, if a man don’t spunk up and do 
somethin’ when he’s in love, he won’t be 
wuth a hill o’ beans after he’s married. 
You kin do as you please; but if that man 
was to ask me to be his wife I'd tell him 
plump and fair I was too good for him; 
and if a man ain’t good enough for me he 
ain’t good enough for you.” 

Lucy Jane went home in the moonlight, 
and the shadows of the trees seemed like 
specters and frightened her. Poor child, 
she was in a terrible plight ; but her will 
was sturdy, and when she reached a con- 
viction she lived up to it. 

While this hurrying, scurrying crowd of 
memories were commanding her attention 
she became exhausted, and fell into an 
uneasy slumber. But her agony was not 
yet over, for in her sleep she either had a 
vision, or thought she had. Jenny 
Squams stood at her bedside, robed in 
white, but with a face so full of pain that 
Lucy Jane shuddered. 

‘““What is the matter with you, you 
poor soul?” she cried. ‘‘Is things goin’ 
wrong, that you have to come back? 
Can’t I set ‘em to rights for ye? I’m only 
a poor, forlorn creter myself, Jenny ; but 
I hain’t forgot the past, and if there’s 
anythin’ I can do, name it.” 





Th e apparition seemed greatly moved, 





The lips parted, but not a syllable came 
from them, 

“Ts it Polly?” asked Lucy Jane. 

There was a nod of the head, but no 
other answer. 

‘*T knowed it—I knowed it, Jenny ; but 
nobody told me about thataccident. You 
just go back, and resteasy. [llslip over 
there early in the mornin’, and you 
needn’t worry a single minute.” 

Then the specter disappeared, and the 
stars looked in through the window. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Lucy 
Jane said: ‘‘ Cinder, tackle up the horse, 
and don’t be all day about it, either.” 
Cinder looked at her mistress, but it 
wasn’t safe to make reply, so she started 
for the barn, and in ten minutes old 
Rooshy and the rickety Concord wagon 
were at the door. 

“Tsay, Cinder, nobody knows when 
T'll get back—don’t myself. Put that tur- 
key on the fire, and have it done prompt ; 
for I may want it sudden. Get a couple 
of pies out of the cupboard, and have ’em 
nicely warm.” 

With that she gave Rooshy’s flanks a 
right smart blow with the whip and was 
off. 

William Brown lived about a mile 
away, or half a mile on the other side of 
the village. Rooshy whisked his tail either 
in anger or anguish at the unusual pace 
he was forced to strike, and the creaky 
wagon wobbied as tho it was about to col- 
lapse, a pile of kindling wood. But Lucy 
Jane had an idea, and no thought of horse 
or wagon, or, for that matter, of the neigh- 
bors, who peered through their frosty win- 
dows as she went by, entered her 
mind. 

‘*Mornin’, Polly,” she said, cheerily, as 
she entered the humble home of the brake- 
man; ‘‘purty nice, crisp mornin’, ain’t 
it?” 

** Well, of all things in the world !” ex- 
claimed Polly. ‘Is it reely you, Miss 
Mann? Come right into the parlor.” 

“No, Polly, the settin’ room’s good 
enough for me. I jest dropped in to see 
how Thanksgivin’ Day had begun with 
you, and then I'll be off.” 

Polly’s lips trembled, but she was a stout 
little soul, and so replied, evasively : 
‘*Why, so ’tis Thanksgivin’, ain’t it? I'd 
’most forgotten.” 

“‘How’s William, Polly?’ and Lucy 
Jane’s voice was serious. 

‘* He’s gettin’ on, thank ye. The ribs 
has healed up, and I rather think he'll 
come downstairs to-day for the first time.” 

Lucy Jane looked about the room. 
Everything was neat, neat beyond criti- 
cism, and yet everything seemed to say, 
‘*We have a hard time to get along.” 
Lucy Jane heard that pleading voice of 
inanimate things, and said : 

** Polly, I’m goin’ to take my shawl off 
for ten minutes if you don’t object. I’ve 
got somethin’ to say to you, and I can’t 
talk free when I’m all bundled up.” 

** Why, of course, Miss Mann ; here, let 
me help you.” 

** No, ’tain’t late enough in my afternoon 
of life for that,” was the almost sharp re- 
ply. ‘‘l'm sixty-three come Febuary. if 
the record's correct in the family Bible; 
but I’m spry enough to do all that’s need- 
ed for myself.” 

‘* Draw your cheer up to the fire, Miss 
Mann. ’Tain’t much of a fire. for the 
wood has kinder give out, and William 
ain’t been in no condition to go and get 
more.” 

What eloquence of pleading, what un- 
utterable pathos there was in those few 
- bits of stick on the hearth. They seemed 
unwilling to burn, as tho in pity for the 
brave little wife, for when they were 
gone, who would bring more? Lucy Jane 
took in the situation at a glance, but she 
declared that she was almost uncomforta- 
bly warm, and, taking Polly’s hand in 
hers, said with intense earnestness : 

**Now, then, let’s have a good talk. 
Have you gota big doctor’s bill.” 

** Y.e-s.” And the lips trembled again. 

‘* And they stopped William’s wages, 
didn’t they ?” 

Polly nodded, and, do what she would, 
the tears insisted on coming. 

‘* Well, ‘tain’t because I’m curus, but 





Polly, I owed her a debt, and up to now 


because your mother and me was friends, f 





it hain’t been paid; but it looks as tho pay 
day was nigh to hand. Are ye back’ards 
in your rent?” ; 
‘*A month, William says.” 

‘*Just one mere question,” said Lucy 
Jane, ‘‘and thenI’m done. Bought your 
Thanksgivin’ dinner, yet, Polly ?” 

That was too much. The poor child 
fairly broke down, and when she partially 
recovered told her pitifulstory. Nothing 
in the house, no hope, no plans, no pros- 
pect, nothing—but the baby. 

**I do declare!” cried Lucy Jane to her- 
self, ‘‘I’m wus’n a heathen.’ Then she 
soliioquized, ‘‘Oh, Lucy Jane, ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself! Nothin’ to be 
thankful for, eh? You mis’ble, ungrate- 
ful creetur !” 

‘** Now I can’t stop another second,” she 
said, as she threw her shawl over her 
shoulders. ‘‘ You just set the table, and 
Pll be here with the dinner at sharp 
twelve. Setanextra plate, please, for I’m 
goin’ to eat Thanksgivin’ with you and 
William.” 

So she bustled out of the house, and into 
the wagon again. On her way home, a 
neighbor hailed her ; but she drew up just 
time enough to say: ‘‘ Don’t speak to me 
this mornin’, John Beebe for I’ve got the 
biggest kind of a Thanksgivin’ dinner to 
*tend to. G’lang Rooshy!” and he was left 
standing by the road muttering to himself: 
‘* Lucy Jane’s queerer than ever! Awful 
smart, and awful ’centric !” 

That old Concord wagon never had such 
a pile of good things in it as it had that 
day. There wasa ten-pound turkey, done 
toa turn, and steaming hot, a huge dish 
of mealy potatoes, with their coats on, 
four of the pies for which Lucy Jane was 
famous—two mince and two pumpkin— 
and a quantity of other things, which 
would give Polly and her husband a new 
start in life. The spinster was not simply 
excited, she was in a state of mental and 
moral exaltation. Her sixty-three years 
counted for nothing, and she trod on air. 
‘*Mis’ Grimp told me I ought to be thank- 
ful I am alive,” she said to herself, ‘“‘and 
solam. I wouldn’t have died yesterday, 
with this happiness ahead of me, and 
missin’ it all, for anything in the world. 
I guess my Thanksgivin' will consist of 
helpin’ some other folks to have a Thanks- 
givin’ and that’s a purty good sort of a 
Thanksgivin’ to enjoy, I reckon.” 

Yes, Lucy Jane was right. William sat 
at the head of the table, pale, thin, and as 
the spinster said afterward, ‘dreadful 
peeked.” The mother sat at the foot sur- 
rounded by dishes containing all sorts of 
good things. Lucy Jane, with a broad 
smile on her face, took the chair nearest 
the stove, while the baby, in its cradle, 
crooning, and apparently contented with 
its lot, was close at hand. A happy house- 
hold! 

‘* Well,” said Lucy Jane, when she 
reached the cottage that evening ‘the 
Lord reelly does move in a myster’ous 
way, his wonders to perform, there ain’t 
no doubt about that. Here I was only 
yesterday afternoon a-grumblin’, and all 
out o’ sorts, with a turkey down cellar 
that I didn’t mean to have cooked because 
there wa’n’t no Thanksgivin’ in me. And 
here I be now, after passin’ the best 
Thanksgivin’ Day I ever knowed. I do 
declare !” 

New Yor«K City. 
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THE CHIPMUNK’S HARVEST. 





BY D. A. M° KELLAR,. 





BUSILY toils the chipmunk now 
Running about from early morn, 
Gathering in a harvest rich 
Of nuts and yellow corn. 


Quickly he runs from tree to tree, 
Picking his little store of food, 

Heaping his cellar full and high 
With everything that’s good. 


Gathering grasses long and soft, 
Making himself a cosy nest, 

Where in the long, long winter days 
In comfort he may rest. 


Thus he will work till all is done, 
Waiting the frost and snow and rain, 

Then to thie world he says, ““Good-night!”’ 
Till sunshine comes again, 
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AN EAST BENTON THANKESGIV- 
ING DAY. 


BY HELEN H. BLAKE. 


IT was Wednesday afternoon. A sharp 
winter-like wind was blowing, bringing 
down the few remaining leaves which 
were frostbitten and dried out of all re- 
semblance to their original form. The 
ground was frozen hard, and had been so 
for several days; there was even ice on 
some of the ponds—not yet firm enough 
for skating, tho the boys were hopeful it 
would be by the morrow. There had 
been little flurries of snow at intervals all 
day ; the clouds looked full of it now. 
And East Benton was ready for it; for 
often it happened that their first snow 
came on or before Thanksgiving Day. 
The village was small, but it was well-to- 
do; and few of its thrifty New England 
population were poor enough to suffer 
from the severest kind of a winter, Per- 
haps a few older persons would complain 
of the long, cold season ; yet it was not 
through any fear of real suffering. _ Their 
well-filled barns and cellars, and wood- 
houses or coalbins, made any anxiety on 
that score needless. It was only that it 
was trying to be shut in the house from 
the time of the first snow in November, 
until the last trace of it disappeared in the 
spring—very possibly as late as the first 
of May. The younger portion of the 
population were not troubled by fear of 
confinement in the house. To them, win- 
ter brought all kinds of pleasure which 
they had no time for during the summer. 
Chautauqua circles, debating societies, 
dancing parties, card parties, besides the 
out-door pastimes of skating, coasting and 
sleighing, filled the time completely from 
the close of the harvest to the beginning 
of spring planting. 

The high school building of East Benton 
stood on the main street, near ihe center 
of the village, and on the Wednesday after- 
noon in question any one accustomed to 
the routine of work there might have 
noticed that the various classes were dis- 
missed earlier than usual, and that there 
appeared to be an unusual animation 
among the young people as they came out 
into the street, an animation that 
amounted to hilariousness in the younger 
juveniles, and took the form of loud shouts 
and joyous hurrahs. The frozen ground 
rang to the sound of the hurrying feet, and 
the cold, biting wind seemed but to give 
new energy to the young limbs and new 
roses to the already ruddy cheeks. No 
one said, ‘‘Phew! how cold it is!” but 
rather, ‘‘ What fun to see snow again!” 
** We'll have skating to-morrow, see if we 
don’t !” and ‘‘Isn’t it jolly that winter is 
here again !” 

Nearly the last ones to come out of the 
building was a group of four boys of 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
They walked slowly and talked quietly, 
tho earnestly. When they reached the 
gate they stopped, and stood there still 
talking. 

** Yes, I guess they’re pretty poor,” said 
Charlie Allen, soberly. 

**Dick always dresses well, too,” added 
Ned Jones. 

**That’s his sister’s work, put in Bert 
Price, quickly. ‘‘ My mother says Annie 
takes in sewing to get money to dress her 
brother and herself.” 

‘“* That’s so, I know,” remarked Harry 
Bennett, positively. ‘‘ Because she didsome 
sewing for my grandmother, and Grand- 
ma asked her one day what she did sew- 
ing for ; and she said she had to, or Dick 
’ and she wouldn’t have anything to wear. 
But she didn’t want Dick to know any- 
thing about it till he got through school, 
because she said he must have an educa- 
tion ; she had promised her mother before 
she died that Dick should go to college.” 

‘* Oh, that’s what she’s saving the money 
for,” exclaimed Ned. “ Papa said he 
knew they had a little money to depend 
upon. But I say, boys, a sister like that 
is a brick, ain’t she?’ 

‘*Bad grammar and slang, too, Ned,” 
laughed Charlie. ‘‘Do you remember 
our society pledge ?” ; 

‘* A fellow can’t help making a slip once 
in a while when he’s thinking of some- 
thing clse,” returned Ned. ‘‘ Doesn’t it 
seem an awful shame that this accident 
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should. have happened tv Dick instead of 
one of us! Now they will have a big doc- 
tor’s bill to pay.” 

** Does it take a broken leg long to grow 
together again?” asked Bert. 

*“‘T just guess it does! an awful long 
time,” answered Harry. ‘‘ And won’t it 
be stupid for him to lie there so long? 
and to-morrow is Thanksgiving, too. I 
say, what can we do for him to-morrow, 
boys ?” 

** Just what we're all trying to think,” 
came dejectedly from Charlie. ‘* Dick’s 
quiet any time, and he’s awfully hard to 
talk to now since he’s laid up; we can’t 
amuse him much that way.” 

** Charlie,” exclaimed Ned, ‘‘ here comes 
your sister down the street. Ask her, 
won't you. She’ll know of something we 
can do.” 

A tall, pretty girl in a gray suit, with 
astrakhan hat and muff to match, was 
walking briskly toward the boys; she 
stopped as she reached them, and spoke 
to them : ; 

‘* How very sober you all look ! Is there 
some weighty society matter under dis- 
cussion ?” 

‘-No; harder than that,” answered her 
brother. ‘‘ You tell her about it, Harry.” 

‘You see,” began Harry, hesitatingly, 
as he gazed admiringly at the bright face 
looking earnestly down into his, ‘to- 
morrow’s Thanksgiving, and we boys 
want to do something to make it lively for 
Dick Burton. He’s sick, you know. I 
mean he broke his leg last week, and he 
can’t move himself a bit. We can’t think 
of a thing to dothat he would like ; can’t 
you tell us something?” he finished, with 
an appealing look in his boyish face. 

**You didn’t tell her who Dick is,” 
broke in Bert. ‘‘Shecan’t tell us what to 
do unless she knows him, or knows some- 
thing about him.” 

** But I am well acquainted with Dick,” 
said Miss Allen, smiling at Harry. ‘You 
see, Bert, I know more people than you 
think I do.” 

‘Oh! I know you know lots of people 
—and things, too,” exclaimed Bert, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘But I didn’t think you knew 
Dick.” . . é 

‘*IT have just come from there,” said 
Miss Allen, quietly. ‘‘ And while I was 
there I read Dick a story—that is, a part 
of one—‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ I am 
going to finish it for him to-morrow morn- 
ing before church.” 

‘* That’s all right for you to do, Helen,” 
said her brother. ‘‘But we boys can’t 
read well enough, and what’s more we 
couldn’t sit still to rad a whole story 
through, I don’t believe. I couldn’t, any- 
way. Could you, boys?” 

**No!” came in an emphatic chorus 
from the other three. 

**T will tell you what I think would be 
a very nice idea, that is for you to take 
Dick his Thanksgiving dinner. I am quite 
sure from what I saw to-day, and from 
what Annie said in answer to my ques- 
tions, that they won’t have anything more 
than a very plain dinner to-morrow. 
Annie is very proud, tho; you would 
have to manage it so as not to hurt her 
feelings.” 

**How do you mean, Helen? for us to 
take it to him all cooked?” asked Charlie, 
while the other boys waited anxiously for 
her reply. 

‘Yes, certainly. Annie is too tired and 
too busy to prepare at this late hour, 
what you would send. Besides, the fun 
to you and Dick, too, would be in making 
it a surprise to him.” 

* That's so!” exclaimed the boys, 
brightening. 

‘** Now, there are just four of you, and 
a dinner of four courses would be nice. 
We are going to have oyster soup first, 
Charlie might take that ; and another of 
you take the roast turkey and vegetables, 
another the dessert, pie or pudding, or 
both, and the fourth, apples, nuts, etc. 
How would that plan do?” 

“Splendid!” ‘Just 


the thing?’ 


‘He'll think it’s fun!” came from the 
three boys, while Ned shouted enthusi- 
astically : 

‘* Didn’t I tell you she'd fix usall right? 
Wish I had a sister !” 

Miss Allen laughed as she left them; 
she appreciated the boy’s hearty admira- 
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tion of her, but it was no new thing ; she “‘ Nothing, only it’s so jolly to have you 
had always been a favorite with her | here. I only wish Ned and Bert would 


brother's friends. 

An eager discussion followed her de- 
parture, the result of which was that 
Charlie and Harry were appointed as a 
committee to call on Dick that afternoon. 
In some way, they were to manage to 








see Annie and let her into the secret. 
Then they were all to meet at Ned’s house 
in the evening and arrange the various de- 
tails of the plan. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned colder than 
the preceding day, but clear and bright ; 
such a day as makes one cheerful and 
hopeful in spite of the most discouraging 
circumstances. Dick Burton and his 
sister had spent the first really comforta- 
ble night since the boy’saccident. Before 
this, the pain in the knitting bone had 
kept Dick awake the greater part of every 
night. And when he was lying awake 
suffering, his sister could not sleep. This 
morning they both awoke refreshed and 
happy, despite their straitened circum- 
stances. 

‘** Annie, it doesn’t make so much differ- 
ence if we don’t have a Thanksgiving 
dinner to-day ; we'll make it up next 
year,” said Dick, as Annie took away the 
tray on which she had brought him his 
frugal breakfast. 

**It doesn’t matter at all, dear, except 
for you,” replied his sister. 

‘““You mean it doesn’t matter at all for 
me, or that is what you should mean. I 
have been a selfish old idiot, Nan, not to 
see that you were doing outside work so 
I might stay in school.’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean you should find it out 
at all; and you wouldn’t if this accident 
had not laid you up and made you as curi- 
ous as a girl about matters that don’t con- 
cern you.” Annie laid her hand caress- 
ingly on her brother’s curly head as she 
spoke. 

‘* Dick,” she continued, ‘‘ wouldn’t it 
have been nice, if we could have done it, 
to invite your four classmates here to take 
dinner with us to-day ? We could have had 
the table set here close by your lounge, 
you know, and we would have had such a 
nice time !” 

* Wouldn’t it have been jolly!” ex- 
claimed Dick, with glistening eyes. 

‘““We might make believe,” went on 
Annie. I'll pullthe table up here about 
dinner time, and set it for six of us, 
Then,if any of the boys do happen to 
come in, we can ask them to sit down 
and eat some apples with us, at any rate.” 

Annie was still standing at the head of 
the lounge so the boy could not see her 
face, else he might have suspected some- 
thing. As it was, the idea took his fancy; 
and he simply thought how kind his sister 
was to do so much just to please and 
entertain him. 

About half-past two the table was all 
ready, spread for six; and very inviting 
it looked with the fine ‘tablecloth and 
napkins , and pretty glass and china. For, 
tho the children were now in very 
straitened circumstances, before their 
parents died they had lived as well as 
any family in the village; and Annie 
had kept part of her mother’s stock of 
housekeeping articles carefully put out of 
the way of every-day wear. Dick lay 
watching his sister’s movements with his 
gray eyes full of interest. 

**How nice it does look, Annie. If 
none of the boys do come in, we can have 
our own little lunch here together, can’t 
we?” 

** Certainly we can ; but I have a fancy 
some one will come.” 

‘‘Guess you're right,” cried Dick. 
‘“‘There comes Charlie, now. I just saw 
his head pass the window.” 

‘Pll go and let him in,” remarked An- 


nie, ‘I think the outside door is locked.” 
A moment later, Charlie entered. 
“Hallo, Dick! How do you feel to- 


day ?” was his rather abrupt salutation. 
‘“*Oh! I’m better; my Jeg doesn’t hurt 
much now. I was just wishing some of 
you boys would come in and have some 
apples with us. Annie set the table so we 
could make believe you were all coming. 


Why, here’s Harry, too!” as the door 
opened to admit another comer. 

**What have you been mying shee 
Harry ?” demanded the boy, as he came 
up to Dick’s couch, 








come, tvo.” 

*« It rather looks as tho your wish would 
be fulfilled,” remarked Harry, as follow- 
ing a confused sound of voices and stamp- 
ing of feet in the hall, the room door 
opened to admit the two remaining ones 
of the quintet. 

‘‘ We're just in time for dinner, are 
we?’ asked Ned, while Bert demanded : 

‘Why didn’t you invite us, too, Dick ?” 

“*T didn’t invite anybody,” said Dick, 
laughing. Then, his face growing sud- 
denly sober, he added: ‘“‘I was wishing 
this morning that we could have invited 
you all here to dinner, and sister Annie 
said she would set the table, so it would 
look as if you were coming ; and then, if 
you did happen to, why we could give you 
some apples, any way. You see,” rather 
hesitatingly, “‘ Annie had so much to do 
to take care of me that she couldn’t cook 
much of a dinner to-day.” 

While Dick was speaking, the other 
boys had exchanged sundry quiet but ex- 
pressive glances among themselves— 
glances which meant sympathy for Dick, 
approval of Annie’s good management of 
tbe surprise in store for him, and also, 
last but not least, satisfaction in their own 
part of the surprise. Almost at the mo- 
ment Dick finished speaking Annie came 
into the room with a tureen of smoking 
hot oyster’soup. Without a word of ex- 
planation to Dick,she placed it on the 
table, and invited the boys to take seats. 
So they sat down, Harry and Charlie in 
the seats nearest the couch, opposite each 
other, Ned and Bert next on opposite sides, 
and at the end opposite Dick, Annie took 
her seat. Dick could do nothing but look 
in surprise at the performance. The boys 
were rattling away about skating and 
coasting, and presently, without asking 
any questions regarding the unexpected 
appearance of the soup, Dick joined in 
the conversation. But he opened his eyes 
still wider when,after they had finished the 
oysters, Harry and Charlie jumped up and 
took off the soup tureen and plates and 
disappeared toward the kitchen. Pres- ~ 
ently, they placed on the table—after sev- 
eral disappearances and returns—a beauti- 
fully browned turkey, with all the vegeta- 
bles, cranberry sauce and celery appropri- 
ate toa Thanksgiving dinner. Annie laugh- 
ingly gave up her seat to Charlie, insist- 
ing that he should do the carving. He 
asserted with truth that he had never done 
such a thing ; but he succeeded in givin 
them all just the part they wanted onl 
plenty of it; so what did it matter if the 
fowl was cut in a manner to shock a pro- 
fessional carver? The fun his failure 
caused to himself and the assembled com- 
pany was worth ten times more to them 
than skillful carving would have been. I 
would not dare to say how long a time 
they spent over this second course; but 
when it was finished Bert and Ned re- 
moved the remains of it and brought on 
pumpkin and mince pies and cheese, and 
tinally placed on the center of the table 
two large glass dishes, one filled with ap- 
ples and oranges, the other with nuts. 

After the first involuntary opening of 
his eyes at the beginning of the dinner, 
Dick had made no sign of surprise, but kept 
up the gay, rapid talk that boys delight 
in, When the pie was eaten, and over the 
nuts the company had grown alittle quiet 
for a moment, he could stand it no longer. 

‘“* Annie,” he exclaimed, suddenly, paus- 
ing with a nut-meat half raised to his 
mouth, ** did you invite these boys here 
after ail, and not tell me of it?” 

**No,” she replied, ‘‘I told you the 
truth. I gave no invitations, and expect- 
ed to have only a plain dinner to-day—- 
that is, I did expect so until yesterday 
afternoon.” 

Dick looked inquiringly and soberly at 
the boys. He knew it must be all right in 
some way if Annie had consented to the 
plan ; but he did not quite understand it. 

** You see, Dick,” Charlie answered in 
reply to the look, ‘‘ we were sure Annie 
had too much to do to cook an extra din- 
ner to-day, and we all thought it would be 
such fun to come and take it with you, so 
we thought we'd make it a surprise if 
Annie would help us.” : 

“And she did splendidly,” laughed 
Harry. ‘‘Had the table all ready for us 
when we came in !” 

** And Dick never guessed a thing,” said 
Ned, between rather large mouthfuls of 


ge. 

A full description of how the dinner 
was put up and brought to the house, had 
to be given before Dick was satisfied. All 
the conversation had interfered so much 
with the dinner that it was quite dusk be- 
fore they thought they had fully eaten 
enough nuts. So dark, indeed, it was, that 
they did not notice a figure pass the win- 
dow, and knew nothing of the doctor's 
approach until he appeared in their midst. 

‘* What’s all this—what’s all this?” he 
growled in a gruff voice that would have 
alarmed the boys if they had not been 
well acquainted with him. ‘‘ Brazil nuts, 
English walnuts, hickory nuts and all the 
rest of an enormous dinner, I sup 


Are you trying to kill my patient ?”’ 
“Trying to help you, Doctor,” mur- 
tor’ sharp _— cbt boy : = 
38 ears caught wo 
** You are, are you?” he said, with a 
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im face, but twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Well, I. PUZZLEDOM. DOUBLE ACROTIC. 
en't thank ou for your help. When IT e: eae 
need it Pil ict you know. Now pack off Communications for this department should be ad- Sata ; 
home every one of you, and don’t you | ‘esed “Puzzles,” Tax IxpEPENDENT, New York Whia 20 Ibs 

“ “st iM —ione 1 > Your doctor 
come near Dick again till day after to- monies Guesemes ¥ ° k E rc: 
morrow. ° J ! will tell you 

** Oh, Doctor !” "exclaimed a chorus of Commence the right-hand rhomboid with RaiN f 7 - 
voices, “ you don’t ””— the first letter of the upper word. across. Kii1TtT O it is the 

“Yes, Ldo, mean just what Isay. It | Then the next two down, then the next DIAMOND REMAINDERS. di 
will take him — day A owen to get | three and so on B safest diet 
over all this stuffing and excitement.” : ‘ 

Finding he was in earnest the boys took Commence the left-hand rhomboid with 5s — t thal for baby 
leave, the doctor calling out to them as the last letter of the upper word, then the B.— Bs. = = 
they left the room : next two down, then the next three and so B-EAGuLE-_—sS§S 

‘Now, mind, don’t you let me catch | forth. M = U z E a s 
any of you here again before Saturday !” The upper word from left to right is bas = 

he. Fag real rego oc gal ~~ on notices, from right to left is a rowel. L 

ease the 8 so muc e é ’ 

n supposed ; they had accomplished all aan aor ne ag night 4 <a - CORKSCREW. 
they had undertaken to do. And as for | "@™©: % common, 4, a mistake; 9, one A e 
Dick, whether he was stronger than the who uses a needle. ; P a iz 
doctor thought him, or whether the en- Down: 1, A consonant ; 2, a conjunction ; f o 
forced quiet of the intervening day un- | 3, a constellation; 4, other; 5, sharp goods; t R t 
did all the harmful effects of the dinner, | 6, an animal; 7, depressed; 8, a musical i CG ys 
I cannot tell you. But it is certain that, | term; 9, a consonant. aa kh 
on Saturday, when the boys came, as} rertnand rhomboid across: 2, House- o De 
they said, to make their dinner-call, they sioliliiedilies: 1h tek eens « Menlo if Inn 
found him better than since his accident, | 20°C 80CS; » to Speak ; 4, being in the ca ae 
And to this day, tho the boys are boys no | °f the leg; 5, a shining hard substance arc 
longer, no one of them can recall a jollier | affected by heat. t O o 
Thanksgiving Day than the one on which Down: 1, A consonant; 2,a prefix; 3, a 4 E Z 
they gave Dick such a surprise. constellation; 4, refuse of hay, etc.; 5, a 

oaR 

New YORK City. Latin proper name ; 6, withered ; 7, a small Pp, E t 

nail animal ; 8, an exclamation ; 9, a consonant. oe 
PEBBLES, DOUBLE DIAMOND 

As paradoxical as it may appear, the One Word, cS Te EA. A dainty new book, 7he Baby, by the 
oarsman gets ahead by going backward.— . best authorities on baby life, free to every 
Puck, * + # mother who sends her address and mentions 

* © &© & & this magazine. 

....Justice-O’ Halloran: “ Have you any Ay a THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY 
children, Mrs. Kelly?” Mrs, Kelly: “I ‘ 973 Wenven %., New York. 
hov two living an’ wan married.’’—Puck. = ENO SB Ee EE eee 

.... Those who would read Nature’s open =e j 
book in meadow and woods have an extra ** # @ @ Unlike the Dutch Process 
facility at present. She is herselt turning * % % No Alkalies 

.—Philadelphia L x * 
ae 5 opened L IF YOU WISH your infant to be 


...“* I!wonder whether hanging is a pain- 
ful death ? Some people say it isn’t at all 
so.” “It must be. Doesn’t everybody say 
that there is nothing so painful as sus- 
pense ?”’—Pick-Me-Up 

....Go, take it forth to solitude, 
That jestlet once so cherished. 
Its summer course it has pursued ; 
The ice-cream joke has perished. 
—Washington Star. 


...“*IT wondah, now, where I got these 
five single cents, doncher know,’’ said Gos- 
lin, as he drew forth some small cash from 
his pocket ‘ You must have changed your 
mind,” suggested Dolley.—Harper’s Bazar. 


...“‘How on earth did Hilow get to be 
such a favorite with Mrs. Small? He doesn’t 
pay his board in advance, does he?” ‘No; 
he’s always two weeks behind : but he fre- 
quently asks for a second helping of 
prunes,’’—Life. 


....The difference between a crowded 
house before which a procession is passing 
and the occupants of a dentist’s waiting 
room is this: In the former there is a face 
in every pane; in the latter a pain in every 
face.—Boston Transcript. 


....“‘Umbrellas Recovered,” read Smythe, 
from a placard in the window of a Boston 
store; and then he went in and asked the 
proprietor how much he would charge to 
recover the gold-headed, silk umbrella that 
he lost at the Mechanics Fair.—Somerville 
Journal. 


...’‘A torchlight parade reminds me so 
much of Wagner’s operas,’’ he said to his 
companion, as they stood watching the 
marchers pass by. “Why?” she asked. 
“ Because the drums play such a prominent 
part,” he replied.—The Worcester Evening 
Gazette. 


-.«.-Newly Arrived Spirit (fresh from 
college); ‘‘ Who is that distiuguished look- 
ing personage with the crowd of eager lis- 
teners about him? Guide: “That is Eu- 
clid, the great mathematician.” Newly 
Arrived Spirit (with sudden alarm): “Say, 
where am Lat ?”—Chicago Tribune. 


.... Little Dorothy, who was playing with 
her kitten one day, turned to her mamma 
and said: ‘‘ Where will my kitten go when 
it dies?” Her mamma, for lack of a better 
answer, said: “‘You had better ask your 
papa.” “Oh, yes!’ said Dorothy, “ that is 
too hard a question for ladies to answer.” 


-++-On Wednesday morning, after the 
recent election, the freshman class, anxious 
to kill time, had planned to draw the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics into a political dis- 
cussion. They began by asking : “‘ Professor, 
please state what you think of the recent 
political upheaval.” “ I think it isa change 
from a positive to a negative quantity,” an- 
Swered the Professor, gravely ; and, without 
cracking «a smile, he continued: “Mr. A. 
will begin the lesson by explaining arith- 
metical progression when the common dif 
ference is negative, 








1, A consonant; 2, an exclamation; 3, a 
man’s name; 4, the whole; 5, a vowel. 
II. 
1, A consonant: 2, a kitchen utensil; 3, a 
woman's nickname; 4, altho; 5, a vowel. 
The whole word, an explanation of the 
reason of things. 


HALF SQUARE. 


x 


ail -al all oll ol 


Rae & & 


* 
* 
* a 
* * * & 

1, A consonant; 2,an exclamation ; 3, a 
body of water; 4, clamorous ; 5, a game ; 6, 
a capital city of England. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 17Tu. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


Baden 
Dender 
Dernis 
Nisi 
Ibi 
Biel 
Elba 
Basel 
Selle 
Lehigh 
POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLA- 
TIVES. 

Lea, leer, least. Low, lore, lost. Sea, 
seer, seest. Pea, peer, pest. Tea, tier, test. 
Bean, boar, boast. , deer, deist. Roe, 
rower, roast. We, weir, west. Ye, year, 


yeast. May, mayor, mast. 








MADAME PORTER'S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _ased_ fer 

WOKE than 40 YER RS 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 





Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 


Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 


Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
illon, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 
fully packed in glass stopped 
bottles. Seld by Druggists. 
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SILENCE CLOTH. 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 





been an inter ned. to be arranged ween 
the linen and table board. The introduction of this 
table- is recognized as filling a -felt want, 
Unlike canton flannel table-cov: it will not 
adhere to polished dining-boards, Is of 
ited bleached musi) 





ail n, padded with white - 
ing, and well bound, is adapted for use in pri- 
vate houses and hotels. 
r sizes as follows: Widths, M, 
: ae: Ne ’ 32, S'S, 9 BS teehen, Ter 
sale at prominent dry 8 houses. 
d information may be had from 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cer. Laight & Varick Sts... N. ¥. City. 






























well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 

Book for MOTHERS, 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, ” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOL! BER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 





HRA TI BETTER THAN WEHKALTH,— 


Valuable «formation sent to all wearers of \rtt- 
cla) Feet! upon the receipt of postage. [ir W E. 
DUNN Gi Lexington Ave fur Pth st NV 





CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


AND 
GREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Map Tels Is Own Story 


Nn INNEAPO.W.S 
Relist. PAUL 





LAKE MIGHICAN> 











But it may be well to add that it is a map of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rallway, which road 
is the only one over which Electric Lighted, Steam 
Heated, Vestibule Trains—magnificently equipped- 
are run every day between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Panl, and Minneapolis (with a through sleeping-car 
to Portland, Ore.), and also between Chicago, Sioux 
City, and Omaha. 

In each sleeping-car berth there is an electric 
reading-lamp, which no other Western line uses, and 
itis the greatest invention of the present progressive 
age. Itis hardly necessary to say that our Dining- 


Cars are the finest in the worid, but we make the as- 
sertion without fear of contradiction. 

BE. F. RICHAKDSON, General Agent Pass. Dept. 
381 Broadway, New York. : 
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Other Chemicals 
= are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. canenitilinmeataiiy 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


RICHARDSON ~ 
& MORGAN CO., 


982 Beekman Street, 
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NEW YORE. 


CY ciox. 
FURNAces, 


RANCES, Etc. 
THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 
SEND POR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


GLENWOOD 








RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 





WEIR STOVE 00, - Taunton Mags 
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GRAND 
PIANOS 

































UPRIGHT — 
_ PIANOS 











The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the 
best instruments at present made, exported to and sold 
in all art centres of the globe, endorsed and 
preferred for private and public use 
by the greatest living artists. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HIS MAJESTY EMPEROR WILLIAM IL OF GERMANY, 
By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 


manufacturer Wituiam Sremway, the head of the house 





















































of Steinway & Sons, New York, piano 








manufacturer to 






















































































Steinway & Sons 


Beg further to announce that by Royal 
Warrants dated respectively May 
29, June 18, and Oct. 4, 1890, 
they were honored by the 
appointments of Piano 
Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 




































































AND 














. THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 



































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
































STHINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 






































EUROPEAN 


STEINWAY HALL, 


15 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Nene Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 







































Weekly Market Review 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 14th, 1892.) 
TEA.—New crop Japan, 16@30c.; Formosa, 19-' 
@42c.; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuchau, 18@28c. 
COFFEE.—Java is quoted at 23@29c.; Mara- 
caibo, 16@22c.; Laguayra, 16@22c.; Mocha, 21@- 
24c.; Brazil, 184@15c. 

SUGAR.—There is very little business tran- 
sacted in raw sugar, and refined is quiet and 
steady. Crushed and cut loaf are quoted at 
5 5-16@5'4c.; granulated, 434@4%c,: powdered, 
418-16@5c.; Mould * A,” 5@5c.; Columbia “A,” 
444@4 11-l6c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are lower than last week on medium and 
light weights. Heavy carcasses are selling for 
7@74c. per lb.; medium at 734@8c.; and light, 
844@8lgc. Dressed mutton is slow at 6@8c. for 
common to good quality, with choice stock at 
sec. Best Chicago dressed is quoted at 8@8kc. 
Dressed lambs are worth mainly 7@9c. Dressed 
calves are firmer and in good demand. Country 
dressed veals are 7@10éc., and little calves 5@6c. 
City dressed veals are 8@11éc., with extra car- 
casses at 12c. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is more active and in 
steady demand. Outside quotations place mess 
at $12.25@12.50 for old, and $13.25@13.75 for new. 
Family mess is $18.50@19; short clear, $15.70@ 
15.75. Beef is in moderate demand at former 
prices. Extra mess, $6@6.75; family, $8@10 
extra India mess, $11@13.50. Cut meats are 
moderately active and steady. Pickled bellies 
are quoted at 834@9c.; pickled hams, 10@10éc. ; 
smoked, 11@11éc.; pickled shoulders, 84@8c. ; 
smoked. 9@944c. Beef hams are dull and un- 
changed at $14 here and $13 in the West. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour trade moves 
in sympathy with wheat, and the great quanti- 
ties of the latter actually in sight make dealers 
anxious to dispose of goods. The exports of flour 
from the Atlantic seaboard have been extraor- 
dinary, and since the Ist of September the pro- 
portion of flour received in England from Amer- 
ica is fully 50% over the average of two preceding 
years. City mill extra is quoted at $4.25@4.35 for 
the West Indies; patents, $4.50@4.75; spring 
wheat patents, $4.25@4.85; spring and winter 
straights, $3.65@4.10. Buckwheat flour is quiet 
at $1.75@1.90. Rye flour steady at $3.35@3.45. 
Corn meal is quiet at $2.85@3 for Western, and 
$3 for Brandywine. 

GRAIN AND CORN.—Last Thursday the 
Government crop report was issued for Novem- 
ber, and it reduced the estimates of wheat, corn 
and cotton so that it materially advanced their 
prices. Wheat, as the result, jumped up 1% 
cents per bushel, but the extraordinary visible 
supply in this country and Canada kept prices 


from going higher. The actual wheat ceo fond 
sight is not only great, 9 it constantly in- 
creases. Last week, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the supply increased 2,774,000 bushels, and 

215,000 bushels; and the Pacific Coast stocks 


of wheat advanced 856, 000 bushels. Corn alone 


Y6c. per bushel. ae rices for spot wheat 
are not high, oa wet is doubtful. No. 3 red is 
roth 4c.; No. pag spring, Sasitac.; : 


c. There has been > 
eet on hay, ae No. 1 at 85c., and a 


W@75ec. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The receipts of 
butter have been very liberal, and yet high 
rades have been scarce so that in the face of 
rge wapplios ios the gad for fancy quality have 
advance hoice Western creamery has 
vanced to 8lc., and fine Elgin goods command 
3c. The cause of this is attributed to the 
quality of feed that dairymen are giving tot vir 
cows. Firsts are reaching well UP» and are now 
quoted as high as 29c., with es at 27 
une { 8 and hel fresh stock move 


grades decline to By 


POULTRY tee ner —The poultry es 
has partly recovered from last week’s break, an: 
both live fowls and chickens are selling for toe 
10}¢c., and old roosters at 6c. Westerns live tur- 
_keys are lic., and some prime stock at 12' 
Fat ducks and geese are in demand at former 

prices. Dressed chickens are higher than last 
reek at 10@12c., but fowls have not recovered 
above 94@10%c. A few dressed turkeys are 
being stored for holids trade, but they are as 

et very scarce. Dres: ducks are ppd at 

6@lic. for Eastern spring, and 9@12c mixed 
Western. Spring geese are firm at = Eggs 
have advanced to 28c. per doz. for new laid East- 
ern, and 26@27c, for fresh Western. Limed are 
worth 19%@20c., and icehouse 18@2l1c. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples are held high under small arrivals, prime 
to rg | going at 83@9}4c. Sun-dried are slow at 
5@6: or fancy. Chops are quiet at 2@2%4c. 
Peaches are slowat 11@l3c. for fancy, and stock 
is small. Small dried fruits are in little demand. 
Fresh apples have advanced a ws 
Kin; uoted at $3@4 bbl. ; 

1 reenings, $2. 3.50. Gra 


$i 2. pes a 
arg tiful, with B 5-tb ‘Tecksta @ Delawares at 15@ 
Niagaras, 11@18c. ; Oawsabes and Concords 
at 10@l11c. Cranbe berries are firmer at $1.75@2 
Tt crate,and quinces at $3@4.50 per bbl. Flori- 
a oranges are $1.75@3 per box. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.--White 


tatoes are 
n bulk, and 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more’ valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE CREAMERY: ITS BENEFITS 
AND DEFECTS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


MUcH has been said and written to prove 
that the commercial creamery or butter 
factory was the one thing needed to make 
the dairy interest profitable in any given 
locality. Ihave been rather a convert to 
that theory myself, with some limitations 
and mental reservations ; but a recent trip 
through a great dairy region, where many 
creameries were standing idle, led me to 
question if an unconditional advocacy of 
them was at all warranted by the facts. 
Having the opportunity for an investiga- 
tion right at home, I have availed myself of 
it for the benefit of the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and hope to present some mat- 
ter that may be of value to communities 
contemplating the erection of factories. 
The idea of a central factory in which the 
work of the many home dairies of a com- 
munity might be centralized, and so con- 
ducted with greater economy, and to the 
end that a better and more uniform prod- 
uct might be secured, is a most excellent 
one. It is the same principle of centraliza 
tion which has been so successfully applied 
in other branches of labor and manufac- 
ture. 

The idea is a comparatively new one, as 
related to any department of farm manage- 
ment and practice; and this is about the 
only line upon which it has developed to 
any considerable extent. 

The first factory was started in Central 
New York, and I think somewhere in the 
neighborhood of forty years ago, altho I 
have not now the data at hand to verify 
this. It does not particularly matter. The 
great developmeat has been within the past 
ten years, and it has been stimulated by 
abnormal and unhealthy means. 

The old-fashioned, slow, safe method of 
developing a new industry or new line of 
practice ina rural community, was first to 
feel the need of it, next to investigate, and 
third to adopt it. But now we see a re- 
versal of these steps; and the creamery is 
often built before its need is felt, before any 
thorough investigation of the subject has 
been made, and before the community is at 
all ready for it or the conditions such as to 
make it at all a success, 

This is brought about by certain makers 
of creamery machinery and appliances who 
employ agents to go about and work up 
interest in the matter, in order that they 
may sell their wares. These agents usually 
have but one object in view, and that is to 
make a sale at the highest possible price, 
without any regard to the probable ultimate 
success of the venture. 

As they induce the purchasers to buy a 
much more expensive plant than can possi- 
bly be required, the enterprise is handi- 
capped from the start by having too large a 
capital to earn interest upon. A complete 
outfit for a butter and cheese factory, hav- 
ing the most approved machinery and equal 
to handling the milk of eight hundred cows, 
should not cost at the outside over twenty- 
five hundred dollars. But, through the 
misrepresentation of agents, twice this sum 
is usually expended. 

To keep the cost of the plant within 
bounds is a first necessity, if the enterprise 
is to succeed. Another point of equal im- 
portance is to have enough patrons pledged 
to insure that the creamery may be run 
constantly, and to something near its full 
capacity ; otherwise the cost of operation 
will be unduly large in proportion to the 
product, and of course neutralize such profit 
as might otherwise be possible. 

This may be shown by a glance at the 
financial operations of the creamery which 
I have to-day visited. 

Two thousand (2,000) pounds of milk per da) 
are being received, for which lc. per pound is 
GUNG PRIA, COMA. 5 .c0csvicccacccccsscccees $20 00 
Cost of operating, per day (about).......... 3 00 
Int. on investment ($5,000@67) (say)......... 100 
Depreciation—estimated 10¢ 1 





$25 50 
Something less than ninety ponnds of 
butter per day is being made, which is sell- 
ing at 26 cents. Receipts—about—$23.00. 
This leaves a balance on the wrong side. 
With very little additional expense ten 
thousand pounds of milk could be handled. 
Then the receipts would be increased to 
$115.00, while the expenditures would be 
represented by about $105.50, leaving a fair 
margin of profit. If the charges for inter- 





estand depreciation were also accumulating 
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on an investment only half as large, as 
should be the case, the result would be very 
satisfactory indeed. 

The concern which I am using as an ob- 
ject lesson is a. stock company, owned in 
part by business men in the town, and 
partly by the farmers who contribute the 
milk. Iam inclined to think that this is 
not the best plan. The farmers are natu- 
rally more concerned about the price paid 
for milk than anything else. This is a pres- 
ent consideration; future dividends are at 
the best problematical and some distance 
away. Neither do they care greatly about 
the quality of the milk which they furnish. 
Other stockholders consider these matters 
from their own standpoint, which is purely 
a business one, and has to do—as has all 
manufacturing—with questions of low cost 
and a good quality of product. 

-A creamery should be either purely co- 
operative or purely commercial, and the 
first is better than the last. Let the farm- 
ers be the owners, and let their interests be 
as nearly as possible in proportion to the 
amount of milk which each shall supply. 
Then each one will find it to his advantage 
to keep up a full and regular delivery of 
milk, in order that the factory may be run 
with the greatest economy. The price paid 
for milk will not matter much, as low prices 
will mean larger dividends, in which each 
will share in due proportion. It will be to 
the interest of all to induce their neighbors 
to become members and patrons of the as- 
sociation, in order to extend the business 
and lessen the percentage of expenses. 

A present trouble with many factories is 
that no one makes it his duty to educate 
farmers as to the benefits of the creamery, 
or the benefits which might be possible 
were it operated to its full capacity, and so 
there is no growth. The creamery at this 
place is now receiving two thousand pounds 
of milk per day. Eariier in the season it 
worked nearly seven thousand pounds. 
The decrease is due largely to the change of 
season. Cows have shrunk in their milk 
and gone dry, until some of the patrons 
had not enough inilk to warrant coning in 
daily, especially the more distant ones. 

Winter dairying has never been practiced 
to any large extent in this section ; and no 
person had sufficient interest or fore- 
thought to prepare for it, in order that the 
creamery might run through the winter. 
Almost the only thought was to have a 
place where the summer’s bountiful milk 
supply could be readily disposed of. Con- 
sequently the receipts have already (October 
26th) fallen to a point where the factory 
cannot be operated profitably; and the first 
cold snap will contract the supply still 
further until finally work will be stopped. 
When once the factory is closed for the 
winter, the chances are against its ever 
being reopened. This is the history of 
hundreds of creameries all through the 
country. If it could be run_ steadily 
through the winter farmers would come to 
see and believe that it was a permanent 
concern, and prepare to supply. it accord- 
ingly. How little they are now prepared 
to do this, may be seen from the fact that, 
while it has had thus far through the sea- 
son more than one hundred different 
patrons, not one of them has a silo—that 
first requisite for successful winter dairy- 
ing; and this, altho in the fertile Miami 
Valley, in the richest of the great corn- 
growing belt. ; . 

Then, to retrace our steps a little, it is 
important in establishing a creamery to 
arrange not only that there shall be a suffi- 
cient number of patrons contributing, but 
that they shall agree to supply a sufficient 
amount of milk throughout the year to 
keep the factory running steadily. The 
best profit will be found in this, not only 
for the factory, but for the individual, as 
the best prices for dairy products are 
obtained in the winter. 

By having the entire interests in the 
hands of the contributors, it will be much 
easier to introduc? the use of the milk 
tester. It is something of a task to edu- 
cate most communities up to accepting 
this, and the only way to do this is to prove 
to each man that it will be to his individual 
profit. It is to the profit of every thor- 
oughly good dairyman, and it will help 
others to become such who are not already. 
It may be safely asserted that those who 


. Tefuse to accept the milk tester are either 


dishonest or are consciously furnishing 
poor milk, and are unwilling to make such 
changes in their herds and methods of 
practice as would enable them to supply 
better milk. The only right way to buy 
milk for butter making is upon the test of 
its butter content. And any other method 
than this works injustice to those who 
furnish the best. 

There is a tester in the creamery here, but 
‘8 verdict has nui yet been accepted by the 
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patrons. The consequence is that milk 
which has varied in the percentage of its 
butter pats from 1.6 to 4.5 has been received 
and paid for at the same price. It is per- 
haps needless to say that one of these had 
either known the touch of the skimmer, or 
had been in undue proximity to the pump. 
The creamery should be, and is in many 
communities, an educating force. It em- 
phasizes the value of good stock, of good 
care and good feeding. Even here, with the 
apparently negative results that I have 
mentioned, there is already a perceptible 
tendency toward better dairy practices. 
Good cows are being sought for, and better 
prices for them are the rule. If the creamery 
should continue in operation through the 
winter it would probably receive next 
spring as much as ten thousand pounds of 
milk per day, and farmers, seeing the indi- 
cations of permanency, would fall into line 
for its permanent support. But while the 
element of uncertainty predominates they 
will not make the changes in their farm 
practice which are necessary to this end. 

That the creamery is a source of profit to 
the farmers who patronize it hardly admits 
of discussion. The average price of milk 
may be put at about ninety cents per one 
hundred pounds. This would produce four 
and one-half pounds of butter which would 
have to sell at twenty cents in order to bring 
as much money. The average farm dairy 
does not produce twenty cent butter. The 
labor of handling the milk and butter in 
the home dairy is much greater than tbat 
of bringing it tothe factory. To be sure, 
when butter is made upon the farm the 
skim milk remains for feeding; but the 
patrons have the privilege of taking home 
the skim milk—when same is not used for 
cheese—at the merely nominal price of one 
cent per gallon. This, by the way,is an 
item of receipts that I have not given in my 
figures above. But it will not alter, but 
rather intensify the point, that the profit to 
the factory increases with the amount of 
milk handled. 

Another way in which the creamery is of 
advantage to the farmer is that it gives 
him a cash market for his dairy product. 
Country butter is rarely sold for cash, but 
is taken to the town or village grocery and 
“traded,” or else applied on an antique 
“store bill.” In either case the farmer 
pays the grocer for taking it, allowing him 
a commission of fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. from the market price. The merchant 
is not to be blamed for this; couvtry but- 
ter is a drug in most markets, but the 
dealer must take it or lose his customer 

The leading grocery merchant of our 
town congratulated himself upon the estab- 
lishment of the creamery, because it had 
at once relieved him from this incubus. 

Ifa creamery expects to be a permanent 
success, it must turn out good butter from 
the start. Thisis just as necessary here as 
in the home dairy. Itis true that the mere 
fact that it is “creamery ” will cause it to 
sell for atime, but if the quality is not 
good both consumers and dealers will soon 
learn to avoid that particular brand. But 
even if it is very poor, it will not sell quite 
so low as poor dairy butter, yet low enough 
to totally annihilate the profit. While 
much of the quality depends upon cleanli- 
ness and the ability of the butter maker, 
more depends upon the farmers and the 
quality of the milk that they supply. A 
single careless patron can jeopardize the 
success of the whole, and so every batch of 
milk received should be carefully scruti- 
nized and tested, and there should be no 
hesitancy in rejecting any that is not of the 
required standard. 

With good milk to start with, it is a 
much more simple thing to make good but- 
ter on a large scale in the creamery than on 
asmall scale in the home dairy. There is 


but one person to handle it through all its 
stages, and that one person has nothing 
elseto do. The building is devoted to the 
one use, and the butter maker has not the 
household odors nor the flavors of a vegeta- 
ble cellar to contend with. There is no 
laborious setting and skimming of milk. 
As soon as the milk is received it is weighed 
and credited to the owner. The hour for 
receiving is seven A.M., and the milk from 
the night and morning milking is all 
brought in together. From the scale it is 
carried to the receiving vat, which in this 
factory has a capacity of six hundred gal- 
lons; as soon as a sufficient amount is on 
hand the separator is started and the milk 
is pumped into that. This separator is a 
*- Jumbo,’ having a capacity of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds per hour, and making six 
thousand to eight thousand revolutions per 
minute. This separates the cream from 
the milk at once, and much more effectually 
than it can be done by any system of cream 
raising. 

From the separator the skim milk is 
carried to the cheese vat by tin conductors, 
and the cream to the cream vat. Here it 
remains a hours to ripen, and is 
then churned. revolving churn with a 
capacity of two hundred pounds is used, 





and the operation of churning requires 
about one-half hour, 


— 


When cheese, one-half as much 
whole milk is added tothe skim milk in the 
cheese vat. Steam is introduced and the 
whole warmed upto a temperature of 86°. 
The color and rennet are then added and it 
is left to coagulate. Thenit is “cut up” 
(the technical term for working it in the 
vat), then further heated up to 96°, stirred 
and cooked, a process which requires two or 
three hours. ‘The whey is then drawn off, 
salt added at the rate of two pounds to the 
1,000 pounds of milk, and the cheese is 
ready for the press. Ten to eleven pounds 
of milk—one-halfskim and one-half whole— 
are required for a pound of cheese. 

At the best the margin upon the manu- 
facture of cheese is very close, and unless 
the factory can turn out an especially good 
article, upon which they may build a repu 
tation in the market, and so obtain a little 
more than the regular market price, it will 
usually pay best to confine the work wholly 
to butter making. If, however, our fac- 
tories would make a better article of cheese 
the market for that product could be greatly 
extended ; so much so, indeed, that it would 
give immediate occupation for more fac- 
tories, and a special extension of our dairy 
industry. A few years ago we were export- 
ing one hundred and twenty million pounds 
of cheese annually, and obtaining an aver- 
age price of nearly eleven cents per pound 
This has declined now to about eighty-eight 
million pounds, with a decline of two cents 
per pound in the price. 

Our exports of butter have also fallen 
from twenty million to seventeen million 
pounds, with a decline in price of three to 
five cents. This isa serious fact for our 
dairy interest, but it is not without expla- 
nation, and possible remedy. A communi- 
cation to our Department of Agriculture 
from the Home and Foreign Exchange of 
London, says: 


* The dairy products of the United States have 
been waning in popularity on the London mar- 
ket for some years past. . . . This is because 
of a distinct deterioration from the earlier 
standards. The United States Consul at Liver- 

ool sent a similar communication to Secretary 

usk last year, in which attention was called to 
the exportation from the United States of 
‘ filled cheese,’ and stating that the article is a 
compound of ‘skimmed milk and grease, such as 
old I utter, oleomargarine, or lard, stale butter,’ 
etc. 


This, of course, did not come from repu- 
table factories, por did it form any large 
portion of the American cheese upon the 

nglish market. But it was quite enough 
in quantity to break prices and destroy 
confidence, especially when to this was 
added a geveral decline in quality of the 
bona-fide product. 

The present policy of our Department of 
Agriculture embraces a wide and compre- 
hensive effort to extend the exportation of 
our agricultural products. These efforts 
will have no lasting success unless backed 
by the purity, quality and uniformity of 
the products themselves. While there 
should be always absolute honesty and the 
most careful attention to these points, fac- 
tories which put up dairy goods for export 
should see that only the most choice are 
permitted to go out for that trade. k 

Our Farmers’ Institutes are doing much 
to improve dairy methods, and to teach the 
value of the creamery. But we need to go 
further, and have such a system of dairy 
schools as has been effective in making 
Denmark the foremost dairy country in the 
world. 

The drudgery of the home dairy should 
be done away with. We have some fifteen 
million cows in this country, and we should 
have fifteen thousand factories in operatien 
to utilize the product. If we will make as 
good butter as Denmark does, as honest 
and uniform in anelity every pound can be 
sold at prices that wi I make the dairy one 
of the most profitable branches of the farm. 

As [have suggested, the best basis for the 
organization of the —". is that of a 
purely a factory. Then its func- 
tions may legitimately extended. The 
manager of the factory may become the 
agent of the patrons for the purchase of 
feeds, fertilizers and other materials which 
they use in large quantities, thus saving 
the middle-man’s profit. He may become 
the warehouseman and shipper for many of 
their farm products, thus handling them to 
better advantage than each could do indi- 
vidually ; and the creamery may serve as a 
nucleus for closer commercial and social 
relations, that will prove of great and last- 
ing advantage to the community. 


FRANKLIN, O. 
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The Remedial Table 
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CONSTIPATION 


and 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, removed 
by using 


Ayer sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T.A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Pant. Minn. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggistrc 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
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Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
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Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 
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A cream of tartar Baking kowder. Highest of 
allin leavening strength.—Latest United States 


Governmeni Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sella one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I. TEDFORD. 
Duluth, Mipn.., 
or R. T. HERNDON, Charleston, W. Va. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


UNION SQUARE. 


We don’t predict 
Ww INTER the cold weather to 
OVERCOATS. and more severe 


last, but it’s coming, 

each time. Heavy 
overcoats must be now taken 
into consideration. We are 
prepared for you, with an ex- 
tensive line made in Melton, 
Kersey, Beaver and Chinchilla 
cloths. Our double-breasted 
Melton, not too short, they 
are being worn rather iong, 
lined as you may wish, is the 
coming garment. 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 
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Watok cut te see what trade or petentes’ your”son 
is inclined to. He will succeed in that he likes 
best. If he wants a Scroll Saw, it indicates that he is 
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MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
93 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Carriages 


Of the latest designs, of the most 
elaborate finish, in large variety of 
styles, at prices the most reasonable, 


Broadway, 51st and 52d Streets, New York, 
State Street, corner Boerum Place, and 
Bedford Avenne, corner Atlantic, Brooklyn. 


Old people, in adopting 
Ridge’s Food as a 


daily diet, can maintain their 
vigor as in no other way. It 
does not cause distress, being 
thoroughly steam cooked. 
Sold by Druggists. Cans, 4 
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The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 
Keep your tiour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


aan Secure from 3. eet Dust: 
Dirt and V r 
This Flour cme is different 
from all others. It has a 
sliding door and. remo wable 
sieve, and is 
We refer to 


25, 50, 100 and 200 Ibs. always 
in’ stock. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


Or, on 
receipt of 


we will send direct from the 
factory the 50 pound bin here 
iNustrated, made of tin and 
neatly japanned. 


Royal Manufacturing Co. 
153-155 8. Jefferson St. 
___ Agents Wanted 
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O. Box 239. Siland 33 feaey St-s New fork. 


We BEN EDICT'S TIMES 


Diamonds and W Watches 
IMPORTERS AND ahitenaaeteinies. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 


Jewelry and Silverware. 


THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
jiece. Goes 
and flies 
around across the but- 

tonhole. 
Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 

perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, . 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
KSTABLISHED 1821. 





PA. B. aE. L GHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Idustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 








“"HenryClay’” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?’ With pleas- 
ure, Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


EDWINC. BURT & CO,, 


we oT ee and Dealers 
oem, FINE 
“a> SHOE 


Lining Stamp. AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d8t:, NY; 
The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing ane sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW N” 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

















Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel 
Breadway, below Cortlandt St. 


Broadway. below 4t t. 
Sixth Avenue, below 41st St. 
Careful Service. 


Geiss Sexes, DOG'S $0 tate ee: DOSLOD 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggista. 





Low Estimates. 








WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 











We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
= and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en= 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, TmPORTENS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States ot 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


WALL COVERING, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St. 


NEW VORK 


Tus Inpuraypyst Pause. 4] 4x0 48 Goup Sraurt, wese Foizoy Reaurr, 


4 


MODERATE TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST..| 02 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, 





A SURE CURE FUK CAI ARKH, 


iy TaRana 
CATARRH 


SN rE 
25 Centa 2 Rattle bv all Drogzists, 


PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 
gg SOD,LIVER Ot 








Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Méller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which isthe result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly -stocked druggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 

















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


enteyy, comfoi mipment, track and 
oficlent 5 rvice it no a —_— 
Rallway Kount will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicage, Ill. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in my Symi from a fer ya by ae: ele 
ne situation of of Senet eo of the Guit Stream 








‘or Santa Cruz ana the watnctpal 
ndia Islands, affording a charming tropical 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For all 
particulars a ply te 
AH Boge ve ebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & 261 Broadway, ew York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Cadtedy. New York. — 


BUSINESS 
DAYS 
From CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 





VESTIBULED 


TRAINS of Palace Sieeping Cars 
| Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full 
rmation, or address ot ae a 





Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 
< CHICAGO, ILb 
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